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Editor's  Pages 


Although  spring  2000  is  exploding  all  over  the  coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina,  this  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer,  with  a  cover  date  marching  to  its 
own  drummer,  is  our  last  blast  from  the  past  century — and  from  me  as  editor. 
After  presiding  over  seven  annual  issues,  all  of  which  similarly  lied  about  their 
birth  date,  I'm  deposing  myself  in  order  to  live  some  other  lives.  In  my  new 
experiment  in  Thoreauvian  economy,  I  will  spend  more  time  on  family  (especially 
sons  Drew,  almost  five,  and  Wesley,  almost  seven,  whose  April  19th  and  20th 
birthdays  also  mark  Concord's  shot  heard  round  the  world  and  the  birth  of 
Thoreau  Society  founder  Walter  Harding),  on  writing  (mostly  about  Thoreau, 
including  a  re-visit  to  my  old  haunts  "Ktaadn"  and  The  Maine  Woods),  and  on  fly- 
fishing  (afoot  and  from  boats,  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  with  and  without  luck).  For 
me  these  are  ideas  whose  time  has  come. 

I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  the  editor  for  the  new  century  of  The 
Concord  Saunterer,  although  he  may  not  want  the  job  for  the  entire  duration,  is  my 
friend  and  colleague-in-academia  Dick  Schneider.  In  his  own  words,  "Richard  J. 
Schneider  is  Professor  of  English  and  Slife  Professor  in  the  Humanities  at  Wartburg 
College  in  Waverly,  Iowa,  where  he  teaches  Thoreau  in  American  literature 
courses  and  in  both  freshman  and  senior  level  interdisciplinary  courses.  He  is  the 
author  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  in  the  Twayne  United  States  Authors  Series 
(1987)  and  the  editor  of  two  collections  of  essays  on  Thoreau,  Approaches  to 
Teaching  Thoreau 's  Walden  and  Other  Works  (Modern  Language  Association, 
1996)  and  Thoreau 's  Sense  of  Place:  Essays  in  American  Environmental  Writing 
(Univ.  of  Iowa  Press,  forthcoming  July  2000).  He  has  also  published  essays  on  a 
variety  of  Thoreauvian  subjects,  including  Thoreau' s  interest  in  optics,  in  land- 
scape painting,  and  in  comparative  geography,  as  well  as  essays  on  specific  works 
by  Thoreau,  such  as  Cape  Cod  and  "Walking."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  has  organized,  and  given 
papers  for,  Thoreau  Society  panels  at  conferences  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  and  the  American  Literature  Association,  as  well  as  at  the  annual 
Thoreau  Society  meeting.  Raised  in  the  lake  country  of  northern  Minnesota,  he 
counts  among  his  Thoreauvian  pastimes  both  hiking  and  fishing."  Dick,  I  might 
add,  is  a  good  fellow  with  whom  everyone  will  enjoy  working.  I  might  also  add 
that  while  Henry  Thoreau  traveled  a  good  deal  in  Concord  and  advised  against  cat- 
counting  excursions  to  Zanzibar,  he  knew  that  quality  sauntering  is  ubiquitously 
available  because  heaven  is  universally  underfoot.  Olympus  is  but  the  outside  of 
the  earth  everywhere,  and  the  perceived  flatness  of  Iowa's  soil  is  an  illusion 
caused  by  superficial  seeing. 

When  I  assumed  the  editorship  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  in  1993,  the 
journal — which  began  operating  in  1966  and  had  published  many  noted  articles — 
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had  been  "on  hiatus"  for  five  full  years.  Resuscitating  a  moribund  publication, 
designing  a  new  format,  establishing  protocols,  developing  an  advisory  board,  and 
expanding  each  successive  issue  with  more  articles  and,  eventually,  with  appro- 
priate advertisements  to  inform  readers  and  help  pay  bills:  all  were  challenging 
and  rewarding  tasks.  The  greatest  trial  and  satisfaction,  however,  was  to  blend  the 
work  of  established,  emerging,  and  independent  (academically  unaffiliated)  scholars 
in  a  journal  with  both  scholarly  credibility  and  popular  appeal — and  to  accomplish 
this  not  schizophrenically  but  by  presenting  a  majority  of  articles  interesting  to 
both  camps.  Sometimes  the  accessibility  of  a  piece  had  to  be  enhanced,  sometimes 
research  and  documentation  needed  buttressing,  but  reviewer  and  reqder  re- 
sponses suggest  that  on  the  whole  we  succeeded.  For  this  I  thank,  in  large  part,  the 
twelve  advisory  editors  whose  names  appear  on  the  masthead,  among  them  that  of 
our  next  editor,  who  shares  my  commitment  to  inclusive  Thoreauvian  diversity  as 
an  editorial  principle. 

Another  principle  still  in  force  is  that  authors  should  see  their  articles  in 
print  within  their  lifetime.  This  latest  issue  is  longer  than  its  predecessors  not 
because  of  "millennial"  inflation  but  because  of  a  backlog  of  articles,  with  more  in 
the  pipeline.  (Indeed,  in  terms  of  both  the  inheritance  of  articles  and  the  workload. 
Dick  Schneider  has  truly  got  his  hands  full.)  Timeliness  of  publication  can  be  a 
problem  for  annual  journals,  but  The  Concord  Saunterer  has  published  most 
articles  within  a  year  of  their  final  acceptance,  and  this  prompt  turn-around  will 
remain  a  priority.  Readers  of  the  present  issue  benefit  from  an  array  of  outstanding 
articles.  Joseph  Wheeler,  a  Concordian  by  birth  and  an  internationalist  by  profes- 
sion, leads  with  a  history — human,  architectural,  and  environmental — of  Thoreau' s 
Virginia  Road  birth  house,  then  follows  himself  with  a  separate  account  of  his 
family's  life  at  Virginia  Road's  Thoreau  birthplace  in  the  pre-World  War  II 
twentieth  century.  To  avoid  confusing  the  birth  house  and  the  birthplace  in  casual 
conversations,  read  these  fascinating  articles.  The  next  two  pieces — on  "Thoreau' s 
Late  Field  Studies,"  by  Madeleine  Minson,  and  on  'Thoreau' s  Crisis  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Language,"  by  Henrik  Gustafsson — together  demonstrate  the  breadth  of 
Thoreau' s  interests  and  his  increasing  international  appeal.  Minson  and  Gustafsson 
are  both  Swedes,  the  former  now  residing  in  England,  the  latter  in.  well.  Sweden. 
And  both  of  these  compelling  young  scholars  have  previously  published  in  The 
Concord  Saunterer.  Patrick  O'Connell's  "Keeping  Pace  With  His  Companion"  is 
the  most  substantial  commentary  yet  on  Thoreau' s  influence  on,  and  confluence 
with,  the  latter-day  monk  Thomas  Merton.  Dale  Schwie's  "A  Photographer's 
Journey  to  Thoreau' s  World"  examines  the  ministerial  and  photographic  career  of 
Thoreau  Country-  pictorial  chronicler  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  while  Leslie  Perrin 
Wilson's  history  of  the  "Gleason  Negatives  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library" 
recounts  the  colorful  odyssey  of  this  black-and-white  collection.  The  "Letters  and 
Poems  from  Ellery  Channing  to  Fanny  Cummings."  by  Joel  Myerson  and  Susan 
Stone,  documents  the  quixotically  gallant,  quaintly  platonic  attachment  of  an 
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elderly  Charming  to  a  charming  and  kindly  young  woman,  while  Charles  Colbert's 
essay  on  "Thoreau's  Panoramic  Vision  and  the  Art  of  Guido  Reni"  extends  the 
acknowledged  scope  of  Thoreau's  use  of  paintings  as  models  for  his  own  literary 
art.  Finally,  Allan  Burns' s  "The  Art  and  Legacy  of  Henry  Beston's  The  Outermost 
House"  relates  Beston's  thinking  and  most  famous  writing  to  their  philosophical 
and  literary  antecedents,  Henry  Thoreau  and  Walden.  I  placed  Burns' s  crafty 
essay  where  an  outermost  house  belongs,  on  the  edge  of  things,  at  the  end. 

The  last  seven  years  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  have  been  brought  to  you, 
in  part,  by  East  Carolina  University,  which  freed  some  of  my  boughten  time,  gave 
me  a  big  office  and  temporarily  state-of-the-art  computer,  and  paid  a  succession  of 
graduate  students  to  be  my  editorial  assistants;  and  by  those  assistants  themselves, 
without  whom  this  new  series  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  would  definitely  not 
have  been  possible,  at  least  with  me  as  Luddite  editor.  I  thank  them  all  now,  for  all 
of  us. 

Finis! 

RWH 


Where  thoreau  "Was  ^orn 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler 


Thoreauvians  know  that  on  July  12,  1817,  Henry  David  Thoreau  was 
born  on  Virginia  Road  in  Concord,  Massachusetts — as  he  said,  "in  the  very  nick  of 
time."1  In  1997  the  Town  of  Concord  bought  Thoreau' s  birth  house  and  some 
twenty  acres,  saving  the  land  from  development.  As  this  article  is  being  written  a 
citizen's  group  called  The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  Inc.  is  near  to  signing  a  thirty-year 
lease  with  the  Town  to  restore  and  manage  the  house.  In  this  article  I  will  consider 
the  importance  to  Thoreau  of  this  house  and  of  the  man  who  had  owned  it,  Captain 
Jonas  Minot(1735-1813).2 

Thoreau' s  grandmother  Mary  Jones  (1748-1830)  married  the  Rev.  Asa 
Dunbar  (1745-1787)  in  1772.  After  her  husband  died  in  1787  at  the  age  of  forty- 
one,  Mary  remained  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1798,  she 
married  the  widower  Captain  Jonas  Minot  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  By  this 
time  the  youngest  of  Jonas' s  nine  children  was  nearly  twenty.  Mary  brought  her 
own  children  with  her  to  live  on  the  farm  with  her  new  husband.  Mary's  daughter 
Cynthia  Dunbar,  who  became  Thoreau' s  mother,  lived  on  the  Virginia  Road  farm 
some  fourteen  years  before  her  marriage  in  1812  to  John  Thoreau.  After  Jonas 
Minot  died  in  1 8 1 3,  Mary  Minot  asked  Cynthia  and  John  Thoreau  to  take  over  her 
"widow's  third"  of  the  farm,  but  they  left  it  in  1818,  less  than  a  year  after  their  son 
Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born  there.  Jonas  Minot  was  the  only  father  Cynthia 
knew,  since  her  own  father  died  a  month  after  her  birth.3 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  in  his  History  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  speaks  of  the 
Minots  as  a  distinguished  family  going  back  to  Thomas  Minot,  Secretary  to  the 
Abbot  of  Walden  in  Essex.4  Thomas  was  Jonas  Minot' s  great-great-great  grandfa- 
ther. When  Thoreau  in  his  Journal  quoted  Shattuck  on  this  he  understandably 
added  an  exclamation  point  after  the  word  "Walden."5  By  coincidence  the  Walden 
we  all  associate  with  Thoreau  received  its  name  from  his  step-relatives! 

Born  in  1594,  Thomas  Minot's  son  George,  who  was  Jonas's  great-great 
grandfather,  came  to  New  England  among  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester.  He  in 
turn  had  four  sons:  John,  James,  Stephen  and  Samuel.  John  Minot  (1626-1669), 
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Jonas' s  great  grandfather  also  had  four  sons:  James,  John,  Stephen  and  Samuel. 
This  James  Minot,  who  was  born  in  1653  and  was  Jonas' s  grandfather,  attended 
Harvard  and  came  to  Concord  about  1680.  Shattuck  tells  us  that  he  preached  in 
Stow,  Massachusetts,  in  1685,  for  twelve  shillings  six  pence  per  day  "one  half 
cash  and  one  half  Indian  corn."  He  "practiced  physic,  was  a  captain,  justice  of  the 
peace,  representative  [to  the  Massachusetts  "General  Court"  or  house  of  represen- 
tatives] and,  eminently,  a  useful  man."6  He  died  in  1735. 

Here  I  must  explain  that  the  story  of  the  Concord  Minots  is  also  a  story  of 
Concord  Wheelers.  There  were  a  number  of  Wheelers  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Concord:  George  Wheeler,  Obadiah  Wheeler,  Lt.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Capt.  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Timothy  Wheeler  and  Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler.  The  relationship  among 
these  Wheelers  is  not  completely  clear  but  it  is  understood  that  Capt.  Thomas 
Wheeler  (a  hero  of  King  Philip's  War)  and  Timothy  Wheeler  were  brothers  and 
Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler  was  their  nephew.7  (Incidentally,  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler 
of  Lincoln,  whom  Thoreau  knew  at  Harvard,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Sgt. 
Thomas  Wheeler.) 

Concord's  Capt.  James  Minot,  Jonas 's  grandfather,  married  Rebecca 
Wheeler  (1666-1734),  the  daughter  of  early  settler  Timothy  Wheeler  (c.1601- 
1687).  Timothy  Wheeler,  among  other  things,  had  come  to  own  the  mill  in 
Concord.  (The  shopping  area  at  the  center  of  Concord  is  still  called  the  "Milldam," 
this  being  where  the  settlers  had  dammed  the  brook  and  established  their  first 
mill.) 

Timothy  Wheeler,  who  died  not  long  after  Rebecca' s  marriage,  left  her 
the  mill  in  his  will.8  This  made  the  James  Minot  family  among  the  more  prosper- 
ous inhabitants.  Of  course  the  definition  of  prosperity  has  evolved  through  the 
years.  An  assessors'  report  done  in  1717,  the  oldest  assessors'  report  remaining  in 
Concord's  records,  valued  their  estate  at  about  forty  pounds,  half  in  real  estate  and 
the  rest  consisting  of  one  horse,  two  oxen,  five  cows,  nine  sheep  and  "faculty." 
("Faculty"  was  assessed  for  tradesmen  and  blacksmiths  and  in  this  case  presum- 
ably covered  the  equipment  for  the  mill.)  That  property  put  the  Minots,  in  wealth, 
among  the  top  ten  percent  of  Concord's  citizenry.9 

James  and  Rebecca  Wheeler  Minot  had  ten  children.  The  fifth  of  these 
was  also  named  James  (1694-1759)  and  Shattuck  called  him  "one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  military  officer  about  thirty  years,  and 
advanced  to  colonel,  justice  of  the  peace,  representative,  and  a  member  of  the 
King's  Council"10 

The  tenth  child  of  James  and  Rebecca  Wheeler  Minot,  was  Samuel 
Minot  (1706-1766)  who  married  Sarah  Prescott.  Samuel  and  Sarah  had  three 
children:  Samuel,  Jonas  and  Thankful.  Sarah  Prescott  was  a  granddaughter  of 
early  settler  George  Wheeler.  Thus  Jonas  was  directly  descended  from  two  of 
those  early-settler  Wheelers,  with  both  George  and  Timothy  his  great-grandfa- 
thers. In  a  second  marriage  to  Sarah's  younger  sister,  Samuel  had  five  more 
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children.  Like  his  father,  James,  and  his  uncle  Samuel,  this  younger  Samuel  Minot 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  serving  as  a  deacon  and  captain  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  from  1756  to  1758  and  again  in  1762.11 

I  turn  now  to  the  previous  ownership  of  the  land  where  Thoreau  was  born 
and  this  takes  us  back  to  those  "early-settler"  Wheelers,  specifically  to  Sgt. 
Thomas  Wheeler  (1625-1704)  who  obtained  substantial  land  in  Concord's  East 
Quarter  in  what  were  known  as  the  first  and  second  "divisions."  The  area  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  center  of  town.  He  thus  became  the  first  European  owner  of  the 
land  where  Thoreau  was  born  several  generations  later.  Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler 
married  Sarah  Meriam  (died  1677)  who  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Meriam 
(1630-1677).  Joseph  Meriam  owned  the  house  at  what  became  known  as  Meriam' s 
Corner,  made  famous  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  in  1 775  by  the  Yankee  farmers 
who,  following  the  encounter  earlier  in  the  morning  at  the  Old  North  Bridge, 
began  there  the  harassment  of  the  British  troops  that  continued  all  the  way  to 
Boston. 

Sgt.  Thomas  and  Sarah  Meriam  Wheeler  had  ten  children,  among  them 
John  ( 1 655- 1 736)  and  Timothy  ( 1 667- 1718)  who  each  received  from  their  parents 
large  parcels  of  land  on  Virginia  Road:  John  got  the  land  where  Thoreau  was  born 
and  Timothy  the  land  further  up  the  street  where  his  handsome  saltbox  house  still 
stands.  When  John  Wheeler  died,  his  property  was  left  to  his  widow  (his  second 
wife,  Sarah  Farwell  Jones)  and  his  children.  Later,  the  estate  sold  the  property  to 
their  cousin,  Deacon  Samuel  Minot.  The  deed  mentioned  a  home  and  barns  on  the 
property.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  suggestion12  that  the  Thoreau  birth  house  might 
be  dated  from  1678  when,  it  was  speculated,  Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler  would  have 
built  the  house  for  son  John's  wedding  to  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Stearns.  But  this  is 
apparently  not  the  case. 

We  know  that  Deacon  Samuel  Minot  did  not  buy  the  John  Wheeler 
property  for  himself.  Since  his  first  son  would  inherit  the  family  home  on  the  Bay 
Road  (now  Lexington  Road)  Samuel  apparently  wished  to  buy  the  Virginia  Road 
property  for  his  second  son,  Jonas.  He  quickly  conveyed  the  property  to  Jonas  "for 
love  and  affection."13  It  now  seems  likely  that  in  doing  so  he  replaced  the  John 
Wheeler  house  on  the  property  at  the  time  he  purchased  it  with  a  new  house  built 
about  1759,  when  his  second  son  Jonas  married  Mary  Hall  of  Westford.14  This 
"new"  house  is  the  Thoreau  birth  house. 

Jonas  Minot  and  Mary  proceeded  to  have  nine  children.  Jonas  was  an 
active  citizen  in  Concord.  As  early  as  1762,  when  only  twenty-seven,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Town  Meeting  as  a  constable.  The  position  of  constable  was  not 
particularly  desirable  since  it  involved  collecting  taxes  from  the  neighbors.  The 
town  records  tell  us  that  "for  his  sarvis  (sic)  as  constable  [he  was  paid]  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  nine  shillings  and  two  pence."15 

In  1765  the  Town  Meeting  appointed  Jonas  as  "Culler  of  Staves  & 
Serveyer  of  bords,  Shingles  &  Clabords."16  In  1767  Jonas  Minot  was  appointed  by 
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the  Town  Meeting  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  (as  the  town  council  is 
called  in  New  England).  He  served  until  1770.17  To  carry  out  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Board,  in  1768  Jonas  was  selected  to  "meet  such  as  May  Legally  appear  to 
Perambulate  Between  Concord  &  the  Towns  of  Lincoln  and  Bedford  the  Eigh- 
teenth Day  Instant."18  (This  was  an  annual  ritual  to  assure  that  the  adjoining  towns 
knew  and  agreed  on  the  boundaries.)  In  view  of  his  record  of  leadership  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when,  in  1775,  tension  was  building  between  the  citizens  and 
Governor  Gage  in  Boston  and  the  Town  Meeting  decided  to  appoint  a  "Committee 
of  Safety,"  Jonas  Minot  was  one  of  the  nine  men  selected  for  this  critical  role.19 
Later  Jonas  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a  Captain.20  After  the  war  Jonas  continued 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  positions  of  trust. 

Jonas  Minot  had  properties  in  New  Hampshire.  He  apparently  owned 
most  of  what  is  now  Wilmot,  New  Hampshire.  We  can  speculate  that  his  frequent 
trips  to  see  his  properties  may  have  put  him  in  touch  some  years  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  with  the  widow  Mary  Jones  Dunbar,  then  living  in  Keene. 

If  we  are  right  that  Samuel  Minot  built  the  Thoreau  birth  house  for  son 
Jonas's  wedding  to  Mary  Hall  in  1759,  the  relative  wealth  of  the  family  might 
explain  the  comparatively  high  style  of  the  house,  with  its  hand  hewn  quoins,  its 
twelve  over  twelve  windows  with  sculptural  molded  hoods  and  its  beautiful  door 
(described  as  having  a  "lavish  denticulated  cornice  and  elegant  pilasters"  and  as 
being  a  "masterpiece  of  Georgian  design  and  taste").21  It  was  a  house  built  by  a 
prosperous  Concord  farmer  and  landholder. 

That  Jonas  continued  to  enjoy  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  Minot  family 
is  supported  by  a  story  told  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (SPNEA)  which  owns  the  Charles  Barrett  house  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire.  This  stately  mansion  was  built  by  textile  mill  owner  (and  former 
Concordian)  Charles  Barrett  (senior)  for  his  son  at  the  time  of  his  wedding  to 
Jonas  Minot' s  daughter,  Martha,  in  1799.  SPNEA  cites  the  "tradition"  that  Jonas 
promised  to  provide  furniture  for  "as  large  and  fine  a  house  as  Mr.  Barrett  could 
build."22  The  Barretts  were  a  distinguished  Concord  family:  Colonel  James  Barrett 
commanded  the  troops  on  April  19,  1775.  There  had  been  earlier  examples  of 
marriages  between  the  Barretts  and  the  Minots  and  these  close  family  ties  clearly 
continued  between  the  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the  Barrett  family  and  the 
Concord  Minots. 

Thoreau' s  Journal  reflects  a  number  of  supper  table  conversations  Thoreau 
had  with  his  mother,  Cynthia,  about  her  life  on  the  farm  with  Captain  Jonas  Minot. 

Of  Captain  Minott,  mother  says  her  father-in-law  [step-father]  used  to  roast  and 
eat  a  long  row  of  little  wild  apples  reaching  in  a  semicircle  from  jamb  to  jamb 
under  the  andirons  on  the  reddened  hearth,  but  he  had  a  quart  of  new  milk 
regularly  placed  at  the  head  of  his  bed  which  he  drank  at  many  draughts  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  It  was  so  the  night  he  died,  and  my  grandmother  discovered 
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his  dying  by  his  not  turning  over  to  reach  his  milk.  I  asked  what  he  died  of,  and 
mother  answered  apoplexy!  At  which  I  did  not  wonder.  Still  this  habit  may  not 
have  caused  it.23 

Another  time  Thoreau  writes: 

My  mother  was  telling  tonight  of  the  sounds  which  she  used  to  hear  summer 
nights  when  she  was  young  and  lived  on  Virginia  Road — the  lowing  of  the  cows, 
or  cackling  of  geese,  or  the  beating  of  a  drum  as  far  off  as  Hildreth's  but  above  all 
Joe  Meriam  whistling  to  his  team,  for  he  was  an  admirable  whistler.  Says  she 
used  to  get  up  at  midnight  and  go  and  sit  on  the  door-step  when  all  in  the  house 
were  asleep  and  she  could  hear  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in 
the  house  behind  her.24 

"Mother  remembers  the  Cold  Friday  [January  19,  1810]  very  well.  She 
lived  in  the  house  where  I  was  born.  The  people  in  the  kitchen — Jack  Garrison, 
Esther,  and  a  Hardy  girl — drew  up  close  to  the  fire,  but  the  dishes  which  the  Hardy 
girl  was  washing  froze  as  fast  as  she  washed  them,  close  to  the  fire.  They  managed 
to  keep  warm  in  the  parlor  by  their  great  fires."25  Again,  Thoreau  writes:  [I  was] 
"born  July  12,  1817  in  the  Minott  House,  on  the  Virginia  Road,  where  Father 
occupied  Grandmother's  thirds,  carrying  on  the  farm.  The  Catherines  [presumably 
Kathrens]  the  other  half  of  the  house.  Bob  Catherine  and  John  threw  up  the 
turkeys.  Lived  there  about  eight  months.  Si  Meriam  next  neighbor.  Uncle  David 
died  when  I  was  six  weeks  old.  I  was  baptized  in  old  M.  H.  [Meeting  House]  by 
Dr.  Ripley,  when  I  was  three  months,  and  did  not  cry."26 

Thoreau  himself,  of  course,  never  knew  Jonas  Minot  but  it  is  manifest 
that  through  his  mother,  father  and  grandmother  Jonas  had  an  important  influence 
on  him.  His  "step"  relationship  with  the  Minot  family  may  well  have  opened  doors 
to  another  descendant  of  the  earlier  James  Minot:  George  Minot  whose  house 
stood  on  the  ridge  almost  opposite  the  Emerson  home  which  Thoreau  frequented. 
Thoreau  loved  to  write  in  his  journal  of  his  frequent  conversations  with  this  old 
Concord  farmer.27 

The  practice  of  leaving  one-third  of  the  estate  to  the  widow  was  common. 
One  wonders  about  the  problems  involved  in  dividing  a  single-family  house  into 
two  or  three  parts.  There  is  a  document  that  describes  the  portion  that  went  to 
Mary  Minot  in  1813  after  her  husband's  death.  It  says: 

The  front  room  and  chamber  over  it  in  the  east  end  of  the  House  and  one  half  of 
the  front  entry  in  common  and  the  bed  room  in  the  north  west  end  of  the  House 
and  the  cellar  under  the  front  room  as  far  north  as  the  cellar  window  then  running 
West  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  west  side  of  the  cellar  with 
a  privilige  (sic)  to  pass  and  repass  to  it  and  a  privilige  in  the  kitchen  and  sink 
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room  equal  to  the  1/2  part  in  common  and  back  yard  and  well  also  one  half  of  the 
wood  and  chaise  house  and  small  room  between  the  wood  and  chaise  house  and 
of  laying  and  cutting  wood  in  the  wood  yard  end  of  the  House  and  the  passage- 
way down  to  the  lower  well  to  be  used  in  common. 

Another  statement  adds,  "with  a  privilige  in  the  kitchen  to  work  and  bake  in  the 
oven — also  a  privilige  in  the  sink  room  and  the  bedroom  in  the  west  end  of  the 
house  and  the  chamber  of  said  bedroom  to  pass  and  repass  out  at  the  back  door."28 

In  1818  the  Thoreaus  gave  up  the  farm  and  moved  away  from  it.  The 
house  was  sold  and  in  1878 — several  owners  later,  for  reasons  we  do  not  know — 
moved  up  the  street.  When  it  was  moved,  the  back  part  that  made  it  a  salt  box  was 
removed  and  the  central  chimney  was  replaced.  Later,  electricity,  heating  and 
plumbing  were  added  and  the  outside  was  changed  by  removal  of  the  quoins  and 
replacement  of  most  of  the  windows  and  the  front  door.  A  small  front  porch  was 
added.  By  the  time  the  town  acquired  the  house  in  1997  it  was  seriously  run  down. 
Yet  it  retains  important  elements  of  the  earlier  house  including  a  fine  stairway, 
paneling  and  inside  doors.  Recently  the  house  has  been  re-roofed  and  repaired  to 
keep  it  from  further  deterioration  during  the  several-year  period  required  to  plan 
the  restoration  and  raise  the  necessary  funding.  It  has  been  painted  in  a  colonial 
red  color  with  cream  trim  endorsed  by  SPNEA. 

We  have  an  idea  of  what  the  house  looked  like  from  sketches  of  the  house 
done  about  1890  by  Florence  Richardson  and  in  1897  by  Mary  Wheeler.  These 
sketches  were  drawn  as  if  the  house  were  in  its  original  location.  There  is  also  an 
Alfred  Hosmer  photograph  of  the  house  taken  a  few  years  after  it  was  moved, 
when  it  still  had  its  quoins  and  twelve  over  twelve  windows.  The  Thoreau  Farm 
Trust  hopes  to  restore  the  house  to  its  condition  at  the  time  of  Thoreau' s  birth. 

In  1916  my  newly  wed  parents  bought  the  farm  where  Thoreau  was  born. 
They  called  it  Thoreau  Farm.  After  the  Thoreau  birth  house  had  been  moved 
another  house  was  built  to  replace  it  and  I  was  born  in  this  "new"  house  that,  alas!, 
is  already  more  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  An  old  barn,  there  in  my 
time  but  since  demolished,  may  have  dated  back  to  the  Jonas  Minot  period.  I  feel 
especially  lucky  to  have  been  brought  up  where  Jonas  Minot  farmed  and  Cynthia 
Dunbar  grew  up.  I  have  happy  memories  of  our  cows  and  chickens,  of  making  hay 
and  picking  blueberries,  of  keeping  the  garden  and  cutting  asparagus — memories 
not  unlike  those  Cynthia  spoke  about  to  her  journal- writing  son. 

My  mother  combined  the  roles  of  farmer' s  wife  and  local  historian  and 
when  the  Thoreau  Society  was  incorporated,  it  used  our  Thoreau  Farm  as  its  legal 
address.  She  later  became  a  vice  president  of  the  society  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
late  1950s  campaign  to  preserve  Walden  Pond  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau.  (This  "Save  Walden"  campaign  of  the  Thoreau  Society  resulted  in 
the  May  4,  1960,  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  decision  that  the  Middlesex 
County  Commissioners,  when  they  started  an  expansion  of  Walden' s  bathing 
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facilities,  had  violated  the  terms  of  the  1922  deeds  of  Emerson  family  members 
giving  the  property  to  the  state.) 

As  it  happened,  my  father,  Caleb  Henry  Wheeler,  was  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  both  George  Wheeler  and  Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler  and  thus  was  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  Minots,  and  my  mother,  who  was  brought  up  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  shared  with  Thoreau  descent  from  Lewis  Jones.  (Articles  on  the 
Jones  family  were  republished  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  in  1998.)  My 
parents  sold  the  farm  in  1953  and  the  land  has  since  sprouted  many  houses  and 
trees.  I  believe  they  would  be  pleased  that  the  town,  with  the  help  of  many  donors, 
has  decided  to  preserve  the  farm  next  door  where  the  birth  house  now  stands.29 

The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  would  like  to  use  the  house  as  a  place  to 
interpret  and  educate  about  the  results  of  research  it  will  do  on  the  history  of 
agriculture  and  land  use  in  Concord  over  the  past  millennium.  Thoreau  lived  in 
Concord  midway  between  the  first  European  settlement  and  today.  This  was  a 
time  when  Concord's  trees  were  mostly  cleared,  making  way  for  cultivation. 
Since  Thoreau' s  time,  farming  has  lost  its  place  in  the  local  economy  and  most 
farms  have  gone  back  to  forest  or  shrubs.  Future  generations  must  decide  how  they 
want  the  town's  landscapes  to  evolve.  The  Trust  hopes  its  research  will  be  helpful 
to  this  process. 

The  Trust  particularly  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  those  who  celebrate 
the  life  and  works  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  farmhouse 
built  for  Jonas  Minot  and  see  the  very  room  in  which  his  step-grandchild,  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  was  born. 
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The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  Inc. 

The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  was  established  in  1998  to  implement  the  Board 
of  Selectmen's  decision  to  encourage  a  non-profit  organization  to  come  forward  to 
restore  and  manage  the  Thoreau  birth  house  for  educational  purposes.  The  Trust 
and  the  town  are  in  the  final  stages  of  negotiating  a  long-term  lease. 

The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  has  three  objectives: 

1 .  To  undertake  with  its  partners  a  program  of  research,  education  and 
interpretation  covering  land  use  and  agriculture  in  Concord  during  the  second 
millennium,  giving  special  attention  to  the  period  when  Henry  David  Thoreau 
lived  here.  The  Trust's  Agricultural  Program  Committee,  which  will  operate  in 
partnership  with  many  other  groups,  is  embarking  on  a  program  of  research  on 
land  use  in  Concord,  giving  initial  priority  to  the  Virginia  Road  area.  After  several 
years  the  Committee  expects  to  be  able  to  describe  the  evolution  of  farming  in 
Concord.  Through  maps  and  other  exhibits  the  Thoreau  birth  house  will  be  used  to 
describe  this  evolution.  This  work  should  contribute  to  decision-making  on  future 
land  use  in  the  town. 

2.  To  raise  the  funds  for  and  manage  the  restoration  of  the  house  in 
which  Thoreau  was  born.  The  Board  of  Selectmen's  Vision  Statement  calls  for 
restoration  to  its  1817  appearance.  The  house  was  probably  built  about  1759  for 
Captain  Jonas  Minot.  Minot,  in  1767,  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men, serving  until  1770.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  town's 
Committee  of  Safety  and  later  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a  Captain.  Through  his 
second  marriage  to  the  widow  Mary  Jones  Dunbar,  he  became  step-father  to 
Cynthia  Dunbar.  He  was  the  only  father  she  knew.  When  grown  up,  Cynthia 
married  John  Thoreau  and  their  second  son  Henry  was  born  in  the  upstairs  east 
front  room.  The  adult  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  a  close  observer  of  nature. 
Through  his  Journal,  books  and  articles  Thoreau  continues  to  inspire  world-wide 
interest  in  what  we  now  call  ecology  and  conservation.  The  house  will  once  again 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  town  with  its  hand-hewn  quoins,  twelve  over  twelve 
windows  with  sculptural  molded  hoods  and  beautiful  door.  Planning  and  construc- 
tion will  be  managed  by  the  Trust's  Restoration  Committee.  The  Trust's  Fund 
Raising  Committee  will  be  in  charge  of  finding  the  money  needed  for  restoration 
and  endowment.  For  both  restoration  and  operations  the  long-term  goal  will  be  to 
raise  several  million  dollars. 

3.  To  operate  in  the  restored  house  educational  and  interpretive  pro- 
grams related  to  Concord's  land  use  and  farming,  making  the  birth  house  a  place 
where  the  public  can  both  see  where  Thoreau  was  born  and  learn  about  local 
issues  of  sustainable  development.  The  Trust  will  provide  limited  opportunities 
for  the  public  to  visit  its  exhibits  and  the  birth  room  and  will  operate  educational 
programs  in  agricultural  history  and  other  Thoreau-related  subjects  in  collabora- 
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tion  with  EDCO's  Seefurth  Center.  It  is  important  to  the  Trust  that  Concord 
citizens  will  always  feel  welcome  at  the  house  and  farm.  It  belongs  to  them. 

The  Trust's  proposal,  based  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen's  1997  vision 
statement,  presupposes  the  location  at  the  property  of  the  Seefurth  Center  of  the 
Education  Collaborative  for  Greater  Boston  (EDCO).  The  Trust  and  EDCO  will 
support  each  other's  educational  efforts.  The  Trust  sees  the  Gaining  Ground 
operations  that  keep  part  of  the  land  in  active  agriculture  as  a  particularly  positive 
contribution  to  the  overall  Thoreau  Farm  program.  Likewise,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Commission  conservation  land  provides  an  excellent  environment  for  the 
Thoreau  Farm  educational  activities.  Among  other  things,  recent  discussion  among 
the  prospective  lease-holders  has  brought  a  consensus  that  the  property  should  be 
served  by  a  single  farm  road.  We  believe  this  will  be  appreciated  by  the  neighbors 
and  make  for  better  landscaping.  We  need  to  confirm  that  this  proposal  will  meet 
Town  criteria  and  then  sort  out  among  us  the  responsibilities  for  building  and 
maintaining  the  single  entrance  from  Virginia  Road. 

December  20,  1999 
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I  have  recently  been  reading  Toward  the  Making  of  Thoreau  's  Modern 
Reputation  [ed.  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger  and  George  Hendrick,  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press, 
1979],  which  is  a  compilation  of  letters  from  S.  A.  Jones  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Alfred  Hosmer,  the  Concord  storekeeper  who  became  a  great  Concord 
photographer,  and  others.  They  cover  the  period  1889-1907.  In  letter  no.  38  in 
1890,  Dr.  Jones  said  to  Fred  Hosmer:  "Sanborn's  [December  26, 1890]  paper  in 
the  New  England  Mag.  is  decidedly  sawdustish — the  pictures  are  all  that  redeem 
it.  Where  did  he  get  the  sketch  of  Thoreau's  birthplace?  Is  it  a  correct  sketch?" 

I  found  the  New  England  Magazine  article  [Vol.  3,  No.  4,  Dec.  1890]  at 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  with  the  picture  of  the  birth  house,  done  by 
Florence  W.  Richardson,  on  page  417.  Sanborn  writes  [418-419]  Thoreau  "was 
born  in  the  old-fashioned  house  which  Miss  Richardson's  sketch  has  restored  to 
its  primitive  aspect, — for  though  standing  yet,  it  has  been  removed,  after  the 
Concord  fashion,  to  another  site,  and  has  lost  the  quaint  sloping  roof,  which  gave 
it  an  old-world  character,  like  the  similar  farmhouse  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  where 
John  Brown  was  born.  This  'Minot  house'  (for  Thoreau  was  born  in  the  home  of 
his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Minot,  in  July,  1817,)  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  'Virginia  Road,'  as  you  come  from  Lexington  to  Concord  by  that  route, — 'an 
old-  fashioned,  winding,  at  length  deserted  pathway.'  Channing  calls  it, — 'the 
more  smiling  for  its  forked  orchards,  tumbling  walls,  and  mossy  banks.'  It 
occupied  a  low  knoll,  overlooking  a  wide  region  of  tame  or  wild  country;  'about 
the  house  are  pleasant,  sunny  meadows,  deep  with  their  beds  of  peat,  so  cheering 
with  its  homely,  hearthlike  fragrance;  and  in  front  run  [sic]  a  constant  stream 
through  the  centre  of  that  great  tract  sometimes  called  'Bedford  levels,'  where 
rises  the  Shawsheen  river.'" 

Later  in  letter  no.  295  (June  21,  1897)  Fred  Hosmer  wrote  to  Jones: 
"Have  just  had  a  new  sketch  of  the  birthplace  made,  so  as  to  have  one  with  the 
pine  tree  in  full  in  it,  for  the  Walden — shall  send  the  negative  at  once  to  Houghton 
M.  &  Co.  and  after  it  comes  back  shall  make  up  some  prints  from  it  and  will  then 

send  you  one "  Hosmer  was  referring  to  the  new  Mary  Wheeler  sketch  that 

appeared  in  the  illustrated  1897  edition  of  Walden. 

Both  Florence  W.  Richardson  (1855-1921)  and  Mary  Wheeler  (1859- 
1949)  were  Concord  artists.  Richardson  was  a  wood  engraver  for  Century  Maga- 
zine and  later  took  a  special  interest  in  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Wheeler  was 
also  a  poet  and  the  author  of  Characters  I  Have  Known,  a  pamphlet  of  her 
reminiscences  about  Concord  life.  It  seems  clear  that  both  Richardson  and 
Wheeler  based  their  birth-house  landscapes  on  a  pre- 1890  Fred  Hosmer  photo 
not  of  the  birth  house  itself  but  of  the  house  that  replaced  it  when  the  birth  house 
was  moved  from  its  original  location  in  1878.  [See  that  Hosmer  photo  in  "Grow- 
ing Up  On  Thoreau  Farm"  in  this  same  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunter -er.] 


(Top)  Florence  W.  Richardson's  ca.  1890  depiction  of  the  Thoreau  birth  house. 

(Bottom)  The  birth  house  as  sketched  by  Mary  Wheeler  in  1897. 

Courtesy  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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(Top)  Post-1900  photograph  of  the  birth  house  with  replaced  windows  and 
doorway  but  retaining  original  quoins  (photographer  unknown;  courtesy  of  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library).  (Bottom)  Current  photo  of  the  "mothballed" 
birth  house  awaiting  restoration. 


Thoreau  Farm  (1916-1953).  "My  father,  starting  with  a  piece  of  iron  plate,  a 
chisel  and  a  hammer,  laboriously  pounded  out  a  sign  for  his  farm.  The  word  for 
bull  in  French  is  'taureau.'" — Joseph  Wheeler.  The  photograph  of  the  sign  was 
given  to  the  Wheelers  by  Edwin  Way  Teale. 


Qrozuing  Up  On  ^Horeau  farm 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler 


The  citizens  of  Concord  are  raising  funds  to  repair  and  maintain  the 
house  at  341  Virginia  Road  in  which  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born  in  1817.  The 
house  was  moved  to  this  location  about  1878.  Soon  thereafter  another  house  was 
built  on  the  original  site.  I  was  born  in  this  "new"  house  in  1926.  One  hundred  and 
nine  years  apart,  Thoreau  and  I  shared  the  same  birthplace,  but  we  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  different  birth  houses. 

The  Town  of  Concord,  in  purchasing  the  Breen  Farm  and  Thoreau  birth 
house,  will  have  the  chance  to  restore  both  farm  and  house  to  1817  conditions. 
While  farming  in  my  time  surely  differed  from  farming  back  in  1817,  it  still  may 
be  of  interest  to  recall  farming  at  the  Thoreau  birthplace  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century  since  this  was  for  all  practical  purposes  the  last  generation  of 
dairy  farming  in  Concord.  My  parents  operated  the  farm  from  1916  to  1953.  I 
knew  it  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  and  experienced  the  transition  from  horse  to 
tractor.  In  spite  of  many  improvements,  the  farm  was  never  efficient  by  today's 
standards  and  was  certainly  not  very  profitable.  After  1953  the  farm  was  divided 
between  house  lots  and  Hanscom  air  rights. 

When  my  parents,  Caleb  Henry  Wheeler  and  Ruth  Robinson  Wheeler, 
married  and  bought  the  property  in  1916,  they  called  it  Thoreau  Farm.  The  farm 
house  is  now  numbered  215  Virginia  Road.  The  two  connected  barns,  two  silos, 
ice  house,  tool  shed,  brooder  house  and  hen  house  are  all  gone  now.  Today  the 
house  is  red;  for  us  it  was  always  white. 

When  my  parents  took  over  the  farm  there  was  what  we  called  the  "old 
barn"  to  which  they  added  a  connecting  concrete  "new  barn"  to  house  sixteen 
milking  cows.  The  old  barn  was  used  mostly  for  hay  but  also  included  stables  for 
two  farm  horses  and  eventually  also  housed  the  bull,  calves  and  heifers  and  even  a 
few  milkers.  It  was  built  with  long  and  large  beams  connected  with  trunnels  or 
treenails.  While  I  had  always  assumed  it  was  there  when  the  Thoreau  birth  house 
was  still  located  at  this  original  site,  it  may  have  been  erected  in  the  post- 1844 
railroad  era  when  many  larger  barns  were  built. 
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Thoreau  Farm  contained  about  eighty  acres.  Though  lacking  Thoreau's 
skills  as  a  surveyor,  I  am  attaching  a  rough  sketch  of  how  the  farm  layout  appears 
in  my  memory. 

I  was  the  fourth  of  five  boys.  My  older  brothers  were  Henry,  Frederick 
and  Caleb,  born  about  two  years  apart  in  1918,  1920  and  1922,  while  my  younger 
brother,  Warren,  was  born  in  1931.  Among  other  things,  we  represented  an 
important  supply  of  labor  for  the  farm  operations. 

Life  was  not  easy  for  my  parents  in  the  early  years.  At  first  my  father 
supplemented  income  by  picking  up  in  his  horse-drawn  wagon  the  previous  day's 
milk  production  from  ten  other  Virginia  Road  farmers  as  part  of  a  relay  to  the 
larger  dairies  in  Somerville  or  Boston.  He  was  paid  a  dollar  a  day.  This  job  ended 
when  Mr.  Prescott,  who  took  the  milk  to  the  city,  motorized,  probably  in  1917. 1 
recall  stories  of  those  "olden"  days  when  fences  would  break  letting  cows  into  the 
corn.  A  fox  got  into  the  chicken  house.  My  mother  was  unwell  and  farm  life  in 
general  went  from  crisis  to  crisis.  This  was  before  the  oldest  son  and  then  the  other 
sons  were  able  to  play  a  useful  role. 

As  a  farming  strategy  the  cows  were  the  basic  year-round  income  pro- 
ducer but,  until  the  boys  left  home,  were  supplemented  by  several  cash  crops,  a 
few  chickens  and  a  major  garden. 

First  came  asparagus.  According  to  a  1953  Concord  Journal  article  by 
my  mother — who  became  a  local  historian — Concord  once  raised  more  asparagus 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.1  My  father  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Asparagus  Growers  Association.  Under  their  North  Bridge 
brand  we  sent  asparagus  to  market  which  I  recall  was  very  precisely  bunched  and 
trimmed  with  a  maximum  number  of  stalks  (since  fairly  big  stalks  were  consid- 
ered better).  It  was  sent  to  market  in  crates  with  waxed  cardboard  water  trays.  My 
mother  and  available  boys  old  enough  were  awakened  before  breakfast  in  late 
May  and  June  for  the  asparagus  picking. 

Strawberries  were  next,  coming  in  June.  We  had  between  a  half  and  a 
whole  acre  of  "Howard  17s"  or  "Catskills."  Each  year  we  had  a  new  strawberry 
bed  which  had  to  be  planted,  cultivated  and  weeded.  Runners  were  set  at  the  last 
weeding  in  late  summer.  The  boys  were  paid  for  picking.  My  recollection  is  that  I 
was  paid  two  cents  a  quart — and  on  a  memorable  record  day  I  picked  over  one 
hundred  quarts.  We  learned  early  to  top  off  each  quart  with  especially  large 
berries.  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  lived  on  Lexington  Road,  picked  up  our  trays  of  strawber- 
ries to  be  delivered  to  market  in  Boston — twenty-one  quarts  to  a  tray. 

Next  came  raspberries.  They  ripened  when  the  mosquitoes  were  in  full 
sway  in  July.  The  raspberry  bed  harbored  snakes  and  the  stems  had  thorns.  But 
from  this  unpromising  environment  came  a  wonderful  fruit  and  a  little  more 
money  to  pay  spring  bills. 

Perhaps  less  regularly  we  also  grew  sweet  corn  for  market.  A  photograph 
shows  my  parents  with  baby  Henry  about  1920,  packing  corn  for  market. 
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My  parents  encouraged  their  sons  to  belong  to  the  4-H  Club:  Head, 
Heart,  Hands  and  Health.  A  1930  Concord  Journal  article  contains  Henry's  story 
of  his  garden  for  which  he  was  awarded,  at  age  eleven,  a  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
ture Society  Medal  through  the  Middlesex  County  Extension  Service.  He  reported 
total  expenses  of  $6.08  and  an  income  of  $57.00,  producing  42  pecks  of  potatoes, 
17  pounds  of  tomatoes,  and  597  pounds  of  squash.  He  got  a  first  prize  at  the  Acton 
Fair  on  six  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  and  another  on  his  squash.2  A  1932  article  tells 
us  that  the  three  brothers  specialized,  with  Henry  concentrating  on  parsnips, 
squash  and  tomatoes,  Fred  on  corn  and  Des  Moines  squash  and  Caleb  on  shell 
beans  and  peas.  Not  only  was  the  family  to  benefit  from  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetables  during  growing  season,  but  until  canning  was  replaced  by  freezing  in 
the  1940s,  we  put  up  shelves  of  Ball  jars  of  peas  and  yellow  and  green  beans.  We 
stored  potatoes,  squash,  carrots  and  parsnips.  We  also  dried  kidney  and  lima  beans 
for  cold  winter  night  "Boston  Baked  Beans."  Of  course  we  also  ate  our  full  share 
of  the  cash  crops.  My  mother  served  gigantic  platters  of  asparagus  consisting  of 
the  crooked  stalks  not  suitable  for  North  Bridge  Brand  marketing.  In  addition  to 
huge  strawberry  shortcakes  and  berries  with  cream  we  also  consumed  great 
quantities  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  in  the  form  of  ice  cream  and  sherbet.  The 
reward  for  crushing  the  ice  and  turning  the  freezer  was  a  chance  to  lick  the  dasher! 

Beyond  the  garden  there  were  things  which  grew  wild.  In  August  we 
found  mushrooms  in  the  back  pastures.  There  were  blackberries  for  shortcakes, 
thimble  berries  for  snacks  and  blueberries  fresh  and  for  jam.  In  September  there 
were  a  few  hazelnuts.  Cranberries  were  found  in  a  wild  bog  near  "Murphy's 
House"  located  behind  Breen's  and  Algeo's.  Mr.  Murphy  was  from  the  "city"  and 
had  built  a  summer  house  in  the  woods,  which  in  my  day  was  abandoned  and 
certainly  haunted.  Wild  Concord  grapes  grew  up  birch  trees  which  were  fun  to 
climb  and  bend  down  for  easier  picking.  Scores  of  jars  of  jelly  resulted.  The 
memory  of  the  fragrance  of  grape  juice  dripping  below  the  flannel  bag  hung  in  a 
kitchen  corner  is  especially  poignant.  We  also  had  apples,  pears  and  plums.  I  recall 
one  Mcintosh  tree,  perhaps  twenty  Baldwins  and  several  Russets.  In  the  fall  we 
took  dropped  apples  to  Fritz's  Cider  Mill  located  on  Lexington  Road  in  Lincoln 
beyond  Bloody  Curve. 

Chickens  were  important  for  keeping  five  boys  with  eggs — a  poached 
egg  every  morning  after  Ralston,  Cream  of  Wheat  or  oatmeal — except  on  Sundays 
when  we  had  corn  meal  mush  with  maple  syrup  as  a  special  treat.  In  the  1930s  my 
brother  Caleb  decided  to  raise  about  fifty  chickens  as  a  4-H  project.  In  September 
of  1935  my  mother  wrote  of  his  coming  back  from  the  Acton  Fair  with  his  pullet 
and  pumpkins. 

I  inherited  Caleb's  chicken  business  when  he  went  off  to  college  in  1939. 
After  the  1938  hurricane  my  father  had  some  fallen  logs  sawn  into  lumber  which 
he  used  for  constructing  a  tool  house.  With  left  over  lumber  he  and  I  built  a 
separate  brooder  house,  permitting  me  to  use  the  whole  hen  house  for  laying  hens, 
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thereby  increasing  the  flock  to  about  one  hundred.  I  bought  my  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  baby  chicks  from  two  elderly  retired  school  teachers  in  Holliston  who  kept 
track  of  each  hen's  performance.  I  paid  a  premium  for  chicks  from  hens  producing 
over  220  eggs  per  year,  enabling  my  flock  to  compete  well  among  4-H  club 
participants.  My  flock  produced  between  22  and  24  eggs  per  bird  in  the  best 
months. 

Once,  during  World  War  II,  I  added  to  my  repertoire  a  couple  of  pigs 
which  I  kept  across  the  street  below  the  orchard.  They  provided  a  welcome 
supplement  to  our  diet  in  a  time  of  strict  rationing.  My  father  grew  a  steer  during 
this  period.  We  used  the  Verrill  lockers  located  on  Thoreau  Street  for  storing  meat. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  our  farm  produced  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  needed  for  five  growing  boys.  In  financial  terms  the  farm  never  made 
much  money.  My  father  worked  seven  days  a  week  and  seldom  had  a  vacation. 
My  mother  worked  hard,  too.  She  worked  on  each  of  the  cash  crops  in  season. 
Year  around  she  managed  the  children  and  produced  the  meals.  On  Mondays  she 
processed  many  batches  of  clothes  through  a  tumbling  washer  with  tubs  and 
ringers.  They  were  hung  on  a  line  behind  the  house,  in  the  winter  quickly  turning 
to  sheets  of  ice.  On  Tuesday  she  ironed  shirts  for  her  husband  and  five  boys.  Even 
when  we  went  off  to  college  we  mailed  home  our  washing  for  her  to  do. 

For  the  five  years  1947  through  1951  for  which  I  have  the  farm  account 
book,  the  average  net  income  was  $1,232  on  an  average  gross  income  of  $8,596. 
The  non-monetized  income  in  the  form  of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit 
was  critical  to  survival.  In  addition,  modest  inheritances  were  received  during  the 
1930s  when  things  were  especially  tight.  Among  other  things,  they  paid  college 
bills.  Even  if  the  farm  was  not  lucrative  financially,  at  least  from  my  point  of  view 
it  was  idyllic  for  growing  up.  But,  after  considering  the  account  book,  perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising  that  none  of  the  boys  decided  to  take  over  the  farm  when  my  parents 
retired  in  1953. 

The  farm  day  began  about  five-thirty  or  six  o'clock  when  my  father  got 
up  to  milk  the  cows.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  we  had  a  milking  machine. 
Breakfast  came  about  seven-thirty,  followed  by  school  for  the  boys  and  farm 
chores  for  my  father.  Winter  chores  included  bringing  hay  to  the  cows  from  the 
old  barn,  throwing  down  from  a  silo  a  large  cart  of  corn  silage,  feeding  the  horses 
and  cleaning  out  the  gutters  behind  the  cows.  There  was  a  rail  from  which  hung  a 
manure  earner  which  took  the  manure  out  to  what  by  spring  was  truly  a  gigantic 
pile.  The  manure  carrier  track  was  held  up  out  doors  by  chestnut  poles — left  over 
from  the  days  before  all  the  chestnut  trees  were  killed  by  blight.  In  the  spring  all 
that  manure  had  to  be  spread  on  the  fields.  We  had  a  manure  spreader.  However, 
the  boys  developed  strong  biceps  forking  it  into  the  spreader. 

In  the  summer  we  let  the  cows  out  to  pasture  after  breakfast.  At  evening 
milking  time — about  five  o'clock — one  of  us  would  shout  "co-boss — co-boss — 
co-boss — boss — boss"  and  the  cows,  if  not  already  nearby,  would  file  in  the 
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appropriate  pecking  order  into  the  barnyard  and  barn  for  milking. 

To  avoid  bacterial  growth,  the  milk  had  to  be  quickly  cooled  and  kept 
cold  until  taken  to  the  dairy.  For  a  few  years  in  my  youth  we  activated  our  ice 
house.  This  meant  buying  blocks  of  ice  cut  from  a  local  pond  and  storing  them  in 
sawdust.  It  was  with  some  relief  that  we  bought  new  electric  cooling  equipment  in 
the  late  1930s. 

We  belonged  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  Each  month  Fred  Jones  (who  also  kept 
cows  and  ran  a  local  dairy)  received  one  freight  car  full  of  grain  which  members 
would  pick  up  at  a  station  siding.  During  my  poultry-raising  days  I  added  a  few 
bags  of  chicken  feed  to  my  father's  order. 

Before  the  Hanscom  base  bought  it  in  the  early  1940s,  we  had  a  woodlot 
up  the  street  on  Virginia  Road.  This  was  one  source  of  the  shed  full  of  firewood 
which  fed  two  fireplaces.  The  living  room  fire  burned  much  of  the  time  in  the 
winter  and  served  as  the  family  gathering  place  before  and  after  dinner  in  the 
evening. 

I  recall  the  changes  in  our  kitchen.  First  there  was  the  ice  box  in  the 
pantry,  filled  every  two  or  three  days  in  the  warmer  months  by  the  ice  man.  Then 
we  got  a  refrigerator.  We  had  a  Franklin  stove  in  the  kitchen  which,  after  buying 
our  electric  stove,  we  replaced  with  a  mini-stove  before  giving  up  the  wood  stove 
altogether. 

During  the  1930s  my  father  gave  permission  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  (WPA)  to  cut  down  apple  trees  in  our  back  orchard.  This  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  apple  pests  which  thrived  on  un-tended  trees. 
One  day,  reminiscent  of  January  19,  1810,  the  Cold  Friday  mentioned  by  Thoreau 
in  Walden,  it  was  so  cold  that  the  axes  broke.  The  men  retreated  to  our  kitchen 
stove  to  warm  up,  carrying  with  them  an  owl  found  in  one  of  the  trees.  In  warmer 
weather  the  WPA  also  cleaned  out  ditches  draining  our  meadows.  The  Depression 
challenged  my  farmer  parents'  understanding.  While  they  took  advantage  of  WPA 
programs  they  had  a  hard  time  understanding  why  people  couldn't  get  "real"  jobs. 

I  also  saw  a  transition  in  farm  operation.  During  the  late  1930s  we 
graduated  from  horses  to  a  John  Deere  tractor.  At  a  tender  age  I  raked  hay  with  a 
horse  and  dump-style  rake.  In  this  era  of  loose  hay,  on  hot  June  and  July  days  my 
mother  often  "made"  the  load  while  my  father  and  older  brothers  pitched  up  the 
forkfuls.  ("Making"  the  load  was  a  process  of  placing  forks  of  hay  carefully  so  that 
one  bound  another.)  At  the  barn  there  was  the  reverse  process  with  my  father  or 
one  of  the  "big"  boys  unloading  the  hay  one  fork  at  a  time.  When  the  barn  was 
quite  full  I  would  often  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  barn  to  stuff  relayed 
forks  of  hay  down  into  the  eaves.  The  temperature  could  be  mighty  high  up  there. 
(In  the  winter,  small  boys  discovered  that  the  compacted  hay  left  vacant  places 
below  the  beams  which  were  excellent  for  hide  and  seek!)  When  we  graduated  to 
the  tractor  we  also  went  to  "side  delivery"  rakes,  hay-loaders  and  then  hay-balers. 
My  father  knew  that  overexposure  to  sun  would  reduce  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
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hay  and  installed  a  hay  blower,  permitting  the  baling  of  hay  with  higher  moisture 
content,  finishing  the  drying  in  the  barn. 

Over  time,  growing  hay  became  more  scientific.  To  improve  water 
control  and  increase  production,  my  father  cooperated  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  In  1949  he  received  the  Middlesex  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
Achievement  Award.  Conservation  practices  cited  included  these:  ten  acres  of 
meadowland  drained  by  installing  bedding  ditches;  twelve  hundred  feet  of  diver- 
sion ditch  construction  for  drainage  and  erosion  control;  six  acres  of  contour 
planting;  eight  acres  of  land  cleaned  of  stone  and  brush  for  pasture;  protection  of 
clean-tilled  land  with  cover  crops;  ten  acres  of  pasture  land  fertilized  and  reseeded 
with  a  grass  and  legume  mixture;  twenty-one  acres  of  hay  land  improved  with 
fertilization  and  reseeding;  and  fourteen  acres  of  pasture  land  fenced  to  permit 
rotational  and  controlled  grazing.  The  same  year,  and  again  in  1950,  he  received 
the  Gold  Seal  Award  under  Middlesex  County's  Green  Pastures  Program. 

The  other  major  crop  for  feeding  the  cows  was  corn  silage.  Plowing, 
planting,  cultivation  and  weeding  were  part  of  the  spring  and  early  summer 
routine.  In  September,  before  we  had  our  own  tractor,  we  hired  Carl  Davis  from  up 
the  road  to  come  with  his  tractor  to  power  our  silage  cutter.  The  boys  wielded 
short-handled  hoes  to  cut  the  stalks.  I  often  ended  up  in  the  silo,  spreading  and 
tramping  the  silage  which  came  blowing  in  at  the  top.  I  recall  putting  the  silage 
fork  through  my  foot — leading  to  that  painful  series  of  tetanus  shots.  Later  we  put 
chopped  green  grass  fodder  in  the  silos  instead  of  corn. 

In  the  1920s  there  was  a  controversy  over  corn  borers.  A  rule  was 
implemented  requiring  farmers  to  plow  under  corn  stubble  before  winter.  How- 
ever, many  farmers  felt  the  regulation  was  scientifically  flawed.  The  writer  of  one 
letter  in  The  New  England  Homestead  wondered  whether  corn  borers  or  federal 
agents  were  the  pests.  An  article  in  their  October  9,  1926,  edition  reported  my 
father  saying  that  "professors  of  universities  bear  us  out  that  most  of  the  ova  are 
put  into  the  silo  and  are  surely  killed  in  the  fermentation,  so  why  plow  the  stubble 
to  preserve  the  ova  that  are  left?  I  believe  in  obeying  the  law  and  have  never  been 
fined,  but  I  do  think  that  plowing  corn  stubble  and  daylight  saving  are  two 
detriments  to  farmers'  welfare."  My  father  preferred  a  system  where  he  could 
plant  a  cover  crop  or  regular  hay  crop  to  germinate  while  the  corn  was  still  in  the 
field.  Forcing  him  to  plow  under  the  stubble  meant  either  giving  up  a  green 
manuring  practice  which  both  prevented  erosion  and  added  to  soil  fertility  or 
giving  up  his  system  for  starting  a  new  field  of  hay.  Beyond  that,  horse-drawn 
plows  did  a  poor  job  of  turning  under  big  silage  corn  stubble.  When  my  parents 
were  called  into  court  on  the  issue,  Judge  Keyes  is  reported  to  have  asked  if  the 
law  applied  to  the  landlord  when  land  was  rented  out.  According  to  my  mother  the 
case  was  "set  aside,"  perhaps  reflecting  that  the  judge  owned  land  rented  to 
farmers  who  grew  corn. 

In  1933  my  Grandmother  Wheeler,  who  lived  at  what  is  now  120 
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Sudbury  Road,  died  and,  in  the  division  of  property  among  her  son  and  four 
daughters,  my  father  and  Aunt  Julia  received  the  farm  land  across  the  railroad 
tracks  on  Sudbury  Road.  Some  of  these  fields  had  been  in  the  family  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  They  have  been  replaced  by  what  is  now  Crosby's  Market 
and,  across  the  street,  by  the  Southfield  Road  homes.  For  a  few  years  we  farmed 
the  land  on  the  Crosby  Store  side.  We  owned  the  land  under  Johnny  Moreau's 
blacksmith  shop  located  where  the  parking  lot  entrances  and  the  Campbell  Build- 
ing are  today.  I  recall  our  taking  the  farm  horses  here  for  shoeing  and  broken 
machinery  parts  for  welding.  When  hardly  ten  years  old  I  was  allowed  to  drive  the 
horses  and  wagon  loaded  with  corn  or  hay  from  Sudbury  Road  to  home.  It  made 
me  feel  pretty  grown  up.  It  helped  that  the  horses  knew  the  way. 

The  Sudbury  Road  land  was  rich.  The  silage  corn  grew  very  tall — so  tall 
that  a  neighborhood  thief  wanting  to  pick  the  ears  had  to  chop  down  the  stalks.  (As 
I  write  this,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  story,  but  my  memory — which  sees  most 
things  from  my  youth  as  larger  than  they  look  today — is  very  firm!)  In  1935 
brother  Fred  took  six  stalks  of  this  enormous  silage  corn  to  the  Acton  Fair, 
winning  a  first  prize  for  my  father. 

We  worried  about  fire  and  special  care  was  taken  to  be  sure  that  hay  did 
not  heat  in  the  barn.  There  was  one  memorable  Christmas  Day  when  I  looked  out 
the  back  living-room  window  and  saw  smoke  coming  over  the  top  of  the  barn.  My 
brother  Fred  was  quick  to  react  and  we  called  the  fire  department.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  realized  we  were  seeing  steam  from  melting  snow — too  late  to  prevent  an 
unnecessary  routing  out  of  firemen  on  Christmas  morn.  My  face  reddens  even 
today  when  recalling  that  untimely  false  alarm. 

Dairy  farming  had  special  problems  in  the  1930s.  The  price  of  milk  went 
into  the  cellar  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  hardly  covered  the  cost  of  grain.  But  a 
worse  catastrophe  befell  us  when  the  Massachusetts  authorities  told  us  that  their 
tests  showed  every  one  of  our  cows  tested  positively  to  tuberculosis.  We  had  to 
sell  the  cows  for  almost  nothing  and  then  have  a  cow-free  farm  for  a  year.  Then  we 
bought  bred  heifers  and  gradually  got  back  in  business.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  my 
parents  decided  to  grow  Ayrshires — gradually  developing  a  herd  of  purebreds 
with  good  records,  sometimes  near  the  top  in  the  county.  We  named  our  cows  after 
celestial  stars.  We  belonged  to  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association,  the  New 
England  Ayrshire  Club  and  the  Massachusetts  Ayrshire  Club.  We  belonged  to  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  (DHIA)  which  sent  a  young  man  for  two 
milkings  each  month  to  weigh  the  production  of  each  cow  and  test  for  butterfat. 
This  helped  decide  when  to  cull  a  cow  and  which  calves  to  grow.  I  recall  that  Brud 
Tucker  was  one  of  these  young  men,  before  he  became  a  veterinarian  working 
with  Dr.  Russell. 

Part  of  building  the  herd  was  having  a  good  bull.  In  1935  we  bought  as  a 
calf  Pennshurst  Man  of  War  29th  who  contributed  to  improving  our  herd.  My 
mother  recalled  sending  the  telegram  to  buy  the  bull  calf.  The  telephone  operator 
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thought  she  was  trying  to  place  a  bet  on  a  horse  and  tried  to  help  her  word  the 
telegram  right.  The  bull  had  a  specially  built  pen  in  the  old  barn  which  could 
withstand  the  force  of  an  unruly  big  animal.  There  was  also  an  exercise  pen 
outside.  Each  morning  and  again  in  the  evening  my  father  opened  doors  and  gates 
to  form  a  runway  for  the  bull  to  go  between  indoor  and  outdoor  pens.  The  only 
problem  with  the  setup  was  the  occasional  reluctance  of  the  bull  to  go  inside  at 
night.  One  evening  my  impatient  mother  took  it  upon  herself  to  chase  the  bull  and 
landed  near  death  in  the  Emerson  Hospital  after  being  badly  gored.  As  sympa- 
thetic as  my  father  was  to  women's  rights,  he  never  reconciled  himself  to  the 
appropriateness  of  my  mother  taking  on  the  task  of  chasing  bulls.  I  think  that  was 
the  last  time  for  her  in  that  role.  Eventually  we  switched  to  using  artificial 
insemination  and  stopped  keeping  a  bull.  We  belonged  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Selective  Breeders  Association.  The  reward  for  good  breeding  and  better  feeding 
was  increased  production.  My  father's  name  was  added  to  a  National  Honor  Roll 
of  The  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  for  achieving  an  average  of  4 1 7  pounds 
ofbutterfatin  1950. 

My  father  had  a  special  love  for  plants  and  flowers.  He  had  an  uncanny 
ability  to  spot  four  leaf  clovers.  He  also  kept  track  of  where  unusual  flowers  grew. 
In  the  early  spring  there  were  pussy  willows.  In  late  spring  we  had  rhodora 
blooming  at  a  particularly  wet  spot  to  the  back  of  the  apple  orchard  across  the 
street.  Near  the  lane  leading  to  the  back  of  the  farm  were  honeysuckle,  fringed 
gentian  and  jack-in-the-pulpits.  Just  below  the  apple  orchard  there  were  colum- 
bines. My  brother  Henry  discovered  arethusa  growing  in  Algeo's  swamp. 

One  by  one  the  Virginia  Road  farms  went  out  of  business.  First,  Carl 
Davis  gave  up.  The  Algeos  retired.  Eddie  Carlson  stopped  farming  about  the  time 
the  airport  was  built.  My  parents  sold  out  in  1953.  Carl  Anderson's  pig  farm  went. 
Then  Lawrence  Kenny  stopped  market  gardening.  Jim  Breen's  son  (also  Jim)  kept 
on  as  a  part-time  farmer  until  he  died. 

A  sleepy  country  road  with  two  or  three  cars  an  hour  has  now  become  a 
well-traveled  route  to  many  homes  and  businesses.  In  this  context  it  is  admirable 
that  the  town  of  Concord  has  been  able  to  preserve  the  Breen  Farm  which  can  take 
over  the  name  Thoreau  Farm  from  us  next  door,  a  bit  of  rural  landscape  in  an 
increasingly  urban  part  of  town. 


Notes 


1  "Farming"  by  Ruth  R.  Wheeler,  The  Concord  Journal,  16  July  1953. 

2  The  Concord  Journal,  23  January  1930. 
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(Top)  Alfred  Hosmer  photograph,  ca.  1885  to  1890,  of  the  house  owned  by  Caleb 
H.  and  Ruth  R.  Wheeler  from  1916  to  1953  (courtesy  of  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library).  This  picture  influenced  drawings  of  the  Thoreau  birth  house  by  Flo- 
rence Richardson  in  1890  and  Mary  Wheeler  in  1897.  (Bottom)  The  Wheeler 
house  in  1950;  Caleb  and  Ruth  a  decade  after  leaving  Virginia  Road. 


The  concrete  "new  barn"  (top)  supplemented  the  "old  barn"  (middle),  of  possible 
Thoreau  birth-house  vintage,  which  held  the  likes  of  Penelope,  Hazel,  Molly,  and 
Sam.  The  apple  orchard  (bottom)  was  across  Virginia  Road.  "In  the  fall  we  took 
dropped  apples  to  Fritz's  Cider  Mill  on  Lexington  Road  in  Lincoln  beyond 
Bloody  Curve." 


Reeds,  Grasses  and  Reflected  Clouds 

Photo  by  botanist-photographer  Colleen  Patterson 

Courtesy  of  the  Patterson  Estate 


Seeds  of  Optimism: 
TfiorecM  s  Late  field Studies 


Madeleine  Minson 


For  his  last  object  of  investigation,  Thoreau  chose  the  ultimate  emblem 
of  potential:  the  seed.  He  began  to  study  seeds  and  seed  dispersal  in  the  winter  of 
1855-1856,  and  devoted  large  parts  of  1859  and  1860  to  the  subject.  His  late  field 
studies,  which  can  be  found  in  particular  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  "The 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  and  the  late  Journal,  are  pioneering  in  their  meticu- 
lous unraveling  of  nature's  fertility  and  intricate  relationships.1  As  Thoreau' s  own 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  his  studies  of  the  landscape  brought  him  ever  nearer  to 
the  beginning  of  life.  He  was  concerned  with  nature's  vigor  at  its  very  point  of 
origin,  as  well  as  with  some  of  its  subsequent  incarnations,  such  as  the  hardiness 
and  resilience  of  young  oak  trees.  Thoreau' s  interest  in  these  matters  testifies  to 
his  optimism,  which  remained  intact  even  when  his  own  strength  began  to  fail.  He 
focused  on  the  strongest  and  most  vibrant  aspects  of  nature,  and  studied  the 
distribution  of  seeds  at  least  partly  to  be  able  to  imagine  the  future  shape  of  the 
landscape.  Although  he  was  increasingly  aware  that  the  landscape  around  him  was 
at  risk,  threatened  by  mismanagement  and  expanding  settlement,  he  was  also 
convinced  of  nature's  intrinsic  strength,  putting  his  ultimate  trust  in  its  continued 
vitality. 

Thoreau  did  not  start  to  engage  with  seeds  in  a  systematic  way  until  the 
winter  of  1855-1856.  During  this  unusually  cold  winter,  a  pristine  layer  of  snow 
directed  him  towards  his  new  object  of  research  by  revealing  the  presence  and 
movements  of  seeds.  On  January  31,  he  reflected  on  how  the  new-fallen  snow  at 
the  North  Branch  had  renewed  the  landscape  and  made  it  easier  to  interpret: 

The  old  tracks  are  blotted  out,  and  new  and  fresher  ones  are  to  be  discerned.  It  is 
a  tabula  rasa.  These  fresh  falls  of  snow  are  like  turning  over  a  new  leaf  of 
Nature's  Album.  At  first  you  detect  no  track  of  beast  or  bird,  and  Nature  looks 
more  than  commonly  silent  and  blank.  You  doubt  if  anything  has  been  abroad, 
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though  the  snow  fell  three  days  ago,  but  ere  long  the  track  of  a  squirrel  is  seen 
making  to  or  from  the  base  of  a  tree,  or  the  hole  where  he  dug  for  acorns,  and  the 
shells  he  dropped  on  the  snow  around  that  stump.2 

Similarly,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  Thoreau  keeps  noticing  seeds  scattered  on 
the  promising  blankness  of  the  snow  and  the  snow-covered  ice.  On  February  3, 
1856,  he  writes: 

About  five  inches  of  soft  snow  now  on  ice.  See  many  seeds  of  the  hemlock  on  the 
snow  still,  and  cones  which  have  freshly  rolled  down  the  bank. 

There  comes  a  deep  snow  in  midwinter,  covering  up  the  ordinary  food  of  many 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  but  anon  a  high  wind  scatters  the  seeds  of  pines  and 
hemlocks  and  birch  and  alder,  etc.,  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the  snow  for 
them.  (Journal  VIII,  161-63) 

The  emptiness  of  the  winter  landscape  reveals  presences  that  are  hidden  in  other 
seasons  and  makes  the  motion  of  seeds  easier  to  trace.  Encouraged  by  these 
revelations,  Thoreau' s  interest  in  seeds  grew  rapidly.  Before  long,  he  would  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  distribution  of  seeds  through  the  landscape,  and  come  to 
think  of  this  process  as  part  of  nature's  purposefulness  and  overall  ecological 
logic.  In  nature,  nothing  is  ever  going  to  waste;  even  seeds  that  do  not  take  root  are 
scattered  as  food  in  an  act  of  provision  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  sight  of  seeds  on  snow  was  however  only  one  of  several  triggers  of 
Thoreau' s  expanding  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  mid- 1850s.  It  also  emerged  out 
of  his  ambition  to  track  the  progress  of  the  seasons.  He  had  been  taking  notes  on 
flowering  and  leafing  for  some  time,  but  as  the  1850s  progressed  he  became  more 
and  more  fascinated  by  the  prime  and  ripeness  of  plants.  Following  nature's  cycle 
through,  he  tried  to  pin-point  the  exact  moment  when  plants  shed  their  seeds.  His 
researches  into  seeds  thus  began  partly  as  a  natural  offshoot  of  his  devotion  to  the 
unfolding  seasons.  In  April  1856,  for  example,  he  notes  the  maturing  of  the  dog's- 
bane,  counting  the  time  until  it  will  scatter  its  seeds,  if  picked:  "See  a  dog's-bane 
with  two  pods  open  and  partially  curved  backward  on  each  side,  but  a  third  not  yet 
open.  This  soon  opens  and  scatters  its  down  and  seeds  in  my  chamber"  (Journal 
VIII,  306).  As  the  season  advances  and  plants  are  more  generally  going  to  seed, 
observations  along  this  line  become  more  frequent.  During  a  June  expedition  to 
Sconticut  Neck,  Thoreau  notes  seeds  being  shed  all  around  him:  "I  found  on  the 
rocky  and  rather  desolate  extremity  of  this  point  the  common  Oxalis  stricta  on  the 
seashore,  abundant,  going  to  seed;  apparently  carrots  (?)  naturalized;  atriplex  not 
yet  out;  beach  pea,  still  out  and  going  to  seed"  (Journal  VIII,  389).  References  to 
plants  going  to  seed  are  even  more  prominent  in  the  Journal  of  1859  and  1860, 
when  comments  on  seeds  make  up  a  substantial  part  of  the  entries.  In  May  1860, 
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observations  on  the  subject  occur  almost  daily.  On  May  15,  "The  salix  humilis  is 
going  to  seed  as  early  as  the  discolor"  and  the  following  day  he  notices  "Masses 
of  double  samarae  unequally  disposed  along  the  branches  [of  a  red  maple], 
trembling  in  the  wind"  (Journal  XIII,  294-97).  Thoreau  ended  up  with  a  new 
interest  as  a  side  effect  of  his  attention  to  ripeness.  This  interest  both  literally  and 
metaphorically  amounted  to  a  new  beginning,  as  he  turned  to  the  start  of  the  life- 
cycle  he  had  been  tracing  for  so  long.  Paradoxically  enough,  however,  seeds  also 
represent  the  final  stage  of  this  cycle  (they  are  the  products  of  spent  organisms), 
although  their  main  association  is  with  vitality  and  future  life. 

Thoreau' s  surge  of  interest  in  seeds  has  yet  another,  perhaps  more 
specific,  source;  the  issue  of  pine  and  oak  succession.  The  question  of  why  oaks 
tend  to  spring  up  where  pines  had  previously  grown  and  vice  versa  was  a  common 
topic  of  debate  in  Massachusetts.  Near  the  beginning  of  "The  Succession  of  Forest 
Trees,"  in  which  Thoreau  summarizes  his  findings  on  the  subject,  he  points  out 
that  he  has  often  discussed  the  issue  with  his  townsmen:  "At  those  dinner-tables 
referred  to,  I  have  often  been  asked,  as  many  of  you  have  been,  if  I  could  tell  how 
it  happened,  that  when  a  pine  wood  was  cut  down  an  oak  one  commonly  sprang 
up,  and  vice  versa.  To  which  I  have  answered,  and  now  answer,  that  I  can  tell, — 
that  it  is  no  mystery  to  me."3  He  would  also  have  encountered  this  forest  manage- 
ment problem  in  George  B.  Emerson's  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  Growing 
Naturally  in  the  Forests  of  Massachusetts  (1846),  of  which  he  owned  a  copy  and 
to  which  he  often  referred.4  Emerson  includes  letters  from  people  who  have 
witnessed  this  phenomenon.  Mr.  E.  Swift,  for  example,  reports  that  "Many 
instances  have  occurred  in  this  town,  of  pine  lands  having  been  cleared  of  the  pine 
timber,  which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  spontaneous  growth  of  oak."5  The  obser- 
vation was  so  common  that  Emerson  even  acknowledges  the  potential  redundancy 
of  further  discussion:  "I  have  many  similar  statements  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  the  Hon.  D.  P.  King,  of  Danvers,  tells  me  that  the  fact  is  so  universally 
admitted,  that  he  is  surprised  at  my  asking  the  question."6  This  age-old  forest 
management  issue  soon  became  the  focal  point  of  Thoreau' s  field  work  on  seed 
distribution.  The  commonplace  starting  point  of  this  project  makes  sense  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  he  thrived  on  observation  of  the  obvious  and  made  it  his  art  to 
(re)discover  what  everybody  knew.  If  the  problem  he  set  out  to  solve  was  familiar 
and  ordinary,  to  Thoreau  it  still — and  perhaps  therefore — was  steeped  in  wonder. 

Thoreau' s  late  writing  on  seeds  and  seed  distribution  displays  both 
scientific  thoroughness  and  dreamy  admiration.  Many  statements,  such  as  his 
well-known  celebration  of  seeds  in  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  amount  to  a 
seamless  fusion  of  the  two  approaches:  "Though  I  do  not  believe  that  a  plant  will 
spring  up  where  no  seed  has  been,  I  have  great  faith  in  a  seed — a,  to  me,  equally 
mysterious  origin  for  it.  Convince  me  that  you  have  a  seed  there,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  expect  wonders"  (Ex,  248). 7  While  stressing  his  scientifically  rational 
lack  of  belief  in  spontaneous  generation,  Thoreau  turns  to  the  seed  as  the  origin  of 
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a  similar  charm  and  wonder;  it  is  tangible  but  still  beyond  his  full  comprehension. 
Like  Darwin,  Thoreau  argues  against  spontaneous  generation  throughout  his 
Journal  entries  on  seeds;  when  he  read  The  Origin  of  Species  in  early  1860,  it 
confirmed  many  of  his  own  observations  on  the  subject.  His  claims  for  the 
significance  of  seeds  are  based  on  specific  observations,  but  they  often  transcend 
their  factual  starting  points.  This  habit  of  shifting  from  the  actual  to  the  symbolic 
is  related  both  to  Thoreau' s  urgent  desire  to  make  sense  of  the  world  around  him 
and  to  the  fact  that  his  science  and  transcendentalism  were  closely  linked — they 
could  be  used  in  the  same  quest  for  knowledge  and  higher  meaning. 

Thoreau  certainly  invests  his  factual  subject  matter,  seeds  and  forest 
succession,  with  a  lot  of  metaphorical  significance.  A  sense  of  the  power  and 
potential  of  seeds  and,  by  extension,  nature  itself,  continually  activates  his  imagi- 
nation. If  the  mystery  of  seeds,  in  the  deepest  sense,  is  beyond  comprehension,  as 
John  Hildebidle  has  suggested  in  passing,8  Thoreau' s  reverential  entries  are 
informed  by  a  sense  of  the  impenetrability  at  their  core.  However  well  he  got  to 
know  their  workings,  the  capacity  for  life  bound  up  in  these  small  objects  was  too 
awe-inspiringly  expansive  to  be  grasped  and  described  in  neat  terms.  So  much 
better  to  marvel  at  them  and  try  to  capture  their  singularity  in  impassioned  prose, 
as  Thoreau  increasingly  did.  In  the  Journal  of  1859  and  1860,  he  is  often  im- 
pressed by  the  fertility  of  the  seed-suffused  landscape  around  him.  When  he  sees 
new  groves  springing  up  in  January  1 860,  he  traces  them  back  to  the  soil  from 
which  they  sprang:  "Nature  so  fills  the  soil  with  seeds  that  I  notice,  where 
travellers  have  turned  off  the  road  and  made  a  new  track  for  several  rods,  the 
intermediate  narrow  space  is  soon  clothed  with  a  little  grove  which  just  fills  it" 
{Journal  XIII,  79).  The  previous  spring,  Thoreau  pursued  the  thought  of  continual 
regrowth  to  even  greater  extremes,  calling  attention  to  the  earth-wide  harmony  of 
nature's  successive  incarnations.  Inspired  by  the  sight  of  seeds  on  water,  he  wrote: 

Deep  lie  the  seeds  of  the  rhexia  now,  absorbing  wet  from  the  flood,  but  in  a  few 
months  this  mile- wide  lake  will  have  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe;  and  the 
tender  rhexia  will  lift  its  head  on  the  drifted  hummocks  in  dense  patches,  bright 
and  scarlet  as  a  flame, — such  succession  have  we  here, — where  the  wild  goose 
and  countless  wild  ducks  have  floated  and  dived  above  them.  So  Nature  con- 
denses her  matter.  She  is  a  thousand  thick.  So  many  crops  the  same  surface  bears. 
(Journal  XII,  98-99) 

If  nature  is  "a  thousand  thick,"  as  Thoreau  feels  it  to  be,  bearing  crop  after  crop, 
the  potential  of  the  seed  is  the  source  of  this  fertility,  which  imparts  its  richness  to 
the  evolving  landscape.  The  sight  of  floating  seeds  readily  inspires  an  extravagant 
vision  of  continuity  and  far-reaching  dispersal. 

In  Dispersion,  Thoreau' s  wonder  at  the  multiplying  potential  of  seeds 
finds  expression  in  some  fine  images.  If  you  pause  to  contemplate  the  leap  from 
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seed  to  tree,  it  seems  almost  unfathomably  strange.  Thoreau's  concluding  com- 
ment on  the  dispersal  of  white  willow  seeds  certainly  makes  you  do  so:  "Such  is 
the  way  in  which  this  tree  sows  its  seed,  and  possibly  some  of  these  downy  atoms, 
which  strike  your  cheek  without  your  being  conscious  of  it,  may  come  to  be 
pollards  five  feet  in  diameter."9  Perceived  in  this  foreshortened  way,  the  miracle 
inherent  in  something  as  commonplace  as  growth  becomes  apparent.  A  bit  later 
on,  Thoreau  calls  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  expansive  potential  of  the  seed, 
using  references  to  Pliny  (and  also  John  Evelyn)  to  back  up  his  point:  "From  such 
small  beginnings — a  mere  grain  of  dust,  as  it  were — do  mighty  trees  take  their 
rise.  As  Pliny  says  of  the  cypress,  'It  is  a  marvellous  fact,  and  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  a  tree  should  be  produced  from  sources  so  minute,  while  the 
grains  of  wheat  and  of  barley  are  so  very  much  larger,  not  to  mention  the  bean'" 
(FS,  66). 10  Thoreau  concludes  his  discussion  with  a  playful  calculation  of  what 
size  a  seed  of  the  earth  would  have  been,  had  such  a  thing  been,  based  on  the  ratio 
of  willow  seeds  to  full-grown  willows.  In  his  answer — "a  globe  less  than  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  diameter,  which  might  lie  on  about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  this 
town"  (FS,  67) — he  arrives  at  a  spectacular  illustration  of  the  potency  of  seeds. 

Thoreau  was  just  as  impressed  by  the  distant  reach  of  seeds.  His  reflec- 
tions on  this  subject,  which  emerged  directly  out  of  his  field  studies,  are  often  very 
imaginative.  When  he  tried  to  work  out  the  origin  of  new  groves  by  locating  their 
parent  trees,  his  attention  was  caught  by  the  energy  with  which  seeds  spread 
through  the  landscape.  He  noted  with  incessant  interest  how  they  were  dislodged 
and  transported,  as  when  he  observed  the  little  bearberry  willow  disperse  its  seeds 
with  the  wind:  "Its  seeds  were  just  bursting  away  with  irrepressible  elasticity  and 
buoyancy,  and  spreading  its  kind  from  peak  to  peak  along  the  White  Mountain 
range"  (FS,  59). u  Thoreau  found  the  agency  of  animals  in  the  dispersion  of  seeds 
equally  marvelous.  He  devoted  several  long  sections  to  this  topic  in  the  late 
Journal  and  Dispersion.  In  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  latter  work,  he 
comments  on  distribution  by  squirrels,  mice,  jays  and  other  kinds  of  birds.  In 
November  1860,  he  is  struck  by  the  disappearance  of  pitch  pine  cones  from  the 
landscape,  and  reflects:  "I  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  collected  into 
some  hole  in  a  tree  or  in  the  earth, —  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  this, — and 
possibly  some  are  buried  as  nuts  are.  What  stores  of  them  there  must  be  collected 
in  some  places  now!"  [Journal  XIV,  207]).  To  Thoreau,  the  beauty  of  seed 
transportation  stems  at  least  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  independent  of  man 
and  suggests  nature's  self-sufficiency.  The  better  he  got  at  interpreting  such 
patterns  of  distribution,  the  more  impressed  he  became  by  the  order  and  vitality  of 
the  landscape. 

The  spread  of  seeds  by  the  wind  was  perhaps  the  means  of  dispersal  that 
intrigued  Thoreau  most.  He  loved  to  trace  their  flights  in  thought  and  could  sit  and 
watch  them  for  hours,  an  occupation  implied  by  the  following  suggestion  of  a 
soothing  September  activity:  "If  you  sit  at  an  open  attic  window  almost  anywhere, 
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about  the  20th  of  September,  you  will  see  many  a  milkweed  down  go  sailing  by  on 
a  level  with  you, — though  commonly  it  has  lost  its  freight, — notwithstanding  that 
you  may  not  know  of  any  of  these  plants  growing  in  your  neighborhood"  (Journal 
XIV,  11).  Following  the  path  of  seeds  in  this  way  often  induced  a  mood  of  lyrical 
reverie.  The  most  magnificent  flight  of  all  is  that  of  the  thistle-down,  which  may 
rise  higher  than  the  seeds  of  most  other  species.  Thoreau's  observations  on  the 
August  1860  trip  to  Mount  Monadnock  back  up  this  claim.12  In  Dispersion,  where 
he  devotes  five  pages  to  thistle-downs,  his  comments  frequently  shift  from  the 
literal  (straight-forward  observations,  extracts  from  classical  writers,  his  own 
Journal  record)  to  the  fantastic.  He  allows  the  mystery  of  dispersal  to  weave  its 
potent  spell  around  him,  as  in  this  open-ended  passage: 

Perhaps  one  whose  down  is  particularly  spreading  and  open  rises  steadily  from 
your  hand,  freighted  with  its  seed,  till  it  is  several  hundred  feet  high  and  then 
passes  out  of  sight  eastward.  Was  not  here  a  hint  to  balloonists?  Astronomers  can 
calculate  the  orbit  of  that  thistledown  called  the  comet,  conveying  its  nucleus, 
which  may  not  be  so  solid  as  a  thistle  seed,  somewhither;  but  what  astronomer 
can  calculate  the  orbit  of  your  thistledown  and  tell  where  it  will  deposit  its 
precious  freight  at  last?  It  may  still  be  travelling  when  you  are  sleeping.  (FS,  87) 

Thoreau  calls  attention  to  the  wonder  implicit  in  the  phenomenon  he  describes, 
expanding  a  world  we  thought  we  knew.  His  image  of  the  unarrested  rise  and 
flight  of  the  thistle-down  opens  up  tantalizing  imaginative  realms,  transforming  its 
subject  matter  into  an  image  of  possibility  itself. 

As  Dispersion  proceeds,  Thoreau's  faith  in  seeds  becomes  more  and 
more  assertive.  He  describes  milkweed  seeds,  which  enchant  him  with  their  ability 
to  rise  and  fly,  as  prophesies  of  future  springs.  They  even  promise  the  continuation 
of  the  world  itself.  Commenting  on  their  distant  reach,  his  imagination  takes  off  in 
corresponding  flight.  The  spreading  seeds  are  off  to  perpetuate  their  race  in  new 
places  in  perfect  parallel  to  the  American  experience  of  migration  and  settlement: 

How  many  myriads  go  sailing  away  thus,  high  over  hill  and  meadow  and  river, 
on  various  tracks  until  the  wind  lulls,  to  plant  their  race  in  new  localities — who 
can  tell  how  many  miles  away?  ...  I  am  interested  in  the  fate  or  success  of  every 
such  venture  which  the  autumn  sends  forth.  And  for  this  end  these  silken 
streamers  have  been  perfecting  themselves  all  summer,  snugly  packed  in  this 
light  chest,  a  perfect  adaptation  to  this  end — a  prophecy  not  only  of  the  fall,  but  of 
future  springs.  Who  could  believe  in  prophecies  of  Daniel  or  of  Miller  that  the 
world  would  end  this  summer,  while  one  milkweed  with  faith  matured  its  seeds? 
(FS,  93)13 

In  Thoreau's  excited  reading,  the  milkweed  seeds  function  as  suggestive  links  to 
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times  to  come.  They  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  future.  Seeds,  after  all,  are  seeds  of 
ensuing  life;  observed,  as  here,  in  their  full  lightness  and  persistence,  they  are 
directly  emblematic  of  hope.  The  fact  that  Thoreau  concludes  the  passage  by 
ascribing  some  of  this  faith  to  a  milkweed  itself,  which  innocently  prepares  for 
generations  to  come,  makes  the  entry  even  more  touching.  He  thus  establishes  a 
division  between  an  animated  landscape,  which  is  confident,  vibrant  and  intent  on 
renewal,  and  a  human  lack  of  faith  in  natural  process,  which  opens  the  way  for 
prophets  of  doom:  man's  belief  all  too  easily  ends  up  in  the  wrong  quarters. 

But  even  this  self-propagating  landscape  is  not  invulnerable.  Thoreau' s 
sense  of  the  significance  of  seeds  towards  the  end  of  his  life  is  directly  related  to  an 
emerging  concern  with  the  preservation  of  the  American  landscape,  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  settlement  across  the  continent.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859,  he  had  been  contemplating  the  way  seeds  would  become  more  vital  as 
people  used  up  the  natural  resources  and  forests  grew  sparse.  The  following 
autumn,  his  entries  are  steeped  in  foreboding,  highlighting  the  future  importance 
of  seeds:  "As  time  elapses,  and  the  resources  from  which  our  forests  have  been 
supplied  fail,  we  shall  of  necessity  be  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  seed"  {Journal  XIV,  132).  This  tentative  anxiety  about  the  destiny  of 
the  American  landscape  provides  the  literal  starting  point  for  Dispersion — Thoreau 
uses  the  entry  in  unchanged  form  in  his  introductory  statement.  He  also  differenti- 
ates between  the  attitude  to  seeds  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Seeds  have  of 
necessity  long  been  held  in  high  regard  in  the  less  abundant  and  more  densely 
populated  countries  of  Europe.  Throughout  Dispersion,  the  seed  is  described  as  an 
agent  of  future  provision  that  holds  out  a  reassuring  promise  of  fertility  and 
regeneration.  By  identifying  the  vital  ecological  function  of  the  seed,  Thoreau 
calls  attention  to  a  means  by  which  the  landscape  may  be  preserved.  As  John 
Hildebidle  puts  it,  "The  seed  will  save  us — but  only  if  we  learn  its  'significance.' 
Toward  the  teaching  of  that  significance  Thoreau  turns  his  manuscript  ['Notes  on 
Seeds']."14 

Thoreau' s  imagination  certainly  thrived  on  the  thought  of  the  potency 
and  potential  of  seeds.  When  he  observed  that  a  newly  dug  pond  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  had  been  restocked  by  sprouting  seeds  (and  even  by  fishes,  via  a  ditch 
that  linked  it  to  a  nearby  river),  he  commented:  "Thus,  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are 
in  life"  (FS,  100- 101). 15  The  cemetery  provides  a  stark  backdrop  to  this  image  of 
teeming  life;  the  sheer  incongruity  of  the  juxtaposition  speaks  of  nature's  resil- 
ience and  disregard  of  death.  By  tracing  the  vegetation  he  discovers  in  the  pond 
back  to  its  source,  nature's  steady  supply  of  seeds  (which  have  either  lain  dormant 
in  the  mud  or  been  transported  there  by  wind,  water  and  animals),  Thoreau  calls 
attention  to  the  link  between  seeds  and  life.  The  two  are  indeed  near- synonymous 
in  the  late  Journal  and  Dispersion,  the  presence  of  one  indicating  the  possibility 
(or  inevitability)  of  the  other.  In  the  above  passage,  his  thoughts  shift  from  the 
pond  to  the  notion  of  "a  world  that  is  already  planted,  but  is  also  still  being  planted 
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as  at  first"  (FS,  101).  In  its  teeming  fertility,  the  landscape  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
transition  and  constantly  renewed. 

Thoreau's  reading  of  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  Species  around  this  time 
confirmed  his  sense  of  nature's  vigor  and  of  the  link  between  seeds  and  subse- 
quent life.  A  copy  of  the  book  arrived  in  Concord  on  January  1 ,  1 860,  and  Thoreau 
soon  got  to  read  it.16  The  influence  of  Darwin's  development  theory  is  prominent 
in  Dispersion  and  the  Journal  of  the  1860s.  It  is  apparent  for  example  in  his 
Journal  entry  for  October  18,  1860,  which  moves  from  a  tentative  enquiry  into 
how  another  pond,  "that  little  pool  at  south  end  of  Beck  Stow's,"  became  stocked 
with  plants,  through  the  thought  of  a  world  that  is  constantly  being  planted,  to  the 
issue  of  creation  and  dispersal  in  the  distant  geological  past.  This  is  followed  by  a 
direct  reference  to  Darwin's  theory: 

Unless  you  can  show  me  the  pool  where  the  lily  was  created,  I  shall  believe  that 
the  oldest  fossil  lilies  which  the  geologist  has  detected  (if  this  is  found  fossil) 
originated  in  that  locality  in  a  similar  manner  to  these  of  Beck  Stow's.  We  see 
thus  how  the  fossil  lilies  which  the  geologist  has  detected  are  dispersed,  as  well  as 
these  which  we  carry  in  our  hands  to  church. 

The  development  theory  implies  a  greater  vital  force  in  nature,  because  it  is 
more  flexible  and  accommodating,  and  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  constant  new 
creation.  (Journal XIV,  146-47;  Thoreau's  emphasis) 

The  elements  of  Darwin's  landscape,  like  Thoreau's,  have  ample  power  to  dis- 
perse, diverge  and  multiply.  In  his  late  work,  Thoreau  seems  more  clearly  aware 
than  ever  before  of  how  nature  is  caught  up  in  an  incessant  process;  it  is  planted 
and  yet  being  planted,  evolving  through  "constant  new  creation."  This  insight  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  his  comments  on  forest  management  in  1860.  He  stresses  the 
importance  of  an  annual  planting  of  trees  and  of  there  being  trees  in  every  stage  of 
growth  (Journal  XIV,  212).  He  also  introduces  the  somewhat  paradoxical  sugges- 
tion that  "our  forest  generally  is  in  a  transition  state  to  a  settled  and  normal 
condition"  (Journal  XIV,  218).  Thoreau's  vision  of  a  future  period  when  each  tree 
would  occupy  its  optimum  position  was  perhaps  an  elusive  dream,  normality 
shifting  as  inevitably  as  the  forest  itself.17  The  Concord  wood  lots  he  observed 
were  in  a  disorderly  state  of  continual  transition.  But  like  Darwin,  whose  observa- 
tions led  him  to  a  fundamental  optimism  about  nature's  ways  (which  is  most 
clearly  expressed  in  the  final  section  of  The  Origin  of  Species)}*  Thoreau  was 
inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  progress  and  general  amelioration. 

Through  his  careful  studies  of  the  wood  lots  around  Concord,  Thoreau 
gradually  developed  a  more  assured  understanding  of  their  evolution.  In  the 
myriad  of  details  with  which  he  was  confronted,  he  learned  to  discern  some  of  the 
central  changes  that  had  taken  place.  In  these  delimited  areas  at  least,  his  chosen 
wood  lots,  he  found  a  way  of  transcending  the  boundaries  of  time  which  enabled 
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him  to  speak  with  some  certainty  about  the  course  nature  had  taken.  If  the  past 
could  become  thus  transparent,  perhaps  the  future  could  too.  But  apart  from  a 
general  vague  anxiety  about  impending  change,  Thoreau  was  reluctant  to  make 
too  many  assumptions  about  times  to  come.  The  seed  might  hold  the  secrets  of 
future  ages  enclosed  in  its  small  self,  but  its  workings  were  too  capricious  to  be 
readily  guessed.  Some  of  the  history  of  the  landscape  could  be  neatly  unraveled, 
but  its  future  incarnations  were  subject  to  startling  changes  and  nowhere  near  as 
easily  deduced.  The  late  Journal  contains  many  statements  about  nature's  apparent 
illogic,  such  as  the  reckless  waste  of  seeds  in  its  economy.  Thoreau  was  fascinated 
by  the  mortality  rate  of  oak  acorns  and  the  amount  of  seeds  that  came  to  nothing. 
In  October  1860,  the  rapid  decay  of  swamp  white  oak  acorns  surprises  him  to  the 
extent  of  making  him  doubt  nature's  ways:  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  looks  like 
a  glaring  imperfection  in  Nature,  that  the  labor  of  the  oaks  for  the  year  should  be 
lost  to  this  extent.  The  softening  or  freezing  of  cranberries,  the  rotting  of  potatoes, 
etc.,  etc.,  seem  trifling  in  comparison.  The  pigeons,  jays,  squirrels,  and  woodlands 
are  thus  impoverished.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  great  purpose  is  served  by  this 
seeming  waste"  {Journal  XIV,  149).  A  few  days  later,  he  returns  to  this  line  of 
thought  in  a  gently  inquisitive  way:  "There  is  no  such  mortality  in  nobler  seeds — 
seeds  of  living  creatures,  as  eggs  of  birds,  for  instance — as  I  have  noticed  in  white 
oak  acorns.  What  if  the  eggs  of  any  species  of  bird  should  be  addled  to  this  extent, 
so  that  it  should  be  hard  to  find  a  sound  one?"  (Journal  XIV,  167-68).  The  answer 
might  be  that  extinction  would  ensue,  a  situation  which  was  clearly  not  the  case 
with  less  "noble"  seeds,  such  as  acorns.  Most  were  born  to  die,  but  the  survival  of 
a  select  few  ensured  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

Thoreau  was  however  aware  that  the  thwarted  destiny  of  most  seeds  was 
not  just  a  matter  of  illogical  waste,  but  a  necessary  sacrifice  that  was  part  of 
nature's  provision  for  the  future.  The  loss  of  seeds  was  furthermore  common 
knowledge.  The  botanist  Asa  Gray  even  sets  out  in  figures  how,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  few  seeds  actually  grow  as  they  were  intended,  although  all  have  the 
potential  to  do  so.19  When  Thoreau  comments  on  the  meager  success  rate  of 
willow  seeds  in  Dispersion,  he  acknowledges  the  purpose  of  this  seeming  waste: 
"But  though  the  seeds  of  the  willow  thus  annually  fill  the  air  with  their  lint,  being 
wafted  to  every  cranny  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  apparently  only  one  in  a 
million  gets  to  be  a  shrub  or  tree.  Nevertheless,  that  suffices;  and  Nature's  purpose 
is  completely  answered"  (FS,  61).  Thoreau' s  lucid  understanding  of  the  function 
of  nature's  apparent  over-production  was  most  probably  suggested  to  him  by 
Darwin,  whose  argument,  in  turn,  was  influenced  by  Thomas  Malthus's  An  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population  (1793).20  In  particular  in  chapter  three  of  The 
Origin  of  Species,  he  emphasizes  that  fertility  must  be  checked  or  it  would 
overwhelm  the  earth.  Darwin  here  explores  the  role  of  destruction  in  the  ecologi- 
cal system  in  detail.  He  discusses  topics  such  as  the  early  death  of  most  seeds  and 
seedlings,  which  are  often  thwarted  by  other  plants  and  species,21  and  comments 
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on  the  purpose  of  these  redundant  seeds  in  nature's  economy:  "But  the  real 
importance  of  a  large  number  of  eggs  or  seeds  is  to  make  up  for  much  destruction 
at  some  period  of  life;  and  this  period  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  an  early  one."22 
He  arrives  at  some  striking  illustrations  of  his  ideas,  such  as  the  following 
description  of  the  way  in  which  destruction  ensures  the  continuation  of  harmony: 
"Lighten  any  check,  mitigate  the  destruction  ever  so  little,  and  the  number  of  the 
species  will  almost  instantaneously  increase  to  any  amount.  The  face  of  Nature 
may  be  compared  to  a  yielding  surface,  with  ten  thousand  sharp  wedges  packed 
close  together  and  driven  inwards  by  incessant  blows,  sometimes  one  wedge 
being  struck,  and  then  another  with  greater  force."23  According  to  Darwin,  the 
outcome  of  this  incessant  struggle  for  existence  among  every  known  species  is  a 
precarious  balance.  As  he  puts  it,  "battle  within  battle  must  ever  be  recurring  with 
varying  success  [in  nature];  and  yet  in  the  long-run  the  forces  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  that  the  face  of  nature  remains  uniform  for  long  periods  of  time."24 

Darwin's  work  produced  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  understanding  of 
nature's  balance.  Nature  could  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  easy 
harmony;  it  was  at  war  with  itself,  each  individual  species  struggling  for  sur- 
vival.25 His  comments  on  the  tensions  that  hold  nature  in  check  (while  simulta- 
neously threatening  to  overwhelm  it)  are  reflected  in  several  ways  in  Thoreau's 
work  on  seeds.  They  inform  both  his  comments  on  the  ongoing  battle  between 
pines  and  oaks  and  his  sense  of  a  landscape  that  is  under  constant  threat,  threat- 
ened, among  other  things,  by  its  own  vitality:  the  transforming  power  of  the  seed. 
Nature  can  readily  overthrow  its  present  configuration  or  break  down  man's 
structures.  On  one  occasion,  the  sight  of  a  small  pitch  pine  seedling  in  a  pasture 
triggers  a  sense  of  impending  doom: 

It  was,  as  it  were,  a  little  green  star  with  many  rays,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  lifted 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  ground  on  a  slender  stem.  What  a  feeble  beginning 
for  so  long-lived  a  tree!  By  the  next  year  it  will  be  a  star  of  greater  magnitude,  and 
in  a  few  years,  if  not  disturbed,  these  seedlings  will  alter  the  face  of  Nature  here. 
How  ominous  the  presence  of  these  moss-like  stars  to  the  grass,  heralding  its 
doom!  Thus,  from  pasture  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  becomes  forest — 
because  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  and  not  of  moss  and  grass  alone,  fell  on  it.  (FS,  27) 

Speaking  of  "the  face  of  Nature,"  Thoreau  even  echoes  Darwin's  turn  of  phrase  in 
the  passage  on  nature's  precarious  balance,  an  echo  which  may  or  may  not  be 
deliberate.  If  the  succession  of  woodlands  can  be  described  in  as  lyrical  terms  as 
these  (in  a  vision  in  which  seedlings  are  stars  and  the  threat  they  represent  is 
described  with  utmost  clarity),  so  can  the  destiny  of  the  seeds  that  never  germi- 
nate. During  the  cold  winter  of  1859-1860,  Thoreau  marvels  at  the  skill  of  tree 
sparrows  who  shake  dry  andromeda  seeds  to  the  ground  and  claim  these  bypassed 
objects  as  their  sustenance: 
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These  dry  persistent  seed-vessels  hold  their  crusts  of  bread  until  shaken.  The 
snow  is  the  white  table-cloth  on  which  they  fall.  No  anchorite  with  his  water  and 
his  crust  fares  more  simply.  It  shakes  down  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  it  wants  at 
each  shrub,  and  shakes  the  same  or  another  cluster  after  each  successive  snow. 
How  bountifully  Nature  feeds  them!  . .  .  These  shrubs  ripen  an  abundant  crop  of 
seeds  to  supply  the  wants  of  these  immigrants  from  the  far  north  which  annually 
come  to  spend  the  winter  with  us.  (Journal  XIII,  91-92) 

Each  "wasted"  seed  serves  an  ecological  purpose,  as  Thoreau's  observations  this 
winter  and  his  concurrent  reading  of  Darwin  confirm.  Death  seems  omnipresent  in 
the  landscape  he  studies,  but  its  result  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  further  life. 

Alongside  his  interest  in  seeds,  Thoreau  was  equally  preoccupied  with 
another  emblem  of  hope  in  his  last  few  years:  evidence  of  resilience.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  way  certain  trees,  notably  hickories,  keep  springing  up  again  if 
they  are  cut  down,  defying  death  time  after  time  and  to  poignant  extremes. 
Evidence  of  nature's  incessant  vigor,  such  resilience  also  bore  witness  of  its 
ability  to  adapt  itself  to  new  circumstances  and  discover  alternative  modes  of 
living,  a  point  Thoreau  took  to  heart.  In  autumn  1860  in  particular,  he  explored  the 
perseverance  of  hickories  and  other  trees,  which  could  partly  be  accounted  for  by 
life  remaining  in  their  thick  and  sturdy  roots.  At  the  end  of  September,  he 
measured  and  examined  the  roots  of  young  hickory  shoots.  In  October,  a  similar 
investigation  of  roots  in  cleared  wood  lots  makes  him  speculate  about  the  troubled 
life  stories  of  grown  trees: 

When  you  see  an  oak  fully  grown  and  of  fair  proportions,  you  little  suspect  what 
difficulties  it  may  have  encountered  in  its  early  youth,  what  sores  it  has  over- 
grown, how  for  years  it  was  a  feeble  layer  lurking  under  the  leaves  and  scarcely 
daring  to  show  its  head  above  them,  burnt  and  cut,  and  browsed  by  rabbits. 
Driven  back  to  earth  again  twenty  times, — as  often  as  it  aspires  to  the  heavens. 
The  soil  of  the  forest  is  crowded  with  a  mass  of  these  old  and  tough  fibres,  annually 
sending  up  their  shoots  here  and  there.  The  underground  part  survives  and  holds  its 
own,  though  the  top  meets  with  countless  accidents.  (Journal  XIV,  121) 

Thoreau's  somewhat  exaggerated  account  suggests  a  strong  desire  to  envisage  these 
resilient  roots  and  trees  as  signs  of  hope.  But  even  his  wildest  speculations  on  the 
subject  emerged  out  of  factual,  firsthand  observations.  Later  this  month,  he  counts 
tree  rings  and  examines  the  growth  and  roots  of  seedlings  in  Emerson's  wood  lot.  He 
learns  a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  some  of  these  future  trees.  The  following  brief 
extract  is  taken  from  one  such  "biography"  of  a  (thwarted)  oak  seedling: 

This  seedling  had  died  down  to  the  ground  six  years  ago,  and  then  these  two 
slender  shoots,  such  as  you  commonly  see  in  oak  woods,  had  started.  The  root 
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was  a  regular  seedling  root  (fusiform  if  straightened),  at  least  seven  eights  of  an 
inch  thick,  while  the  largest  shoot  was  only  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  though 
six  years  old  and  ten  inches  high.  The  root  was  probably  ten  years  old  when  the 
seedling  first  died  down,  and  is  now  some  sixteen  years  old.  Yet,  as  I  say,  the  oak 
is  only  ten  inches  high.  This  shows  how  it  endures  and  gradually  pines  and  dies. 
(Journal  XIV,  169-70;  Thoreau's  emphasis) 

Even  if  this  particular  oak  suffered  in  its  infancy,  its  survival  is  ensured  by  the 
thickness  of  its  roots;  its  future  may  not  be  as  bleak.  As  Thoreau  puts  it  with 
reference  to  "one  of  the  largest  of  the  lilacs  at  the  Nutting  wall,"  "It  evidently  dies 
down  many  times,  and  yet  lives  and  sends  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  root"  (Journal 
XIV,  171). 

Thoreau's  comments  on  nature's  resilience  are  almost  always  optimis- 
tic, dwelling  on  the  element  of  success  inherent  in  the  overcoming  of  adversity. 
Survival  is  the  keynote  of  Thoreau's  record  of  his  late  field  studies,  which  contains 
many  remarks  along  the  following  lines:  "A  seedling,  it  is  true,  may  have  died 
down  many  times  till  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  so  at  last  send  up  a  more 
vigorous  shoot  than  at  first"  (Journal  XIV,  252).  Each  death  serves  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  further  growth,  hardening  the  plant  to  renewed  efforts  as  well  as  testifying 
to  the  sheer  tenacity  of  nature's  impetus  for  life.  This  optimistic  emphasis  is 
strongly  apparent  in  the  lengthy  section  on  the  hickory  in  the  second  part  of 
Dispersion.  It  contains,  for  example,  this  eloquent  and  carefully  observed  account 
of  the  way  early  setbacks  may  be  transcended  by  future  growth: 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  these  little  hickories  have  endured  and  prevailed  over. 
Though  I  searched  the  whole  of  Fair  Haven  hillside,  not  only  for  the  smallest  but 
the  most  perpendicular  and  soundest,  each  of  the  three  that  I  sawed  off  had  died 
down  once  at  least,  years  ago,  though  it  might  not  show  any  scar  above  ground. . . . 
Most  of  these  small  ones  consist  of  several  stems  from  one  root,  and  they  are 
often  of  such  fantastic  forms  and  so  diseased  that  they  seem  to  be  wholly  dead  at 
a  little  distance.  Some  which  have  thus  died  down  and  sent  up  again  two  or  more 
curving  shoots  are  in  the  form  of  rude  hooks  and  the  like,  and  yet  evidently  many 
of  them  make  erect,  smooth,  and  sound  trees  at  last — all  defects  smoothed  over 
and  obliterated.  (FS,  141;  Thoreau's  emphasis) 

In  Thoreau's  interpretation  of  the  landscape,  nature  may  claim  some  sacrifices  but 
revival  is  always  ready  and  waiting;  "erect,  smooth,  and  sound"  hickory  trees  will 
triumph  at  last.  The  moral  and  metaphorical  relevance  of  these  observations  is,  as 
ever,  at  the  back  of  his  mind.  A  lesson  can  be  learned  from  encounters  with 
resilience.  As  he  proposes,  "It  will  be  very  suggestive  to  a  novice  just  to  go  and  dig 
up  a  dozen  seedling  oaks  and  hickories  and  see  what  they  have  had  to  contend 
with.  Theirs  is  like  the  early  career  of  genius"  (Journal  XIV,  286-87).  Slow 
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growing  trees  have  their  human  parallels;  both  become  stronger  for  the  misfor- 
tunes they  once  suffered. 

In  some  of  his  last  reflections  on  nature,  Thoreau's  fascination  with 
resilience  led  him  to  another,  equally  optimistic,  way  of  viewing  the  landscape. 
This  centred  on  a  sense  of  nature's  longevity;  resilience  on  a  broad  scale.  His 
observations  convinced  him  that  nature  was  in  some  ways  invulnerable.  Even 
though  it  was,  as  Darwin  implies,  in  a  state  of  tension  and  at  war  with  itself,  it  was 
always  ready  to  repair  whatever  damages  were  inflicted  upon  it,  from  within  or 
without  and  including  those  caused  by  man.  This  long-term  perspective  on  the 

landscape  brings  the  unbreakable  beauty  of  Walden  Pond  to  mind:  "Sky  water 

It  is  a  mirror  which  no  stone  can  crack,  whose  quicksilver  will  never  wear  off, 
whose  gilding  Nature  continually  repairs;  no  storms,  no  dust,  can  dim  its  surface 
ever  fresh."26  Similar  sentiments  also  pervade  the  entry  that  concludes  the  Journal 
for  1860,  Thoreau's  last  full  year  of  record  keeping,  in  providential  terms:  "What 
though  the  woods  be  cut  down,  this  emergency  was  long  ago  foreseen  and 
provided  for  by  Nature,  and  the  interregnum  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  barren  one.  She 
is  full  of  resources:  she  not  only  begins  instantly  to  heal  that  scar,  but  she  consoles 
(compensates?)  and  refreshes  us  with  fruits  such  as  the  forest  did  not  produce.  To 
console  us  she  heaps  our  baskets  with  berries"  {Journal  XIV,  301). 

If  nature  does  not  compensate  in  this  immediately  gratifying  way,  pro- 
viding berries  in  the  place  of  trees  in  an  act  of  provision  which,  as  Thoreau 
optimistically  points  out,  minimizes  the  damage  caused  by  man,  it  will  compen- 
sate in  other  ways  in  due  course.  Part  of  its  strength  lies  in  its  length  of  perspective, 
a  sublime  leisure  in  which  to  achieve  its  ends  and  overcome  any  setbacks  it  might 
suffer.  In  relation  to  the  rapid  emergence  of  white  pine  lots,  Thoreau  comments: 
"We  need  not  be  surprised  at  these  results  when  we  consider  how  persevering 
Nature  is  and  how  much  time  she  has  to  work  in.  It  does  not  imply  any  remarkable 
rapidity  or  success  in  her  operations"  (FS,  36).  Or  as  he  puts  it  in  more  general 
terms  in  January  1 861 :  "Nature  is  slow  but  sure;  she  works  no  faster  than  need  be; 
she  is  the  tortoise  that  wins  the  race  by  her  perseverance;  she  knows  that  seeds 
have  many  other  uses  than  to  reproduce  their  kind.  In  raising  oaks  and  pines,  she 
works  with  a  leisureliness  and  security  answering  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
trees.  If  every  acorn  of  this  year's  crop  is  destroyed,  never  fear!  she  has  more  years 
to  come"  (Journal  XIV,  312).  Thoreau's  close  attention  to  seeds  and  resilience 
made  him  confident  about  nature's  grand  scale  and  capacity  for  repair.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  conclusion  he  drew;  his  understanding  of  the  situation  was  more 
realistic  and  complex  than  that. 

While  believing  that  nature's  vigor  and  steadiness  of  purpose  ensured  its 
protection  in  the  long  run,  Thoreau  was  simultaneously  anxious  about  the  threat 
posed  by  man.  This  concern  was  fairly  new  at  the  time,  but  would  become  central 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  thought  of  a  weakness  in  nature  was  inconceivable  to 
earlier  generations  of  Americans,  who  enjoyed  a  continent  of  seemingly  boundless 
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resources.  The  landscape  may  be  teeming  with  vitality,  swiftly  able  to  restore  its 
abundance,  like  the  burnt  wood  lot  Thoreau  describes  in  October  1860  ("So 
vivacious  are  the  roots  and  so  rapidly  does  Nature  recover  herself  [Journal  XI\ '. 
105]),  but  it  is  by  no  means  invulnerable.  He  points  out  that  the  greatest  harmony 
can  be  found  in  "natural  woods."  such  as  the  still  relatively  unspoiled  Inches 
Woods,  where  man  has  not  interfered.  During  his  walks  to  these  woods  in 
November  1860.  Thoreau  keeps  lamenting  man's  intrusions.  Many  of  his  state- 
ments amount  to  gentle  criticism  of  his  folly: 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  wood  that  has  been  let  alone  for  the  longest  period  the 
greatest  regularity  and  harmony  in  the  disposition  of  the  trees  will  be  observed, 
while  in  our  ordinary  woods  man  has  often  interfered  and  favored  the  growth  of 
other  kinds  than  are  best  fitted  to  grow  there  naturally.  To  some,  which  he  does 
not  want,  he  allows  no  place  at  all.  (Journal  XI\\  245 1 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  entirely  let  alone,  this  which  is  now  an  oak  wood  would 
have  become  a  white  pine  wood.  (Journal  XIV,  247;  Thoreau' s  emphasis ) 

Thoreau' s  anger  at  the  owner  of  the  Concord  wood  lot  who  burned  down  its 
growth  of  young  oaks  to  sow  winter  rye  reveals  a  more  urgent  concern  about  the 
threat  of  mismanagement.  The  episode  appears  in  the  Journal  in  October  1 860. 
and  is  later  used  in  the  final  section  of  Dispersion.  His  description  of  the  man's 
rash  act,  which  is  partly  due  to  ignorance,  culminates  in  an  often  quoted  proposi- 
tion for  protection: 

What  a  fool!  Here  nature  had  got  evemhing  ready  for  this  emergency,  and  kept 
them  ready  for  many  years, — oaks  half  a  dozen  years  old  or  more,  with  fusiform 
roots  full  charged  and  tops  already  pointing  skyward,  only  waiting  to  be  touched 
off  by  the  sun, — and  he  thought  he  knew  better,  and  w  ould  get  a  little  rye  out  of  it 
first,  which  he  could  feel  at  once  between  his  fingers,  and  so  he  burned  it.  and 
dragged  his  harrow  over  it. . .  .  So  he  trifles  with  nature.  I  am  chagrined  for  him. 
That  he  should  call  himself  an  agriculturalist!  He  needs  to  have  a  guardian  placed 
over  him.  A  forest-warden  should  be  appointed  by  the  town.  Overseers  of  poor 
husbandmen.  (Journal  XIV.  131) 

The  fact  that  Thoreau  calls  for  help  by  the  town  authorities  to  keep  "poor 
husbandmen"  in  check,  a  very  uncharacteristic  plea,  indicates  the  scale  of  his 
anger  and.  by  extension,  the  extent  of  his  concern.  But  there  is  still  a  hint  of  irony 
in  this  proposition.  This  is  introduced  by  the  complex  pun  on  "poor."  which,  as 
well  as  describing  the  lack  of  skill  and  the  financial  state  of  the  husbandmen,  also 
positions  them,  with  a  degree  of  sympathy,  as  the  victims  of  the  appointed  forest 
wardens.  Thoreau  thus  distances  himself  from  his  own  proposition  in  the  very  act 
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of  making  it,  and  he  does  this  so  subtly  that  his  primary  point  is  not  obscured. 

However  vibrantly  alive  nature  is,  and  however  surely  the  forest  will 
prevail  again  in  due  course,  it  still  needs  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  good  sense. 
This  was  rarely  the  case  in  Thoreau's  surroundings,  as  his  agitated  summary  of  his 
discoveries  about  the  way  the  Concord  wood  lots  have  been  handled  indicates: 
"The  history  of  a  wood-lot  is  often,  if  not  commonly,  here,  a  history  of  cross- 
purposes, — of  steady  and  consistent  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Nature,  of  interfer- 
ence and  blundering  with  a  glimmering  of  intelligence  at  the  eleventh  hour  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor.  The  proprietor  of  wood-lots  commonly  treats  Nature  as  an 
Irishman  drives  a  horse, — by  standing  before  him  and  beating  him  in  the  face  all 
the  way  across  a  field"  (Journal  XIV,  132;  Thoreau's  emphasis).27  In  the  above 
entries,  Thoreau  takes  the  opposition  between  man  and  nature  to  dualistic  ex- 
tremes. He  ascribes  all  the  consistency  to  nature  while  man  acts  erratically,  if 
"with  a  glimmering  of  intelligence  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

Thoreau  was  however  not  alone  in  his  concern  about  man's  encroach- 
ment on  the  landscape.  The  American  wilderness  was  more  acutely  threatened 
than  ever  before,  not  just  in  the  relatively  densely  populated  East  but  also  in  the  far 
West.  This  threat  is  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  A  sense  of  imminent 
change  and  (perhaps  inevitable)  loss  of  former  natural  resources  was  becoming  a 
prominent  topos  in  American  nineteenth-century  literature,  in  particular  in  that 
written  by  Easterners  about  the  West,  as  Roderick  Nash  has  shown.28  Nash 
outlines  a  progression  from  works  that  merely  lament  the  loss  of  the  wilderness  to 
those  that  call  for  protection.  Both  these  approaches  are  apparent  in  Thoreau's 
statements  on  the  subject,  many  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  nostalgically  slanted 
essays  "Huckleberries"  (extracted  by  Leo  Stoller  from  the  "Notes  on  Fruits" 
manuscript)  and  "Wild  Apples,"  as  well  as  in  the  later  sections  of  the  Journal. 

Thoreau  would  also  have  encountered  similar  preservation  sentiments  in 
works  concerned  with  his  immediate  surroundings.  George  B.  Emerson  describes 
a  Massachusetts  landscape  that  has  been  transformed  by  thoughtless  exploitation. 
Emerson  wants  to  awaken  people  "to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  some  of  the 
blessings  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  lead  them  ...  to  resolve  to  preserve 
the  old  forests  and  plant  new."29  In  the  introduction  to  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  he  sets  forth  his  anxiety  about  the  way  the  landscape  has  been  treated  in 
emphatic  (and  rather  melodramatic)  terms.  Writing  in  1846.  however,  he  regards 
the  threat  as  largely  of  the  past;  at  the  time,  the  situation  seemed  to  be  improving  in 
Massachusetts: 

A  few  generations  ago.  an  almost  unbroken  forest  covered  the  continent.  The 
smoke  from  the  Indian's  wigwam  rose  only  at  distant  intervals:  and  to  one 
looking  from  Wachusett  or  Mount  Washington,  the  small  patches  laid  open  for 
the  cultivation  of  maize,  interrupted  not  perceptibly  the  dark  green  of  the  woods. 
Now,  these  old  woods  are  everywhere  falling.  The  axe  has  made,  and  is  making. 
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wanton  and  terrible  havoc. .  . .  The  new  settler  clears  in  a  year  more  acres  than  he 
can  cultivate  in  ten.  and  destroys  at  a  single  burning  many  a  winter's  fuel,  which 
would  be  better  kept  in  reserve  for  his  grandchildren.  This  profuse  waste  is 
checked,  but  it  has  not  entirely  ceased.  It  is,  however,  giving  way  to  better  view  s. 
Ever  since  this  survey  was  begun,  a  wiser  economy  shows  itself.  May  it  be 
universal.30 

Thoreau  did  not  take  as  optimistic  a  view  of  forest  management  in  the  area. 
Through  his  close  attention  to  the  ecology  of  the  landscape,  he  was  aware  of  the 
more  subtle  long-term  damage  caused  by  continual  mistreatment  of  the  woods,  as 
well  as  of  the  dramatic  threat  posed  by  new  clearings. 

The  better  Thoreau  came  to  understand  nature's  ecology,  the  more  vital 
wise  forest  management  appeared  to  him.  In  Dispersion,  he  emphasises  that  it  is  a 
practical  matter,  which  demands  concrete  action  to  prevent  species  from  disap- 
pearing: "The  time  will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not  already,  when  we  shall  have  to 
take  special  pains  to  secure  and  encourage  the  growth  of  white  oaks,  as  we  already 
must  that  of  chestnuts,  for  the  most  part.  These  oaks  will  become  so  scattered  that 
there  will  not  be  seed  enough  to  seed  the  ground  rapidly  and  completely"  (FS. 
131).  Some  time  before  Thoreau  was  writing,  F.  A.  Michaux  had  tried  to  enlighten 
American  farmers  about  the  importance  of  sensible  management  of  their  woods, 
for  economic  purposes  if  no  others.  Like  Thoreau  after  him,  he  called  for  proper 
structures  of  protection,  along  European  lines,  to  check  the  "alarming  destruction 
of  the  trees  proper  for  civil  and  naval  construction  ...  a  destruction  which  goes  on 
increasing,  and  which  will  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population."31  Thoreau  had  a  clear  vision  of  what  needed  to  be  done,  both  in 
specific  instances  and  on  a  broader  scale.  At  the  beginning  of  1861.  he  famously 
suggested  that  each  town  should  appoint  a  committee  "to  see  that  the  beauty  of  the 
town  received  no  detriment"  {Journal XFV,  304). 32  He  also  defended  the  vanishing 
American  right  to  walk  freely  through  the  landscape,  emphasizing  the  rapidly 
shrinking  difference  between  America  and  Europe:  "It  is  true  that  we  as  yet  take 
liberties  and  go  across  lots,  and  steal,  or  "hook."  a  good  many  things,  but  we 
naturally  take  fewer  and  fewer  liberties  every  year,  as  we  meet  with  more 
resistance.  In  old  countries,  as  England,  going  across  lots  is  out  of  the  question. . . . 
We  are  tending  to  the  same  state  of  things  here,  when  practically  a  few  will  have 
grounds  of  their  own,  but  most  will  have  none  to  walk  over  but  what  the  few  allow 
them"  (Journal  XFV,  305-6).  Such  pleas  for  preservation  and  comments  on  im- 
pending change  bespeak  a  nagging  insecurity  about  the  future  of  the  landscape, 
but  their  element  of  lament  is  counteracted  by  a  confident  vision  of  action  that 
could  be  taken.  In  his  engagement  with  preservation  issues.  Thoreau  tended,  as  so 
often,  to  be  constructive  rather  than  despairing.  He  was  eager  to  alert  others  to  the 
situation  at  hand  and  to  try  to  change  their  approach.  Failing  that,  his  optimism 
was  so  deeply  ingrained  that  it  was  seldom  defeated.  If  the  encroachment  on  the 
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landscape  could  not  entirely  be  averted,  he  would  surely  find  ways  of  embracing 
these  new  circumstances,  as  he  gradually  accommodated  the  arrival  of  the  railroad 
back  in  the  1840s. 

However,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  horrified  to  hear  about  the  recent 
threats  to  Walden  Woods  posed  by  commercial  developments.  In  the  late  1980s, 
plans  were  underway  for  a  147,000-square  foot  office  park  at  Brister's  Hill,  seven 
hundred  yards  from  Thoreau's  cabin  site,  and  139  condominium  units  at  Bear 
Garden  Hill,  half  a  mile  from  Walden  Pond.  Both  these  proposals  were  stopped  by 
the  Walden  Woods  Project,  which  acquired  the  sites  in  1993  and  1991  respec- 
tively (along  with  three  others),  but  the  woods  are  by  no  means  saved;  thirty 
percent  of  the  area  is  still  privately  owned  and  could  become  subject  to  develop- 
ment. Continuing  threats  are  also  posed  by  a  landfill  near  the  pond  and  the  nearby 
highway,  Route  2.33  An  office  complex  and  a  block  of  apartments  near  his  pond 
and  heavy  traffic  through  his  woods  would  not  have  been  easy  changes  to  digest, 
even  for  the  ever-optimistic  Thoreau.34 

Although  Thoreau  was  acutely  aware  of  the  threats  posed  to  the  land- 
scape around  Concord  in  his  day,  its  wildness  disappearing  in  the  face  of  develop- 
ment, he  remained  convinced,  somewhere  deep  at  heart,  of  the  invulnerable 
vitality  of  nature.  This  faith  does  not  necessarily  ring  true  any  more;  innumerable 
landscapes  have  been  laid  to  waste  since  Thoreau's  times  and  the  ecological 
balance  is  more  precarious  than  ever  before.  To  Thoreau,  however,  it  seemed  that 
nature  could  be  beaten  back  ever  so  many  times  and  still  find  the  resources  to 
return,  protected  by  its  own  diversity  and  abundance.  His  view  is  still  reassuringly 
optimistic,  if  a  little  out  of  date.  Seeds,  like  landscapes,  might  go  to  waste,  but 
other  seeds  and  other  landscapes  will  with  certainty  appear  in  their  place,  harmony 
reasserting  itself  throughout  the  broken  lands.  This  is  at  least  what  Thoreau 
wanted  to  believe,  and  to  support  his  faith  he  kept  looking  for  signs  of  nature's 
resourcefulness  (often,  with  true  intentionality  of  the  eye,  finding  exactly  what  he 
was  seeking).  As  he  put  it  on  the  discovery  of  a  thriving  young  pine  forest  in  a 
pasture  where  there  was  not  a  single  tree,  and  indeed  "not  a  germinating  seed  of 
one,"  fifteen  years  earlier:  "I  confess  that  I  love  to  be  convinced  of  this  inextin- 
guishable vitality  in  Nature.  I  would  rather  that  my  body  should  be  buried  in  a  soil 
thus  wide-awake  than  in  a  mere  inert  and  dead  earth"  {Journal XIV,  268).  Not  only 
can  this  vigor  readily  transcend  death — the  death  of  single  seeds,  entire  land- 
scapes, or  his  own  body — it  also  imparts  some  of  its  energy  to  the  appreciative 
beholder.  The  landscape  Thoreau  loves  is  both  threatened  and  secure,  and  its 
steadiness  and  security  seem  most  certain  when  he  contemplates  the  prospects 
contained  in  seeds.  By  exploring  the  workings  of  these  objects  in  both  literal  and 
metaphorical  terms,  Thoreau  concludes  his  vast  body  of  work  on  an  emblem  of 
optimism  and  continuity  that,  regardless  of  man's  folly,  casts  a  reassuring  glow 
over  the  final  stages  of  his  writings.  And  if  future  forests,  which  one  day  may 
stretch  unbroken  to  the  far  horizon,  can  be  "swaddled  and  involved  within  so  small 
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a  dimension,"35  in  seeds  that  are  produced  with  annual  certainty  and  lie  ready  and 
waiting  in  the  vigorous  earth,  does  he  not,  at  least  on  some  levels,  have  good 
reason  for  hope?36 


Notes 


1  The  material  in  the  late  Journal  and  that  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  often  overlap; 
many  passages  appear  in  two  different  versions.  The  latter  work  will  be  referred  to  as 
Dispersion  throughout  this  article. 

2  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  fourteen  volumes  bound  as  two, 
ed.  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen,  1906  (New  York:  Dover  Publications, 
1962),  Journal  VIII,  155;  Thoreau's  emphasis.  All  subsequent  references  to  this 
edition,  indicated  by  Roman  numerals,  will  appear  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

3  Henry  Thoreau,  Excursions  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company, 
1893),  227,  Thoreau's  emphasis.  All  subsequent  references  to  Ex  will  appear  paren- 
thetically in  the  text.  See  also  the  Journal  for  April  1856,  where  Thoreau  records  an 
exchange  on  the  subject  with  George  Hubbard:  "Observing  the  young  pitch  pines  by 
the  road  south  of  Loring's  lot  that  was  so  heavily  wooded,  George  Hubbard  remarked 
that  if  they  were  cut  down  oaks  would  spring  up,  and  sure  enough,  looking  across  the 
road  to  where  Loring's  white  pines  recently  stood  so  densely,  the  ground  was  all 
covered  with  young  oaks"  (Journal  VIII,  315). 

4  See  Appendix  A  ("Library  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau")  in  F.B.  Sanborn' s  The  Life  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917),  513. 
Thoreau's  first  brief  Journal  response  to  George  B.  Emerson's  work  occurs  in  July 
1851:  "Sunday  27  walked  from  Cohassset  to  Duxbury  &  sailed  thence  to  Clark's 
Island.  Visited  the  large  Tupelo  Tree  Nyssa  multiflora  in  Scituate  whose  rounded  & 
open  top  like  some  umbelliferous  plants  I  could  see  from  Mr  Sewal's — the  tree  which 
Geo  Emerson  went  25  miles  to  see — "  (Henry  Thoreau,  Journal  3,  ed.  Robert 
Sattelmeyer  et  al  [Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1984],  338).  References  to  George 
Emerson  appear  throughout  the  1 850s  Journal. 

5  George  B .  Emerson,  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  Growing  Naturally  in  the  Forests 
of  Massachusetts  (Boston:  Dutton  and  Wentworth,  State  Printers,  1846),  29. 

6  Emerson,  29. 

7  Bradley  Dean's  edition  of  Thoreau's  Dispersion  (extracted  from  the  unfinished  "Notes 
on  Seeds"  manuscript)  and  other  works,  Faith  in  a  Seed,  takes  its  title  from  this 
statement. 

8  See  74-75  of  John  Hildebidle's  Thoreau:  A  Naturalist's  Liberty  (Cambridge,  Mass. 
and  London:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1983),  where  he  considers  the  relation  between 
speculation  and  ascertainable  truth  about  seeds:  "From  time  to  time  Thoreau  is  not 
able  to  test  out  his  'suppositions'  in  the  field;  and  he  distinguishes  those  things  he 
'suspects'  from  those  things  he  has  observed. ...  It  is  not  that  any  specific  problem  is 
somehow  insoluble,  although  in  the  largest  sense,  the  wonder  of  the  seed  may  indeed 
be  just  that." 

9  Henry  Thoreau,  Faith  in  a  Seed:  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late  Natural 
History  Writings,  ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean  (Washington  D.C.  and  Covelo,  California: 
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Island  Press  /  Shearwater  Books,  1993),  57.  All  subsequent  references  to  FS  will 
appear  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

10  Thoreau'  s  quotation  from  Pliny  is  taken  from  his  Natural  History,  Bk.  27,  Ch.  14.  The 
passage  he  subsequently  cites  from  John  Evelyn's  Sylva  is  also  worth  noting,  steeped 
as  it  is  in  wonder  at  seeds:  "And  what  mortal  is  there  so  perfect  an  anatomist,  who  will 
undertake  to  detect  the  thousandth  part  or  point  of  so  exile  a  grain,  as  that  insensible 
rudiment,  or  rather  halituous  spirit  which  brings  forth  the  lofty  fir  tree  and  the 
spreading  oak?  [Or  who  is  prepared  to  believe]  that  trees  of  so  enormous  an  height  and 
magnitude,  as  we  find  some  elms,  planes,  and  cypresses,  some  hard  as  iron  and  solid 
as  marble  (for  such  the  Indies  furnish  many),  should  be  swaddled  and  involved  within 
so  small  a  dimension  (if  a  point  may  be  said  to  have  any)  without  the  least  luxation, 
confusion,  or  disorder  of  parts"  (FS,  66).  See  also  Matthew's  testament  in  the  Bible, 
where  imagery  of  seeds  is  frequently  used  in  parables  of  faith.  In  13:31-32,  Jesus 
compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  "which  a  man  took,  and 
sowed  in  his  field."  This  is  "the  least  of  all  seeds,"  but  it  soon  grows,  like  Evelyn's 
seeds,  into  "the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree"  where  birds  lodge.  A  few 
chapters  later,  in  17:20,  he  again  uses  the  image  of  a  mustard  seed  to  represent  faith  to 
the  disciples  ("If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  unto  you"). 

11  In  May  1860,  he  pursues  a  similar  line  of  thought  in  the  Journal,  commenting  on  the 
distant  reach  of  aspen  and  willow  seeds:  "No  wonder  that  these  small  trees  are  so 
widely  dispersed;  their  abundant  fine  and  light  seed,  being  buoyed  up  and  wafted  far 
through  the  atmosphere,  speedily  clothe  the  burnt  tracts  of  British  America.  Heavy- 
seeded  trees  are  slow  to  spread  themselves,  but  both  air  and  water  combine  to  transport 
the  seeds  of  these  trees"  (Journal  XIII,  305-6). 

12  See  his  comments  on  the  miraculous  flight  of  a  thistle-down  on  August  9:  "I  saw  what 
I  took  to  be  a  thistle-down  going  low  over  the  summit,  and  might  have  caught  it, 
though  I  saw  no  thistle  on  the  mountain-top  nor  any  other  plant  from  which  this  could 
have  come.  (I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  thistle  by  its  appearance  and  its  season.)  It 
had  evidently  come  up  from  the  country  below.  This  shows  that  it  may  carry  its  seeds 
to  higher  regions  than  it  inhabits"  (Journal  XIV,  50).  See  also  FS,  85-86,  where 
Thoreau  retells  this  incident. 

13  Thoreau  refers  to  the  apocalyptic  prophesies  of  Daniel  (of  the  Bible)  and  William 
Miller  (a  religious  leader  born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts)  in  the  same  breath,  an  act 
of  leveling  that  makes  the  sudden  end  of  the  world  seem  even  more  unlikely.  William 
Miller  was  a  militant  fundamentalist  who  believed  that  Christ  would  soon  return  to 
earth.  He  prophesied  the  second  coming  in  both  1843  and  1844  (see  his  1843  book 
Evidence  from  Scripture  and  History  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ)  and  won  half  a 
million  followers,  who  duly  prepared  themselves  for  the  end.  The  Adventist  church 
was  later  formed  by  Millerites. 

14  Hildebidle,  72. 

15  The  original  version  of  Thoreau' s  account  of  this  pond  appears  in  his  Journal  entry  for 
October  10,  1860  (Journal  XIV,  109-10).  In  this  entry,  which  contains  the  above 
reflection  on  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  he  describes  how  swiftly  the  pond  has  been 
stocked  since  it  was  completed  in  1859  and  contemplates,  in  some  detail,  the  origins  of 
the  seeds  that  have  repopulated  it. 
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16  See  Robert  D.  Richardson's  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles:  Univ.  of  California  Press,  1986),  376. 

17  Perhaps  Thoreau  had  something  like  the  "climax  community"  of  modern  ecological 
theory  in  mind — a  biological  community  that  reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  its 
constituent  species  adapt  to  each  other  and  exist  in  harmonious  balance.  The  concept 
has  however  been  criticized,  and  is  perhaps  more  useful  as  an  hypothesis  than  as  a  way 
of  describing  an  actual  state. 

1 8  The  last  few  pages  of  the  work  amount  to  a  statement  of  pure  optimism.  A  movement 
towards  perfection  is  described  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
For  example,  Darwin  concludes  that  "natural  selection  works  solely  by  and  for  the 
good  of  each  being,"  and  that  "all  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  will  tend  to 
progress  towards  perfection"  (Charles  Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species,  ed.  J.  W. 
Burrow  [London:  Penguin  Books,  1985],  459).  He  also  suggests  that  this  process  will 
continue  unbroken  in  the  future,  evolving  ever  higher  and  better  forms  of  life. 

19  See  for  example  Elements  of  Botany  (New  York:  G.  &  C.  Carvill  &  Co.,  1836),  247, 
where  he  includes  statistics  of  the  success  rates  of  different  kinds  of  seeds,  such  as  the 
information  that  twenty-four  thousand  thistle  seeds  tend  to  yield  one  crop,  whereas  the 
poppy  requires  more  than  thirty  thousand  seeds  for  the  same  purpose. 

20  Malthus  argued  that  certain  checks  on  the  growth  of  population,  in  the  form  of,  for 
example,  poverty  and  disease,  were  necessary  to  stop  it  from  multiplying  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

21  As  Darwin  put  it,  "A  plant  which  annually  produces  a  thousand  seeds,  of  which  on  an 
average  only  one  comes  to  maturity,  may  be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plants 
of  the  same  and  other  kinds  which  already  clothe  the  ground,"  116. 

22  Darwin,  119.  Darwin  goes  on  to  claim  that  the  production  of  a  single  seed  would 
suffice  if  it  was  never  destroyed  and  its  germination  could  be  ensured. 

23  Darwin,  119. 

24  Darwin,  124. 

25  For  an  interesting  and  informative  account  of  Darwin's  view  of  nature  and  Thoreau' s 
response  to  his  ideas  in  Dispersion,  see  Laura  Dassow  Walls's  Seeing  New  Worlds: 
Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century  Natural  Science  (Madison,  Wisconsin: 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1995),  194-99. 

26  Henry  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1971),  188. 

27  Anti-Irish  sentiments,  as  in  this  comparison,  can  be  found  throughout  Thoreau' s  work, 
but  there  are  also  instances  of  the  reverse:  appreciative  comments  about  Irish  people 
he  knew.  When  Thoreau  used  this  passage  in  Dispersion,  he  made  his  criticism  less 
harsh  by  changing  "an  Irishman"  to  the  more  specific  "a  certain  Irishman."  which 
suggests  that  he  had  second  thoughts  about  his  original  scathing  remark  (see  FS,  170). 

28  In  chapter  six  of  Wilderness  and  the  American  Mind,  "Preserve  the  Wilderness!," 
Nash  identifies  this  topos  in  the  work  of  for  example  John  James  Audubon.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Washington  Irving,  and  Francis  Parkman,  as  well  as 
Thoreau. 

29  Emerson,  2. 

30  Emerson,  2. 

31  See  Volume  I  of  F.  Andrew  Michaux's  The  North  American  Sylva,  or  A  Description 
of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  (Philadelphia:  Sold 
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by  Thomas  Dobson-Solomon  Conrad.  Paris:  Printed  by  C.  D'Hautel,  1817),  v-vi. 

32  Thoreau's  other  well-known  preservation  plea  occurs  in  October  1859,  when  he 
suggests  that  "Each  town  should  have  a  park,  or  rather  a  primitive  forest,  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  acres,  where  a  stick  should  never  be  cut  for  fuel,  a  common 
possession  forever,  for  instruction  and  recreation"  (Journal  XII,  387). 

33  See  the  Walden  Woods  Project  website,  http://www.walden.org/project 

34  The  Walden  area  as  it  appears  today  is,  however,  relatively  intact,  thanks  to  the  fact 
that  large  parts  of  it  are  run  as  a  State  Reservation  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Management,  and,  more  recently,  to  the  Walden  Woods  Project; 
Thoreau  would  not  have  been  too  appalled. 

35  The  extract  is  taken  from  a  quotation  from  John  Evelyn's  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees  in  Dispersion  (FS,  66). 

36  I  would  like  to  thank  Michael  Berger  and  Laura  Dassow  Walls  for  their  valuable 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  essay. 
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Te/tt/t  Muse  "Errant:  On  Thoreau  s  Crisis 
of  cIecfinotogy  and  Language 


Henrik  Gustafsson 


Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion  and  power— pulse  of  the  continent, 
For  once  come  serve  the  Muse  and  merge  in  verse,  even  as  here  I  see  thee. 
— Walt  Whitman,  "To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter"  (1876) 

The  sun  no  longer  shares  our  works 
And  the  earth  is  alive  with  creeping  men, 
Mechanical  beetles  never  quite  warm? 

—Wallace  Stevens,  "The  Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar"  (1937) 

The  railroad  served  as  an  immediate  and  powerful  symbol  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  in  nineteenth-century  America.  Like  no  other  technology,  it  seemed 
to  embody  the  dominant  Zeitgeist.  The  contemporary  social  forces  that  propelled 
it,  and  the  promises  these  forces  held  for  the  future — all  were  translatable  to  the 
form  and  performance  of  rail  technology.  As  locus  of  its  symbolic  power,  the 
locomotive — or  "iron  horse"  as  it  was  popularly  called — became  a  synecdoche 
not  only  for  the  railroad  but  for  a  range  of  diverse  and  at  times  conflicting  notions 
of  American  modernity. 

The  "iron  horse"  had  symbolic  import  already  with  its  name.  Here  was  a 
new,  unyielding  steed  far  stronger  than  its  natural  counterpart — a  creature  built  by 
man  bettering  nature.  While  "horse"  could  be  seen  to  signal  a  continuity  with 
tradition — recognizing  an  earlier  role  of  the  animal  in  exploring  and  colonizing 
the  continent — the  "iron"  qualifier  clinched  the  locomotive's  progressiveness,  its 
greater  work  potential.1  Added  to  these  aspects  were  purely  physical  ones:  the 
smoke  and  steam  exhausts;  the  fire  of  the  furnace;  the  hissing,  chugging,  and 
screeching  of  the  machine. 

Such  attributes  of  the  locomotive  made  it  a  potent  emblem  of  American 
industrialization.  One  may  consider,  for  example,  the  ease  with  which  the  railroad 
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could  be  linked  to  such  received  contemporary  notions  as  the  Commercial  Spirit, 
the  Westward  Urge  and  Manifest  Destiny.  Railroad  construction  demanded  enor- 
mous investments,  engineering  skill  and  manual  labor  to  succeed,  while  the 
completed  tracks  openly  displayed  the  inherent  strength  of  these  forces  working  in 
conjunction. 

A  powerful  Puritan  myth  of  settlement  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
technology's  advance.  According  to  this  conception,  the  American  continent 
presented  the  pilgrims  with  an  appropriately  harsh  wilderness,  a  nature  severely 
testing  their  strength  of  faith  and  will.  Any  "progress"  involving  the  subordination 
of  nature — by  machine  or  otherwise — ought  consequently  to  be  hailed  as  a 
progress  of  faith. 

Yet  the  Puritan  myth — and  the  development  it  served — was  soon  tem- 
pered by  opposing  sentiments.  Roderick  Nash  has  argued  that  successive  influ- 
ences of  primitivism,  a  gradually  more  secularized  and  affluent  society,  and  the 
rise  of  a  national  consciousness  all  made  for  a  radical  re-evaluation  of  American 
nature  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.2  No  longer  bound  to  battle  with 
their  natural  surroundings  for  survival,  Americans  instead  gained  the  freedom  to 
aestheticize  their  environment.  What  was  left  of  wilderness  thus  went  full  turn 
from  liability  to  asset  in  the  minds  of  some  (but  by  no  means  all)  citizens. 

Modern  scholarship  has  also  focused  on  forces  of  dissent  against  the 
dominant  settler  myth,  and  specifically  explored  the  ambiguity  among  American 
artists  as  to  its  worth.  As  Leo  Marx  has  shown,3  it  was  soon  locked  in  a  progressive 
dialectic,  where  contradictory  versions  competed  for  legitimacy.4  The  dominant 
view  continued  to  stress  conquest  as  progress:  "the  belief,"  in  Marx's  words,  "that 
history  is  a  record  of  the  steady,  cumulative,  continuous,  and  (for  its  most  ardent 
exponents)  predestined  expansion  of  knowledge  of  (and  power  over)  nature."5  By 
the  same  token,  however,  "a  .  .  .  minority  blended  its  own  critical,  dissident,  or 
'romantic'  response  to  the  onset  of  industrial  capitalism  with  the  opposed  repre- 
sentation of  the  trans-Atlantic  migration  as  a  redemptive  retreat  from  the  corrupt 
Old  World"  (Pilot,  xii).6 

With  the  large-scale  introduction  of  the  railroad  in  the  American  land- 
scape of  the  nineteenth  century,  tensions  between  contrary  conceptions  mounted. 
As  Marx  argues,  "the  society  prefigured  by  the  myth  of  the  Garden  would 
celebrate  a  passive  accommodation  to  nature's  law.  There,  survival  would  depend 
upon  organic  production  or  growth.  But  the  machine  foretold  an  economy  de- 
signed by  human  intelligence,  and  it  implied  an  active,  indeed  proud,  assertion  of 
humanity's  dominion  over  nature"  (Pilot,  118).  That  this  development — among  a 
range  of  sweeping  effects — should  also  cause  an  acute  crisis  of  representation 
among  American  artists  is  hardly  surprising.7  How  was  one  to  portray  the  new 
Machine,  the  new  landscape?  And  how,  underlying  this,  should  one  understand 
the  rapid  changes  everywhere  evident? 

In  the  following,  I  will  trace  a  broad  challenge  of  technology  in  Thoreau's 
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writings  by  focusing  on  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  (1849),  the  1850s 
journal,  and — in  particular — Walden  (1854).8  I  will  repeatedly  discuss  the  rail- 
road in  its  various  aspects,  as  it  frequently  proves  to  catalyze  Thoreau's  protean 
trials  with  what  he  saw  as  an  encroaching  mechanization.  In  an  earlier  essay,  I 
have  claimed  that  Thoreau  early  on  displayed  an  idealistic  disdain  for  the  railroad's 
materialism  and  intrusiveness.  This  was  soon  complicated,  however,  by  his  prag- 
matic indulgence  in  its  efficiency,  and  thereafter  by  a  selective  admiration  of  its 
more  "natural"  characteristics  and  effects.9  Presently  I  will  argue  that  Thoreau's 
remaining  external  critique  of  technology  gradually  develops  into  an  internal,  or 
aesthetic,  crisis  of  perception  and  writing — and  especially  so  in  Walden.  Evident 
here  are  his  pains  to  distance  himself  from  a  concept  of  textual  machinery.10  Thus 
"Sounds,"  in  a  forceful  undertow  to  its  overt  theme  of  a  "natural"  language,  poses 
the  vexing  question  of  how,  ultimately,  to  differentiate  language  from  technology?11 

TRANSCENDENTALISM  &  THE  "NEW  AMERICA" 

Before  looking  into  his  texts,  one  might  fruitfully  inquire  into  the  back- 
ground of  Thoreau's  intellectual  milieu.  Could  any  clear-cut  Transcendentalist 
attitude  toward  technology  have  influenced  him  early  on?  Was  Emerson,  for 
example,  representative  when  opining  in  1843  that  "Machinery  &  Transcenden- 
talism agree  well"?12  Catherine  L.  Albanese  has  argued  that  "the  Transcendental- 
ists  were  somewhat  ambivalent  about  the  substance  of  what  they  perceived  [i.e., 
societal  change].  They  marveled  at  the  wonders  which  technology  could  produce, 
yet  they  feared  being  overpowered  by  the  logic  of  the  machine.  .  .  .  They  credited 
the  commercial  ingenuity  of  their  fellow  New  Englanders"  but  worried  that,  "as 
Emerson  once  put  it,  things  were  'in  the  saddle'  and  rode  mankind"  {Motion,  148). 
These  sentiments  were  interlaced  with  a  fundamental  "enthusiasm  for  the  'new- 
ness' in  whatever  field,"  Albanese  maintains,  and  one  was  thus  wont  to  prefer  "the 
dynamic  over  the  placid,  the  moving  over  the  stationary"  {Motion,  149;  cf.  133).13 
Ultimately,  she  concludes,  this  optimistic  Transcendentalist  stance  was  rooted  in  a 
"theological  dictum  which  identified  God  with  motion"  and  a  moral  that  thus 
"equated  action  (outer  or  inner)  with  the  good"  {Motion,  149). 

A  sweeping  Transcendentalist  enthusiasm  over  the  "new  America"  as 
reflected  by  industrialization,  however,  must  be  seen  as  tentative  at  best.  While 
Albanese  quotes  some  early,  positive  Emersonian  assessments  of  the  railroad 
{Motion,  136-37),  the  later  Emerson — particularly  after  his  second  visit  to  En- 
gland in  1847 — became  increasingly  aware  of  its  negative  effects,  and  especially 
of  its  links  to  a  rampant  capitalism.14  George  Hochfield  has  reasoned  that  a 
mounting  disturbance  to  the  Transcendentalists  was  "a  fear  of  the  growing  influ- 
ence in  American  life  of  the  twin  forces  of  capitalism  and  industrialism.  This  fear 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  old  Jeffersonian  distrust  of  urban  economic  concen- 
tration, but  it  was  also  grounded  in  a  new  awareness  of  the  internal  contradictions 
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of  democratic  society.  The  very  freedom  on  which  democracy  was  based  had 
unleashed  an  acquisitive  power  capable  of  endangering  freedom  itself."15  Seen 
from  this  historical  perspective,  the  tangible  effects  of  industrial  development 
ought  perhaps  to  have  modified  some  of  the  idealistic  Transcendentalist  hopes 
expressed  initially.  But  while  they  undoubtedly  tempered  some  enthusiasm, 
Emerson,  for  example,  apparently  retained  the  belief  that  "liberty  and  machinery 
[are]  not  necessarily  incompatible"  ("Transcendental  Railroad,"  314).  Indeed,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  technology's  naturalness,  as  G.  Ferris  Cronkhite  has 
shown:  "Ultimately  the  railroad  was  a  part  of  Nature;  [Emerson  held]  that  the 
factory  village  and  the  railway  'fall  within  the  great  Order  not  less  than  the 
beehive  or  the  spider's  geometrical  web.  Nature  adopts  them  very  fast  into  her 
vital  circles,  and  the  gliding  train  of  cars  she  loves  like  her  own'"  ("Transcenden- 
tal Railroad,"  314). 

Thoreau's  uneasiness  over  technology  went  deeper  than  Emerson's,  and 
his  varied  criticism  of  it  remained  largely  intact  over  time.  Not  taking  any  cue 
from  his  fellow  Transcendentalists  as  to  its  worth,  his  stance  towards  technology 
evolved  heuristically,  based  mainly  on  his  own  observations  and  critical  reading. 
Reviewing  J.  A.  Etzler's  The  Paradise  within  the  Reach  of  all  Men,  without  Labor, 
by  Powers  of  Nature  and  Machinery  (2d  ed.,  London,  1842)  for  The  Democratic 
Review  in  1843,  for  example,  he  was  already  convinced  of  the  dubious  moral 
effects  of  a  large-scale  introduction  of  technology.  The  individual  was  utterly  lost 
in  Etzler's  communal  vision,  Thoreau  felt,  and  what  remained  of  him  would 
degenerate  into  conformity  and  materialism  should  the  German's  scheme  be 
realized.16 

ENTER  THE  MACHINE:  "RESISTANCE  TO  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT" 

With  the  publication  of  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  in  the  May 
1849  Aesthetic  Papers,  Thoreau  presented  a  rhetorical  device  building  on  his 
earlier  stance  toward  Etzler.  Thoreau  strengthens  his  polemic  by  metaphorically 
transforming  technology  into  an  oppressive  force,  commencing  by  calling  govern- 
ment a  "complicated  machinery"  that  people  have  foolishly  come  to  demand 
{Reform,  63-64). 17  Positing  "the  vitality  and  force  of  a  single  living  man"  against 
conformity,  he  yet  concludes  that  "the  mass  of  men  serve  the  State  thus,  not  as 
men  mainly,  but  as  machines,  with  their  bodies,"  wryly  adding  that  "wooden  men 
can  perhaps  be  manufactured  that  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well"  {Reform,  63;  66). 

To  the  nonconformist,  however,  the  exercises  of  government  are  bound 
to  be  felt  as  impingements.  Addressing  the  question  of  revolt.  Thoreau  next 
contrasts  the  nation  of  1775  to  his  contemporary  one.  He  comically  downplays  the 
older  revolution  as  an  eccentric  reaction  to  taxes  on  foreign  goods,  whereas  the 
issue  in  the  present — slavery — is  seriously  felt.  His  verdict  is  introduced  by  a 
consideration  of  history:  "all  machines  have  their  friction;  and  possibly  this  [1775 
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government]  does  enough  good  to  counterbalance  the  evil."  The  past  is  then 
contrasted  to  the  present,  in  an  effective  chiasmus:  "[b]ut  when  the  friction  comes 
to  have  its  machine,  and  oppression  and  robbery  are  organized,  I  say,  let  us  not 
have  such  a  machine  any  longer"  (Reform,  67). 

A  few  pages  on  Thoreau's  metaphor  is  fully  developed: 

If  the  injustice  is  part  of  the  necessary  friction  of  the  machine  of  government,  let 
it  go,  let  it  go:  perchance  it  will  wear  smooth, — certainly  the  machine  will  wear 
out.  If  the  injustice  has  a  spring,  or  a  pulley,  or  a  rope,  or  a  crank,  exclusively  for 
itself,  then  perhaps  you  may  consider  whether  the  remedy  will  not  be  worse  than 
the  evil;  but  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  you  to  be  the  agent  of  injustice 
to  another,  then,  I  say,  break  the  law.  Let  your  life  be  a  counter  friction  to  stop  the 
machine.  (Reform,  73-74) 

The  range  of  technical  terms  here  serves  to  illustrate  the  moral  gap  between  a 
virtuous  citizen  and  an  oppressive  government.  The  Machine-State  derives  much 
of  its  blunt  and  vulgar  character  from  the  fact  that  Thoreau  chooses,  again  and 
again,  to  pit  an  individual  conscience  against  it.  Thus,  while  acknowledging 
another  critic's  lead  in  seeing  the  essay  as  tripartite — with  the  State  presented  in 
its  actual  form,  later  in  ideal  guise,  and  the  two  stages  as  separated  by  Thoreau's 
night-in-jail  peripety — one  does  not  necessarily  need  to  extract  biblical  or  Dantean 
allusions  to  make  sense  of  the  narrative.18  For  what  occurs  in  the  jail  is  the 
individual's  symbolic  victory  over  the  Machine-State:  "I  could  not  but  smile  to 
see  how  industriously  [my  italics]  they  locked  the  door  on  my  meditations,  which 
followed  them  out  again  without  let  or  hinderance,  and  they  were  really  all  that 
was  dangerous.  As  they  could  not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to  punish  my 
body.  .  .  .  Thus  the  State  never  intentionally  confronts  a  man's  sense,  intellectual 
or  moral,  but  only  his  body,  his  senses.  It  is  not  armed  with  superior  wit  or 
honesty,  but  with  superior  physical  strength"  (Reform,  80). 

Victory  thus  comes  as  an  epiphany,  as  a  moment  of  sudden  insight  into 
the  crucial  weakness  of  the  State:  it  never  amounts  to  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  And  the  parts  found  useful  in  its  subjects  are  merely  their  bodies.  While  the 
jailers  plod  with  their  allotted  task  (note  Thoreau's  pun  on  "industriously"),  the 
prisoner  finds  that  his  soul  cannot  be  constrained.  His  thoughts  are  free,  whereas 
the  Machine-State  merely  fosters  conformity;  an  urge  to  '"be  a  secondary  at 
control,/  Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument/  To  any  sovereign  state'"  (Reform, 
66).19 

These  circumstances,  which  earlier  exasperated  him,  now  become  a 
double  source  of  hope.  Since  the  State  requires  menial  service  only,  the  higher 
mental  faculty  of  man  lies  latent,  waiting  to  be  stirred.  Following  a  common  awaken- 
ing to  reason  and  conscience,  the  State  will  inevitably  lose  its  oppressive  grip.  Its 
populace  will  aspire  to  lesser  dependence,  realizing  their  potential  for  individuality. 
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And  so  the  State,  by  implication,  no  longer  strikes  Thoreau  as  a  necessar- 
ily machine-like  power:  "[I]n  proportion  as  I  regard  this  as  not  wholly  a  brute 
force,  but  partly  a  human  force,  and  consider  that  I  have  relations  to  those  millions 
as  to  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  not  of  mere  brute  or  inanimate  things,  I  see  that 
appeal  is  possible,  first  and  instantaneously,  from  them  to  the  Maker  of  them,  and, 
secondly,  from  them  to  themselves"  {Reform,  85). 

Spanning  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  as  a  whole,  Thoreau' s  ma- 
chine metaphor  is  singularly  apt  to  the  work's  polemical  thrust.  It  is  forcefully 
employed  as  a  key  image  in  an  essay  wholly  concerning  human  relations.  A  first 
section  presents  the  State  as  a  gargantuan,  slumberous  cyborg — a  clear  target  for 
rebellious  rhetoric.  Then,  following  the  incarcerated  narrator's  moment  of  insight, 
the  State  gradually  loses  its  towering  stature,  crumbling  under  the  foreseen  moral 
enlightenment  of  its  subjects.  Rhetorically,  one  could  say  that  Thoreau  constructs 
an  effective  trope  only  to  dismantle  it.  The  machine,  as  a  metaphor  of  man  and 
synecdoche  of  the  State,  is  thus  effectively  portrayed  as  a  transient  phenomenon. 

WALDEN  &  THE  JOURNALS:  TOWARD  NOVEL  PERCEPTION  &  A  "NEW 
MYTHOLOGY" 

Thoreau' s  Journal  entries  on  the  railroad  during  the  years  spanning  the 
creation  of  Walden  are  largely  in  accord  with  the  moral  critique  presented  in  his 
earlier  writings,  and  also  show  his  mounting  concern  with  the  technology's  effects 
on  consciousness  and  landscape.  An  interesting  entry  penned  May  8,  1852, 
illustrates: 

Sundown  to  Cliffs,  (no  moon) 

I  am  most  impressed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  within  a  week.  Saw  a  load 
of  rock  maples  on  a  car  from  the  country.  Their  buds  have  not  yet  started — while 
ours  are  leaved  out —  They  must  have  been  brought  from  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont  where  is  winter  still  A  tree  with  all  its  roots  which  has  not  felt  the 
influence  of  spring — is  a  most  startling  evidence  of  winter — of  the  magic  worked 
by  the  rail-road — 20 

What  is  recorded  here  is  at  once  a  dislocation  of  space  (Vermont  maples  gliding 
intact  through  the  Concord  landscape)  and  distortion  of  time  (the  same  maples, 
numb  and  budless  from  cold,  presently  meeting  the  spring  warmth  of  Massachu- 
setts). The  rhythm  of  nature  thus  yields  to  the  new  rhythm  of  the  railroad,  working 
its  "magic" — whether  black  or  white — on  the  senses  of  the  spectator. 

Barbara  Novak  has  commented  on  the  spread  of  railroads  as  instigating  a 
mental  transformation  of  American  society:  "Railway  culture  was  possibly  the 
first  modern  culture  to  fulfill  the  ancient  desire  to  compress  space  and  purchase 
time.  Indeed,  time  itself — as  vast  engines  slid  along  the  ever-converging  rails, 
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wooden  sleepers  clicking  off  space  as  if  on  a  horizontal  clock — became  a  techno- 
logical dimension."21  Following  the  development  of  the  railroad,  accurate  clocks 
indeed  came  into  great  demand.  Where  earlier  the  light  of  day  often  sufficed  for 
guidance,  hours  and  minutes  became  increasingly  important  to  meet  the  logistics 
of  the  railroad  and  its  concomitant  industry.  The  clock's  function  was  also 
decisive,  as  Leo  Marx  has  shown,  in  linking  the  nineteenth-century  "industrial 
apparatus  with  consciousness.  The  laboring  man  [became]  a  machine  in  the  sense 
that  his  life  [became]  more  closely  geared  to  an  impersonal  and  seemingly 
autonomous  system"  {Machine,  248). 

Looking  ahead  to  the  "Sounds"  chapter  of  Walden,  the  reader  will  note 
that  Thoreau  there  oscillates  between  different  conceptions  of  time  and  space.  In 
meditative  passages  he  is  wont  to  cite  the  sun,  as  when  sitting  "in  my  sunny 
doorway  from  sunrise  till  noon,  rapt  in  a  revery,"  while  contending  that  "[m]y 
days  were  not  days  of  the  week,  bearing  the  stamp  of  any  heathen  deity,  nor  were 
they  minced  into  hours  and  fretted  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock."22 

When  the  railroad  makes  its  presence  felt,  however,  he  turns  abruptly  to 
the  new:  "for  the  last  half-hour  I  have  heard  the  rattle  of  railroad  cars,"  he  declares, 
and  later  finds  that  the  locomotive's  cloud-banner  "conceals  the  sun  for  a  minute" 
(W,  1 14;  1 16).  Implicitly  addressing  this  shift  in  perspective,  the  writer  comments: 
"The  startings  and  arrivals  of  the  cars  are  now  the  epochs  in  the  village  day.  They 
go  and  come  with  such  regularity  and  precision,  and  their  whistle  can  be  heard  so 
far,  that  the  farmers  set  their  clocks  by  them,  and  thus  one  well  conducted 
institution  regulates  a  whole  country.  Have  not  men  improved  somewhat  in 
punctuality  since  the  railroad  was  invented?  Do  they  not  talk  and  think  faster  in  the 
depot  than  they  did  in  the  stage-office?"  (W,  117-18).  While  a  portion  of  irony 
may  be  sensed  in  this  summation,  Thoreau  was  not  immune  to  the  new.  His 
depiction  of  evening  encounters  with  whippoorwills  in  the  same  chapter  is  illus- 
trative for  its  blending  of  time  indicators:23  "Regularly  at  half  past  seven,  in  one 
part  of  the  summer,  after  the  evening  train  had  gone  by,  the  whippoorwills  chanted 
their  vespers  for  half  an  hour,  sitting  on  a  stump  by  my  door,  or  upon  the  ridge  pole 
of  the  house.  They  would  begin  to  sing  almost  with  as  much  precision  as  a  clock, 
within  five  minutes  of  a  particular  time,  referred  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  every 
evening"  (W,  123-24). 

The  perception  of  space  is  another  factor  liable  to  change  with  the 
introduction  of  the  railroad.  We  see  it  with  the  rock  maple  passage  above,  but  also 
in  "Sounds,"  where  Thoreau' s  narrator  feels  "refreshed  and  expanded  when  the 
freight  train  rattles  past  me,  and  I  smell  the  stores  .  .  .  reminding  me  of  foreign 
parts,  of  coral  reefs,  and  Indian  oceans,  and  tropical  climes,  and  the  extent  of  the 
globe.  I  feel  more  like  a  citizen  of  the  world"  (W,  1 19).  The  train  pulling  its  foreign 
cargo  past  the  writer  transforms  his  immediate  environment  into  a  microcosm  of 
the  larger  world.  It  helps  him  assert,  as  he  has  earlier  in  Walden,  that  "Olympus  is 
but  the  outside  of  the  earth  every  where"  (W,  85). 
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Latterly,  steam  and  the  fine  arts  have  scraped  acquaintance,  the  real  and  the 
ideal  have  smoked  pipes  together.  The  iron  horse  and  Pegasus  have  trotted  side 
by  side  in  double  harness.  .  .  .  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  conjunction  Heaven 
knows.  We  believe  it  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  human  progress. 
— D.  H.  Strother,  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  19  (1859) 

The  Journal's  moral  critique  of  the  railroad  during  Walden' s  conception 
remained  acerbic,  even  to  the  extent  that  some  of  its  most  vehement  comments 
were  later  excluded  or  toned  down  in  passages  otherwise  incorporated  into  "Sounds" 
and  "The  Ponds."  But  there  is  also,  at  one  point,  an  intriguing  censoring  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  conciliatory  thought  experiment.  We  see  it  in  Thoreau's  first 
portrayal  of  the  iron  horse  from  December  2,  1846.  Here  the  depiction  as  a  whole 
resembles  that  of  "Sounds"  very  closely,  only  not  being  as  concise  in  its  refrains: 
"If  all  were  as  it  seems,  and  men  made  the  elements  their  servants  for  noble 
ends.  .  .  .  If  the  elements  did  not  have  to  lament  their  time  wasted  in  accompany- 
ing men  on  their  errands.  ...  If  this  enterprise  were  as  noble  as  it  seems."24  Thus 
Thoreau  launches  an  anaphoral  complaint  to  strengthen  his  polemic  against  the 
enterprise.  But  there  is  a  surprise  in  store  immediately  after  the  passage  proper: 
"No  doubt  there  is  to  follow  a  moral  advantage  proportionate  to  this  physical  one," 
Thoreau  writes  (Journal  2,  359).  Is  this  statement  to  be  linked  to  the  following 
discussion  of  astronomy?  Or  was  Thoreau  prepared,  for  a  precarious  moment,  to 
reconsider  his  disdain  of  the  railroad? 

Thoreau's  iron  horse  appears  again  in  the  journal  of  June  17,  1853.  The 
writing  here  is  a  prototype  for  the  locomotive  depiction  in  "The  Ponds,"  portray- 
ing a  "devilish  Iron  Horse,  whose  ear-rending  neigh  is  heard  throughout  the  town, 
[that]  has  muddied  the  Boiling  Spring  with  his  foot,  and  .  .  .  browsed  off  all  the 
woods  on  Walden  shore"  (W,  192).  What  sets  the  earlier  version  apart  from  the 
Walden  text  is  its  greater  aggressiveness:  its  engine  "defiles"  the  spring  while  the 
locomotive  of  "The  Ponds"  "muddies"  it;  the  journal  engine  is  "insidiously 
introduced"  while  the  one  in  Walden  is  merely  "introduced."  Subsequently  de- 
leted depictions  also  include  sentences  where  the  iron  horse  "robs  the  country 
babies  of  milk,"  and  where  it  "carries  [men]  to  [its]  infernal  home"  with  the 
demeanor  of  a  "man-harrier."25 

The  problem  for  Thoreau  in  mythologizing  the  locomotive  thus  strikes  as 
one  of  placement:  where,  he  must  ask  himself,  do  I  wish  to  take  its  metamorpho- 
sis? And  how,  further,  to  align  it?  The  1853  journal  passage  leads  the  reader  to 
interpret  the  locomotive  as  purely  hellish — as  a  mare  of  Diomedes  bringing  doom 
on  its  environment.  But  it  is  also,  in  both  the  journal  and  "The  Ponds,"  a  Trojan 
horse  of  wood — an  inanimate  instrument  of  war.  Further,  if  we  consider  the  iron 
horse  of  the  "Sounds"  chapter,  our  confusion  will  probably  grow.  For  here  yet 
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another  two  alternatives  are  given:  "what  kind  of  winged  horse  or  fiery  dragon 
they  will  put  into  the  new  Mythology  I  don't  know,"  Thoreau  writes  (W,  116). 

Robert  D.  Richardson  has  commented  on  the  writer's  frequent  attempts 
at  mythologizing,  seeing  it  as  a  variable  process  whereby  Thoreau  tries  "to  turn  his 
own  facts  into  fable."26  "Least  effective,"  Richardson  argues,  are  "his  modern 
'myths'  in  the  antique  manner.  One  example  of  this  is  the  extended  'fable'  which 

tries  to  impose  the  image  of  the  iron  horse  on  a  locomotive  in  a  literal  way This 

is  mock-myth,  enjoyable  for  its  bravura,  interesting  as  it  shows  the  persistent 
Thoreauvian  effort  to  literally  animate  the  inanimate,  but  not  intended  seriously" 
(Myth,  129). 

In  assessing  Thoreau' s  locomotive  image,  one  might  begin  by  noting  its 
relation  to  the  machine  metaphor  of  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government."  There 
Thoreau' s  rhetorical  strategy  involved  rendering  the  American  government  as  an 
inanimate  Machine-State.  Here  the  transformation  works  the  other  way,  yet 
arguably  to  similar  effect.  Mythologizing  works  as  an  enabling  resource,  allowing 
Thoreau  to  present  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  a  new  context.  This  forces  his 
reader — temporarily  at  least — to  suspend  preconceived  notions  and  consider  things 
afresh. 

Richardson's  insistence  on  Thoreau' s  playfulness  with  the  locomotive  is 
surely  correct,  but  it  is  a  play  with  serious  undertones.  The  "new  Mythology" 
Thoreau  mentions  in  "Sounds"  as  the  machine's  figurative  destination  can  be 
interpreted  philosophically,  practically  and  aesthetically.  A  modern  reader  will 
presumably  embrace  the  former  dimension  first,  recognizing  the  "winged  horse" 
as  an  icon  of  progressiveness,  which  trait  in  turn  is  deified,  accepted  into  the 
pantheon  of  the  Commercial  Age.  Thoreau  also  mentions  a  "fiery  dragon,"  yet  we 
can  still  see  this  beast  as  a  possible  alternative  to  Pegasus,  emblematic  of  strength 
and  assertiveness.  One  of  them  will  characterize  the  locomotive  and  its  activity. 
This,  of  course,  follows  the  premise  that  the  "they"  of  the  passage  (the  emergent 
entrepreneurs)  are  promoting  their  own  mythology — with  the  writer  merely  re- 
cording the  fact. 

Another  reading  would  see  "the  new  Mythology"  as  an  allusion  to  the 
contemporary  practice  of  painting  mythological  beasts  on  the  flanks  of  locomo- 
tive tenders.27  While  hardly  changing  the  drift  of  the  reader's  interpretation,  this 
helps  reinforce  the  imperative  to  get  behind  Thoreau' s  words,  alert  for  layered 
significance. 

A  third  reading,  however,  only  hesitantly  arrives  at  the  "beauty"  Thoreau' s 
writing  would  claim.  Beauty,  Thoreau  has  stated,  should  ideally  be  a  culminating 
aspect  of  writing  upon  third  perusal,  a  condition  embracing  both  "plain  common 
sense"  and  "severe  truth."28 1  have  so  far  considered  Thoreau' s  mythmaking  as  a 
showcase  of  his  power  to  unite  and  forge  a  multilayered  meaning.  But  mytholo- 
gizing can  also  point  to  a  latent  anxiety.  Sherman  Paul  has  argued  keenly  to  this 
effect  in  identifying  Thoreau  as  "troubled  by  the  transcendentalist's  usual  diffi- 
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culty — consecutiveness."29  Paul  sees  Thoreau  as  a  writer  of  considerable  percep- 
tion, but  with  a  problem  in  creating  "fables  as  well  as  symbols"  {Shores,  189). 
Indeed,  while  the  vividness  of  Thoreau's  "Sounds"  locomotive  is  undeniable,  it  is 
also  a  scattered  image — hovering  between  the  benign  and  malignant,  the  animate 
and  inanimate.  It  becomes  more  of  a  multitudinous,  troubling  illustration  than  a 
unified,  coherent  symbol. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  locomotive  image  will  depend  on  the  writer's 
attitudes  toward  his  object.  What  could  the  engine  and  its  variable  shape  in  "the 
new  Mythology"  signify  to  him?  The  Journal  presents  us  with  an  interesting  clue. 
In  the  September  20,  1851,  entry,  Thoreau  writes  of  a  return  from  surveying: 

A  fatal  coarseness  is  the  result  of  mixing  in  the  trivial  affairs  of  men.  Though  I 
have  been  associating  even  with  the  select  men  of  this  and  the  surrounding  towns, 
I  feel  inexpressibly  begrimmed,  my  pegasus  has  lost  his  wings,  he  has  turned  a 
reptile  and  gone  on  his  belly.  Such  things  are  compatible  only  with  a  cheap  and 
superficial  life  The  poet  must  keep  himself  unstained  and  aloof.  Let  him  peram- 
bulate the  bounds  of  Imagination's  provinces  the  realms  of  faery,  and  not  the 
insignificant  boundaries  of  towns.30 

This  meditation  on  the  poet's  lot  is  a  recurrent  theme  with  Thoreau.  He  frequently 
portrays  himself  as  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  doing  base  practical 
chores  rather  than  writing.  A  metaphorical  aspect  of  the  passage,  however,  strikes 
the  reader  as  novel:  the  stakes  in  the  "pegasus"  and  "reptile"  pairing  are  here 
directly  personal.  Pegasus,  in  this  context,  is  most  profitably  understood  as  a 
favorite  of  the  Muses,  as  a  sprightly  token  of  inspiration.31  The  reptile,  by  contrast, 
would  be  the  diametrical  opposite:  dull,  plodding,  and  coarse — connoting  a  wing- 
clipped  inspiration  or  inability  to  write. 

To  read  with  the  journal's  Pegasus/reptile  passage  in  mind  entails  under- 
standing the  beasts  of  "the  new  Mythology"  in  "Sounds"  as  having  a  bearing  also 
on  the  writer  and  his  task;  as  tensions  of  vocation.  This  prompts  us  to  ask  further 
questions.  Does  the  locomotive  "they"  are  launching  inspire  (as  associated  with  a 
"winged  horse"),  or  merely  drain  sensibilities  (being  linked  to  a  "reptile  on  its 
belly")?  Furthermore,  would  the  railroad,  read  as  ambiguous,  indicate  a  deeper 
frustration  of  craft  in  the  writer? 

In  reply  to  the  first  query,  Walden  appears  to  answer  that  the  locomotive 
does  both.  In  "Sounds"  there  is  some  extravagantly  inspired  writing  on  the  iron 
horse  that  brims  with  polemical  gusto,  but  also  a  writer  defensively  opposed  to  the 
locomotive's  more  tangible  effects:  it  threatens  the  acuity  of  his  senses.  Thoreau 
asserts  that  he  "will  not  have  [his]  eyes  put  out  and  [his]  ears  spoiled  by  its  smoke 
and  steam  and  hissing"  (W,  122).  The  image  of  the  iron  horse  thus  remains 
unresolved,  pointing  in  various  directions.  And  we  are  perhaps  surprised  that 
Thoreau,  of  all  writers,  should  fail  in  integrating  "the  new  Mythology" — even  if  it 
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should  turn  out  to  be  his  foe.  After  all,  one  of  his  most  astute  critics  holds  that  of 
the  New  England  Transcendentalist  writers,  "Henry  Thoreau  made  the  most 
deliberate,  extensive,  original,  and  successful  use  of  myth"  (Myth,  90). 

What  is  more,  his  own  assertions  as  to  the  expediency  of  mythology  are 
unequivocal.  In  the  journal  of  May  10,  1853,  Thoreau  writes:  "He  is  the  richest 
who  has  most  use  for  nature  as  raw  material  of  tropes  and  symbols  with  which  to 
describe  his  life.  .  .  .  [For  him]  every  natural  phenomenon  [will]  be  a  myth.  The 
man  of  science,  who  is  not  seeking  for  expression  but  for  a  fact  to  be  expressed 
merely,  studies  nature  as  a  dead  language"  (Journal  #5,  135).  To  this  one  may 
append  an  earlier  journal  statement  of  November  9, 185 1 :  "Facts  should  only  be  as 
the  frame  to  my  pictures  —  They  should  be  material  to  the  mythology  which  I  am 
writing"  (Journal  4,  170). 

Importantly,  Thoreau' s  comments  are  closely  linked  to  nature  and  the 
natural.  Underlying  his  concept  of  myth  from  the  very  beginning  is  the  faith  that 
any  perceived  natural  fact  will  eventually  "flower  in  a  truth."32  Mythology  fur- 
nishes a  language  that  will  forward  this  process,  as  yet  another  journal  comment  of 
early  February  1851  makes  clear:  "I  do  not  know  where  to  find  in  any  literature 
[ — ]  whether  ancient  or  modern — any  adequate  account  of  that  Nature  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Mythology  comes  nearest  to  it  of  any."33 

Olaf  Hansen  reasons  that  Thoreau' s  consequent  myth  creation  (as  a 
writing  process)  purports  to  bring  the  two  realms  toward  fusion:  "Nature  and  myth 
[in  Thoreau]  are  reconciled  through  the  work  of  the  [writing]  imagination,  the 
basis  of  this  process  being  the  idea  that  they  have  the  same  origin."34  Recognizing 
this  organic  relationship,  Hansen  argues  further  that  "Thoreau  would  have  insisted 
that  every  natural  fact  is  a  spiritual  fact"  (Aesthetic  Individualism,  133).  Indeed,  he 
then  had  only  to  be  attentive  of  nature,  as  Perry  Miller  once  observed:  "In  the 
glowing  confidence  of  [Thoreau' s  natural-fact]  aphorisms  lurks  the  assumption 
that  moral  law  and  natural  law  contain  analogies,  and  ...  for  this  reason  the  writer 
may  safely  record  facts  without  metaphors,  since  truths  are  bound  to  sprout  from 
them."35 

But  there  is  a  serious  problem  looming  behind  the  locomotive  in  "Sounds." 
To  what  extent,  exactly,  is  it  a  natural  fact?36  Called  an  "iron  horse,"  it  hovers 
uneasily  between  the  natural  and  unnatural,  the  animate  and  inanimate.  The 
locomotive's  myth,  as  attempted  by  Thoreau,  does  not  fully  convince,  does  not 
succeed  in  integrating  the  railroad  with  the  natural.  What  myth,  we  might  ask,  can 
Thoreau  write  of  anything  man-made,  given  his  own  premises  for  such  writing? 

In  seeking  an  answer  one  must  look  to  Thoreau' s  theory  of  language. 
More  precisely,  one  must  probe  his  view  of  language  beyond  structural  and 
rhetorical  concerns,  to  examine  his  comments  on  the  basic  building  blocks — 
words,  syllables,  letters.  In  "Walking,"  developed  as  a  lecture  in  the  1850s  and 
published  posthumously  in  1862,  Thoreau  delineates  a  writer's  quest: 
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Where  is  the  literature  which  gives  expression  to  Nature?  He  would  be  a  poet 
who  could  impress  the  winds  and  streams  into  his  service,  to  speak  for  him;  who 
nailed  words  to  their  primitive  senses,  as  farmers  drive  down  stakes  in  the  spring, 
which  the  frost  has  heaved;  who  derived  his  words  as  often  as  he  used  them — 
transplanted  them  to  his  page  with  earth  adhering  to  their  roots;  whose  words 
were  so  true  and  fresh  and  natural  that  they  would  appear  to  expand  like  the  buds 
at  the  approach  of  spring,  though  they  lay  half  smothered  between  two  musty 
leaves  in  a  library — aye,  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit  there,  after  their  kind,  annually, 
for  the  faithful  reader,  in  sympathy  with  surrounding  Nature.  {Portable,  616) 

What  is  presented  here  is  a  quest  for  "root  meanings,"  as  William  Bysshe  Stein 
eloquently  puts  it.37  Language  is  understood  as  organic,  as  answering  directly  to 
nature.  Where  Babel  might  still  tower  to  skeptics,  Thoreau's  faith  in  an  attainable 
meaning  of  words  is  adamant,  and  his  motion  appropriately  downward:  he  alter- 
nately digs,  burrows  or  shovels  for  their  truth.38  Indeed,  one  might  even  gather 
from  the  passage  that  words  are  natural  in  themselves,  if  only  traced  far  enough 
and  understood  correctly.  Time  and  again  in  his  writings,  Thoreau  alludes  to  a 
dynamic  chain  of  correspondence,  where  a  revealed  natural  language  secures 
communication  between  man  and  God.39 

In  Philip  F.  Gura's  lucid  analysis,  Thoreau's  gradually  emerging  philo- 
logical interest  of  the  1850s — as  fueled  by  language  theorists  Richard  Trench  and 
Charles  Kraitsir — crystallized  into  a  twofold  quest:  first,  "to  uncover  in  nature 
those  truths  that  to  the  patient  observer  blossomed  from  its  every  nook  and  cranny; 
and,  second,  to  learn  enough  about  the  origin  and  meaning  of  language  and  its 
relation  to  nature  to  be  able  to  use  it  to  convey  these  truths."40  As  Gura  shows, 
Thoreau  was  much  inspired  by  Trench's  claims  of  an  analogous  potential  in 
language,  whereby  words  would  ultimately  disclose  moral  truth.  Likewise,  Kraitsir' s 
contention  of  a  basic  unity  of  utterance  and  meaning  among  languages  fueled 
Thoreau's  quest  to  reveal  such  truth  (Words,  1 17;  126-29).41 

Thoreau's  eventual  synthesis,  Gura  continues,  held  that  "words  were  not 
merely  steps  to  a  higher  reality  but  themselves  embodied  and  reflected  the 
reality,"  resulting  in  a  focus  not  on  transcendence  but  rather  on  "the  permanence 
of  the  physical  world  in  which  he,  as  well  as  his  language,  was  rooted"  (Words, 
134;  137).  Ultimately,  Gura  maintains,  Thoreau's  philological  explorations  "reas- 
sured him  that  his  world  was  not  fragmented  . . .  but . . .  unified  in  a  powerful  way 
in  the  cyclical  nature  of  existence"  (Words,  142).  Following  this  line  of  reasoning, 
Gura  reads  the  Deep  Cut  passage  of  "Spring"  as  a  triumphant  "parable  of  man's 
entire  existence,"  and  contrasts  Thoreau  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  for 
him  "ambiguity  did  not  become  the  dominant  mode  of  artistic  expression"  (Words, 
136;  143). 

While  Gura's  analysis  has  rightly  become  influential,  his  findings  para- 
doxically compound  the  difficulties  of  our  present  question.42  Everything  in 
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Thoreau's  derived  theory  of  language  presupposes  natural  foundations  and  or- 
ganic relationships.  It  offers  us  no  clue  as  to  how  he  would  properly  depict  the 
locomotive,  or  indeed  technology  in  general.  While  Gura  speaks  of  Thoreau's 
quest  (following  Kraitsir)  of  reflecting  sense  impressions  (Words,  127-28), 
Thoreau's  handling  of  the  railroad  in  Walden  and  elsewhere  can  more  justly  be 
characterized  as  deflection.43  He  does  not  strive  for  a  complete  picture,  only 
renders  parts  or  fragments. 

The  Deep  Cut  passage  in  "Spring"  is  a  case  in  point.  What  portion  of  the 
railroad  does  Thoreau  there  consider?  Certainly  not  the  locomotive  or  the  lively 
traffic,  but  merely  the  causeway.  What  is  more,  the  latter  is  consistently  natural- 
ized as  a  mudbank,  until  virtually  all  traces  of  the  machine  technology  it  supports 
(and  is  supported  by)  are  erased.  As  a  parable  of  contemporary  existence — and 
given  the  prominence  of  the  train  and  its  effects  elsewhere  in  Walden — the  Deep 
Cut  is  hardly  encompassing.  It  proves  more  of  a  deflection  by  selective  focus. 

A  similarly  evasive  tactic  is  evident  in  two  shorter  Walden  poems,  "Men 
say  they  know  many  things"  in  "Economy,"  and  "What's  the  railroad  to  me?"  in 
"Sounds."  They  may  well  be  quoted  in  parallel: 


Men  say  they  know  many  things; 
But  lo!  they  have  taken  wings, — 
The  arts  and  sciences, 
And  a  thousand  appliances; 
The  wind  that  blows 
Is  all  that  any  body  knows. 
(W,  42) 


What's  the  railroad  to  me? 
I  never  go  to  see 
Where  it  ends. 
It  fills  a  few  hollows, 
And  makes  banks  for  the  swallows, 
It  sets  the  sand  a-blowing, 
And  the  blackberries  a- growing. 
(W,  122) 


In  each  poem  the  narrator  introduces  himself  by  ironically  marking  his  distance 
from  the  subject  at  hand.  The  various  human  phenomena  cited  are  seen  as  barely 
tangential  to  the  poet's  experience.  They  are,  he  would  have  us  believe,  inconse- 
quential in  the  face  of  larger  truth — which  of  course  resides  in  nature.  While  the 
arts  and  sciences  presume  to  "have  taken  wings,"  the  wind's  free  motion  remains 
"all  that  any  body  knows."  "What's  the  railroad  to  me?,"  Thoreau  inquires  next. 
His  answer  is  again  a  trickster's  deflection.  He  documents  only  the  "natural" 
effects  of  the  technology's  advance  (which  he  sees  as  benign),  remaining  defiantly 
silent  about  other  aspects.  "What's  [it]  to  me"  signals  the  deflective  strategy, 
reinforced  by  the  writer's  deliberate  choice  "never  [to  go]  see/  Where  it  ends."  In 
other  words,  Thoreau  will  not  (at  least  in  his  official  account)  walk  to  the  urban 
depots  at  the  end  of  the  tracks,  nor  will  he  consider  the  railroad  causeway  as  part  of 
a  larger  infrastructural  complex. 

The  turn  toward  nature  and  the  natural  is  a  central  movement  in  Walden, 
and  in  this  vein  the  railroad's  culmination  as  a  naturalized  fact  in  "Spring"  is  a 
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reading  Thoreau  was  doubtless  keen  to  establish.44  His  skill  in  generating  visible 
form  from  etymological  and  philological  impetus  (and  vice  versa)  is  impressive; 
his  imagination  in  drawing  shapes — bird's  feet,  leopard's  paws,  lungs,  bowels  and 
excrement — from  the  shifting  sands  equally  so.  Gordon  V.  Boudreau  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  consider  Thoreau' s  errand  at  the  Deep  Cut  a  prophetic  one,  concerning  "a 
passage  for  Nature's  deliverance  that  involved  Thoreau  as  midwife  in  the  process 
of  converting  to  language  what  Nature  of  herself  could  only  struggle  to  articu- 
late."45 

Yet  while  Boudreau  sees  Thoreau  as  successful — as  "see[ing],  almost 
clean  through,  to  a  side  of  Nature's  sentence  that  the  sand  foliage  in  the  Deep  Cut 
riddled"  (Roots,  11) — another  reading  of  Walden,  and  especially  of  "Sounds," 
would  propose  a  countercurrent  worthy  of  attention.  Thus,  while  readily  acknowl- 
edging that  an  overt  level  in  "Spring"  alludes  to  Thoreau' s  Deity — specifically 
where  the  Deep  Cut  is  portrayed  as  a  "laboratory  of  the  Artist"  (Walden,  306),  one 
may  also  fruitfully  read  "the  Artist"  secularly  as  Thoreau  the  writer,  as  the 
Thoreau  working  on  "Spring"  in  his  laboratory  of  words. 

To  my  view,  there  is  a  significant  undertow  in  Walden  that  alternately 
probes  and  struggles  to  evade  a  fundamental  problem  of  writing.  This  problem 
becomes  all  the  more  acute  as  the  narrator  turns  to  discuss  contemporary  technol- 
ogy. There  seems  to  be  a  budding  realization  that  technology  and  industry  are 
phenomena  that  pervade  more  of  life  and  art  than  one  might  wish  to  acknowledge. 
While  the  railroad  remains  the  most  obvious  symbol  of  the  Machine  to  Thoreau' s 
narrator,  everything  of  human  construction  might  by  extension  be  considered 
technological.  At  hand's  end,  we  have  not  only  a  locomotive,  but  perhaps  prima- 
rily— in  Thoreau' s  case — a  pen.46  And  when  trailing  another  construct  (an  engine, 
say)  Thoreau' s  pen  inevitably  calls  attention  to  its  own  mechanics  and  "tracks":  to 
practices  of  rhetoric  and  style,  to  revision  and  emphasis — even  if  they  be  the 
author's  own.47  Lingering  among  these  "mechanics,"  I  will  argue,  is  a  suspicion 
that  they  may  blur  and  blunt  the  higher  "truth"  they  are  made  to  serve.  Likewise, 
the  concepts  of  a  natural  language  and  correspondence  that  Thoreau  nurtured  are 
implicitly  called  into  question.48  As  I  will  attempt  to  show,  the  overt  crisis  of 
technology  in  Walden  ultimately  reflects  itself  as  a  crisis  of  craft.49 

Nature,  to  Thoreau,  was  .  .  .  so  essential  to  our  inner  life  that  an  artificial 
separation  (such  as  civilized  technology  often  causes)  brings  about  a  mental, 
spiritual,  and  physical  weakening. 

— Marilynne  K.  Roach,  Down  to  Earth  at  Walden  (1980) 

Walden,  in  the  words  of  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer,  is  "a  severely  dialectical 
work."50  We  see  this,  to  my  mind,  already  with  regard  to  some  of  its  chapter 
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headings.  "Economy"  may  be  read  as  "Common  Economy,"  and  "Where  I  Lived, 
and  What  I  Lived  For"  as  Thoreau's  transcendental  contrast:  "True  Economy." 
But  then  he  has  also  qualified  his  first  chapter  by  closing  with  a  quote  from 
Thomas  Carew's  "Coelum  Brittanicum"  which  ironically  undercuts  much  of  the 
preceding  diatribe  (W,  80). 

Many  chapter  titles  reveal  a  cross-reference  at  once:  "Visitors"  follows 
"Solitude";  "The  Bean-Field"  precedes  "The  Village";  "Brute  Neighbors"  suc- 
ceeds "Higher  Laws."  Thus,  following  "Reading,"  we  might  expect  "Writing" 
rather  than  "Sounds."51  The  chapter  in  question  does  discuss  sounds,  as  its  title 
promises,  but — as  we  shall  see — this  is  done  only  partially  according  to  its  own 
premises.  This  inconsistency  in  turn  generates  a  subdued  and  often  anxious 
commentary  on  the  foibles  of  writing.  Coupled  with  the  open  critiques  of  machine 
technology  in  Walden,  it  presents  a  writer's  plight  interesting  for  its  contrasting 
energies. 

WRITING  "WALLED-IN" 

How  does  Walden' s  critique  of  technology  launch  itself?  In  "Economy" 
Thoreau  employs  a  rhetorical  device  familiar  from  "Resistance  to  Civil  Govern- 
ment." To  objectify  the  "factitious  cares  and  superfluously  coarse  labors"  that 
underlie  contemporary  America,  the  writer  asserts  that  "the  laboring  man  .  .  .  has 
no  time  to  be  any  thing  but  a  machine,"  later  also  calling  the  farming  sector  an 
"agricultural  machine"  (W,  6;  33).  He  further  exemplifies  a  mechanical  state  by 
characterizing  the  new  factory  system  as  profit  driven  and  as  tending  toward  a 
lamentable  division  of  labor  (cf.  W,  26-21;  46;  50). 

Beyond  this,  Thoreau  also  contrasts  "industrious  . . .  neighbors"  devoted 
to  profit  with  an  "internal  industry  and  expansion"  of  his  own  ken  (W,  19;  24).  His 
deeper  concern  involves  a  perceived  immersion  in  technology:  "But  lo!  men  have 
become  the  tools  of  their  tools"  (W,  37;  cf.  56).  Man's  inventions  are  bound  to 
disturb  his  true  development;  they  "are  wont  to  be  pretty  toys,  which  distract  our 
attention  from  serious  things.  They  are  but  improved  means  to  an  unimproved 
end,  an  end  which  it  was  already  but  too  easy  to  arrive  at;  as  railroads  lead  to 
Boston  or  New  York"  (W,  52).52 

The  railroad  in  "Economy"  repeatedly  becomes  the  subject  of  lengthier 
critiques,  launched  to  complement  the  aphorisms  surrounding  it.  What  generally 
separates  these  renderings  from  earlier  ones  is  their  humorous  bent,  as  Thoreau 
uses  exaggerations  and  puns  as  critical  weaponry:  "I  think  that  in  the  railroad  car 
we  are  inclined  to  spend  more  on  luxury  than  on  safety  and  convenience.  ...  I 
would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  myself,  than  be  crowded  on  a 
velvet  cushion.  I  would  rather  ride  .  .  .  with  a  free  circulation,  than  [travel  in]  an 
excursion  train  and  breathe  a  malaria"  (W,  37).  Perhaps  echoing  his  earlier 
surprise  at  reading  of  mahogany  panels  "even  [in]  luggage  vans"  on  the  London  & 
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North-Western  {Journal  3,  1 3),  his  comments  on  car  luxury  here  approach  both 
the  satirical  and  absurd.  J.  Golden  Taylor  has  noted  how  Thoreau  "makes  his  most 
serious  assessments  of  man  and  the  institutions  of  his  society  .  .  .  humorous,"  and 
surely  this  is  the  mode  of  critique  here  employed.53 

Following  the  episode  on  railroad  luxury,  Thoreau  cites  a  conversation 
on  travel.  His  speaking  partner  advocates  train  transport  as  swift  and  convenient, 
and  recommends  that  Thoreau  "take  the  cars  to  Fitchburg  [to]  see  the  country"  (W, 
53).  The  writer  answers  with  an  elaborate  argument  that  train  travel  is  overly 
inefficient  and  expensive.  How  so?  While  Thoreau  is  walking  to  Fitchburg  and 
enjoying  the  scenery,  his  erstwhile  companion  will  be  working  to  earn  his  fare — 
arriving  in  town  by  nightfall  at  best.  Thus  Thoreau  will  perpetually  keep  ahead  of 
his  fellow  man,  "and  as  for  seeing  the  country  and  getting  experience  of  that  kind," 
he  declares,  "I  should  have  to  cut  your  acquaintance  altogether"  (W,  53).  Thoreau' s 
wit  here  borrows  from  the  classic  fable  of  the  hare  and  tortoise.  An  elaborate 
group  of  preconditions  must  be  fulfilled  for  the  chain  to  hold,  especially  in  the 
long  run.  For  the  day  trip  to  Fitchburg,  however,  the  humorous  logic  survives — 
and  Thoreau  is  quick  to  extract  a  contention:  "Such  is  the  universal  law,  which  no 
man  can  ever  outwit,  and  with  regard  to  the  railroad  even  we  may  say  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  is  long.  To  make  a  railroad  round  the  world  available  to  all  mankind  is 
equivalent  to  grading  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet.  Men  have  an  indistinct 
notion  that  if  they  keep  up  this  activity  of  joint  stocks  and  spades  long  enough  all 
will  at  length  ride  somewhere,  in  next  to  no  time,  and  for  nothing"  (W,  53). 

The  larger  question  burdening  Thoreau' s  railroad  in  "Economy" — be- 
hind its  humor  and  satirical  zest — is  the  purport  of  its  expansion.  Its  "grading" 
capacity  is  found  to  be  not  only  geographical,  but  also  mental.  It  affects  conscious- 
ness: man's  senses  and  their  moral  core.  Man,  caught  off  guard,  is  himself 
"graded"  into  specialization.  He  is  lured  to  the  logic  of  the  machine — to  "save" 
time,  increase  speed,  increase  profits.  The  railroad,  as  an  "unreflected"  tool,  is 
thus  exposed  by  Thoreau.  Indeed,  the  whole  chapter  can  be  read  as  a  questioning 
of  the  "tools"  with  which  we  would  enrich  our  lives:  from  our  overly  elaborate 
food,  clothing,  and  houses  to  our  institutions,  machines,  and  profit-centered 
economic  system.  Countless  critical  readings  confirm  this. 

Yet  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  significant  undercurrent  to  Thoreau' s 
boisterous  critique  that  approaches  self-recognition.  Thoreau  delineates  a  hope  of 
total  understanding  between  his  persona  and  audience  early  in  "Economy":  "Could 
a  greater  miracle  take  place  than  for  us  to  look  through  each  other' s  eyes  for  an 
instant?  .  .  .  History,  Poetry,  Mythology! — I  know  of  no  reading  of  another's 
experience  so  startling  and  informing  as  this  would  be"  (W,  10).  But  this  hope  is  not  to 
be  realized,  as  the  author  himself  soon  confesses:  "You  will  pardon  some  obscurities, 
for  there  are  more  secrets  in  my  trade  than  in  most  men's,  and  yet  not  voluntarily  kept, 
but  inseparable  from  its  very  nature"  (W,  ll).54  There  are  thus  aspects  of  Thoreau' s 
craft  that  will  ineluctably  come  between  him  and  his  reader,  marring  communication. 
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What  aspects  may  these  be?  If  we  remain  with  "Economy,"  we  remain 
with  Thoreau's  critique  of  institutions.  The  life  of  a  civilized  people  is  an  institu- 
tion, Thoreau  asserts,  "in  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  to  a  great  extent 
absorbed,  in  order  to  preserve  and  perfect  that  of  the  race.  But  I  wish  to  show  at 
what  a  sacrifice  this  advantage  is  at  present  obtained,  and  to  suggest  that  we  may 
possibly  so  live  as  to  secure  all  the  advantage  without  suffering  any  disadvantage" 
(W,  31-32).  Thoreau  here  concedes  that  his  project  will  necessarily  launch  from 
within  what  is  established,  from  within  his  culture.  His  tone  is  not  fully  confident, 
and  he  qualifies  his  success  as  possible  rather  than  certain. 

He  next  centers  on  a  crux  of  aesthetics:  "The  best  works  of  art  are  the 
expression  of  man's  struggle  to  free  himself  from  this  [institutional]  condition,  but 
the  effect  of  our  art  is  merely  to  make  this  low  state  comfortable  and  that  higher 
state  to  be  forgotten"  (W,  37).  Thoreau's  chosen  task  thus  admits  to  monumental 
difficulty.  He  must,  again,  from  within  strive  to  transform  his  culture  and  its 
inhabitants.  As  a  writer,  his  most  pressing  problem  becomes  one  of  language: 
How  shall  he  at  once  free  himself  from  its  traditional  bounds  and  make  himself 
understood?55  How,  in  other  words,  can  he  quest  to  transform  the  institutions  of 
writing  and  reading  while  simultaneously  using  the  very  mechanics  that  have 
always  propped  them  up?  This  remains  a  latent  question  throughout  Walden, 
whose  narrator  tends  to  alternate  between  confident  boasting  and  self-conscious 
deflection. 

In  "Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For,"  Thoreau  seems  eager  to  boost 
his  morale  in  contrasting  his  own  life  and  writing  with  those  of  others:  "I  do  not 
propose  to  write  an  ode  to  dejection,  but  to  brag  as  lustily  as  chanticleer  in  the 
morning,  standing  on  his  roost"  (W,  84).  In  emulating  the  clarion  bird,  Thoreau 
must  become  an  early  riser,  a  reformer  of  self,  knowing  "of  no  more  encouraging 
fact  than  the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate  his  life  by  a  conscious 
endeavor"  ( W,  90).  Consciousness — to  be  sentient — is  a  primary  goal:  "Little  is  to 
be  expected  of  that  day,  if  it  can  be  called  a  day,  to  which  we  are  not  awakened  by 
our  Genius,  but  by  the  mechanical  nudgings  of  some  servitor,  are  not  awakened  by 
our  own  newly-acquired  force  and  aspirations  from  within,  accompanied  by  the 
undulations  of  celestial  music,  instead  of  factory  bells"  (W,  89).  Sleep  is  thus  not 
merely  a  physical  state  (from  which  factory  bells  indeed  may  wake  us),  but  a 
spiritual  predicament:  "We  must  learn  to  reawaken  and  keep  ourselves  awake,  not 
by  mechanical  aids,  but  by  an  infinite  expectation  of  the  dawn,  which  does  not 
forsake  us  in  our  soundest  sleep"  ( W,  90).  This  would  be  the  program  for  the  "alert 
and  healthy  natures"  Thoreau  calls  for  early  in  "Economy"  (W,  8).  Mastering  it 
would  be  prophetic  or  even  divine:  "I  have  never,"  the  writer  asserts,  "yet  met  a 
man  who  was  quite  awake.  How  could  I  have  looked  him  in  the  face?"  (W,  90). 

To  further  exemplify  his  spiritual  metaphor,  Thoreau  contrasts  a  mis- 
guided sympathy  for  national  wants  with  true  individual  needs.  Railroads,  among 
a  score  of  technological  innovations,  are  presented  as  superfluous  to  the  matter  of 
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reforming  and  redeeming  the  self.  The  narrator  continues: 

Did  you  ever  think  what  those  sleepers  are  that  underlie  the  railroad?  Each  one  is 
a  man,  an  Irish-man,  or  a  Yankee  man.  The  rails  are  laid  on  them,  and  they  are 
covered  with  sand,  and  the  cars  run  smoothly  over  them.  They  are  sound  sleepers, 
I  assure  you.  And  every  few  years  a  new  lot  is  laid  down  and  run  over;  so  that,  if 
some  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  on  a  rail,  others  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ridden 
upon.  And  when  they  run  over  a  man  that  is  walking  in  his  sleep,  a  supernumer- 
ary sleeper  in  the  wrong  position,  and  wake  him  up,  they  suddenly  stop  the  cars, 
and  make  a  hue  and  cry  about  it,  as  if  this  were  an  exception.  I  am  glad  to  know  it 
takes  a  gang  of  men  for  every  five  miles  to  keep  the  sleepers  down  and  level  in 
their  beds  as  it  is,  for  this  is  a  sign  that  they  may  sometime  get  up  again.  (W,  92- 
93) 

Ostensibly,  Thoreau  explains  what  the  "sleepers"  stand  for  in  the  passage.56  On  a 
literal  level  they  may  be  rectangular  wooden  logs,  but  symbolically,  we  are  told, 
they  represent  the  railroad  workers  molded  by  their  toil.57  This  explanation  is  of 
course  only  a  prodding  of  the  reader  to  extrapolate  further,  because  the  "sleepers" 
can  be  read  as  displaying  moral  and  religious  overtones  beyond  literal  and 
symbolical  levels.  For  what  is  the  "man  sleeping" — sleep  depicted  as  his  common 
state  (cf.  W,  325) — but  the  man  uninformed  of  the  extraneous  nature  of  technol- 
ogy in  general?  And  what  are,  ultimately,  the  sleepers  that  "may  sometime  get  up 
again"  but  a  reserve  of  potentially  resurrected  men,  who  may  one  day  rise  from 
their  "digging  in  this  dirt"  (W,  54)? 

Mock-prophetic  at  most,  Thoreau  manages  to  charge  his  pun  to  an 
intriguing  but  finally  somewhat  confusing  effect.58  First  called  a  "supernumerary 
sleeper,"  the  walker  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  no  longer  considered  "an 
exception."  Further,  as  Moldenhauer  has  noted,  the  phrase  "in  the  wrong  position" 
yields  paradox:  "instead  of  walking  stupidly  and  sleepily  on  the  track — preserving 
a  merely  physical  uprightness — [the  railroad  worker]  should  perhaps  have  wholly 
abandoned  himself  to  his  futile  labor  and  lain  down  with  the  ties.  ...  In  terms  of 
the  railroad's  'economy'  he  should  have  been  at  the  same  time  a  sleeper  and  not  a 
sleeper"  ("Paradox,"  104). 59  Several  statements  in  the  passage  can  thus  be  seen  to 
play  against  each  other,  by  turns  strengthening  or  unsettling  significance. 

There  are  other  examples  of  ambiguity  concerning  the  railroad  in  the 
same  chapter.  Arguing  that  we  should  esteem  realities  only,  and  discard  "shams 
and  delusions,"  Thoreau  writes:  "The  universe  constantly  and  obediently  answers 
to  our  conceptions;  whether  we  travel  fast  or  slow,  the  track  is  laid  for  us.  .  .  .  Let 
us  spend  one  day  as  deliberately  as  Nature,  and  not  be  thrown  off  the  track  by 
every  nutshell  and  mosquito's  wing  that  falls  on  the  rails"  (W,  95;  97).  What  is 
curious  about  this  quote  is  that  it  relates  railroad  tracks  to  those  made  by  man  "on 
the  right  track."  Thoreau  uses  a  definite  article,  "the  track,"  in  both  cases,  and  here 
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also  seems  to  accord  walking  with  other  valid  possibilities:  "fast  or  slow"  (my 
emphases).  The  railroad  is  thus  at  once  used  as  a  warning  example  (it  derails 
easily)  and  as  an  inspirational  one  (it  follows  its  own  track).60  The  reader  must 
make  sense  of  two  distinct  interpretive  alternatives.  Indeed,  the  passage  poses 
problems  similar  to  those  ensuing  from  the  iron  horse  references  in  "Sounds,"  a 
chapter  which  shall  soon  be  addressed. 

WALDEN;  or,  LIFE  IN  THE  WORDS? 

In  a  provocative  reading  of  Walden  as  parody,  an  earlier  critic  has  argued 
that  "Thoreau  explores  the  multiple  meanings  of  key  signifiers  narrowly  used  by 
his  culture.  His  various  new/old  deployments  of  terms  and  conventions  are  simply 
extensions  of  something  stable  and  central.  Such  a  re-registration  of  language 
revitalizes  and  greatly  enriches  the  language  without  fundamentally  reconstituting 
it,  that  is,  without  fundamentally  contesting  and  displacing  conventions."61  In- 
deed, looking  back  to  "Economy"  we  notice  how  Thoreau  often  appropriates  the 
terminology  of  what  he  would  otherwise  deplore,  in  order  to  characterize  his  own 
quest:  "I  have  always  endeavored  to  acquire  strict  business  habits,"  he  asserts, 
adding  that  Walden  Pond  would  be  a  good  place  to  implement  them  (W,  20-21).  At 
Walden  he  also  foresees  "an  internal  industry  and  expansion,"  and  later  resorts  to 
paradox  in  maintaining  idleness  as  "the  most  attractive  and  productive  industry" 
(W,  24;  191). 

Scrutinizing  some  of  the  industrial  phenomena  explicitly  criticized  in 
"Economy,"  we  also  find  that  the  narrator  often  defensively  blurs  his  alignment  or 
hushes  an  initial  imperative:  "it  certainly  is  better  to  accept  the  advantages,  though 
so  dearly  bought,  which  the  invention  and  industry  of  mankind  offer,"  Thoreau 
concedes  apropos  his  building  materials  (W,  40).  62  Later  he  calls  the  division  of 
labor — which  he  has  earlier  exemplified  as  a  crucial  contrast  between  thinking  for 
himself  and  of  others  thinking  for  him — a  "principle  which  should  never  be 
followed  but  with  circumspection"  (W,  50;  cf.  46).  Further,  when  prodded  by 
thoughts  of  the  Irish  construction  workers,  Thoreau  concedes  that  their  work  has 
been  "comparatively  good"  (W,  54). 

I  would  suggest  that  the  latent  ambiguity  of  these  various  concessions 
has  important  bearing  on  the  other  work  Thoreau  did  at  the  pond,  which  was  to 
write.  Invention,  industry,  and  originality  are  all  issues  that  adhere  also  to  the 
problems  of  writing,  to  language  and  style,  in  Thoreau' s  book. 

In  a  valuable  study  on  Thoreau' s  aesthetics  of  nature,  Peter  A.  Fritzell 
has  proposed  that 

[Thoreau' s  style]  is  dialectic,  in  the  fullest  sense.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  a  style  of 
unresolved  tension  and  ambiguity.  At  worst  (or  best),  it  is  a  dissonant  style,  a 
style  that  (pursued  too  seriously)  can  easily  lead  to  cognitive  dissonance — the 
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kind  of  style  utterly  appropriate  to  a  writer  who  would  fully  explore  the  competi- 
tive relationships  between  the  individual  and  his  or  her  environment,  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  species,  species  (including  species  possessed  by  language  and 
logic)  and  their  environments.63 

Several  of  these  arguments  are  illuminating  also  with  regard  to  the  present 
discussion.  "Cognitive  dissonance"  sums  up  our  experience  in  encountering 
Thoreau's  iron  horse  and  sleepers.  Calling  Thoreau  a  writer  who  explores  rather 
than  resolves  competitive  relationships  is  also  apt,  in  that  it  gives  due  credit  to 
Thoreau's  rhetorical  achievements  while  not  shunning  their  limitations.  Finally, 
Fritzell  recognizes  the  central  difficulty  for  Thoreau  as  a  self-professed  advocate 
of  Nature,  Simplicity,  and  Originality:  human  beings  are  possessed  by  language 
and  logic.  In  communication,  language  is  the  grid  our  experience  must  most  often 
be  filtered  through,  and  language  has  its  necessary  logic  of  use.  Language  is  thus 
at  once,  and  acutely  so,  both  tool  and  hindrance  for  a  writer  of  Thoreau's 
inclination. 

As  Eric  J.  Sundquist  has  observed  regarding  A  Week,  Thoreau's  "essays 
out  of  Concord  do  not  quite  allow  him  to  escape  its  civilized  encumbrances,  but 
only  leave  him  torn  between  two  worlds — one  which  he  seemingly  wants  to 
repudiate,  but  which  trails  naggingly  behind  as  soon  as  he  shoves  off  in  search  of 
that  other  one  he  can  never  have."64  This  crisis  ultimately  envelops  Thoreau's 
writing,  as  he  finds  that  he  "cannot  quite  sneak  into  Nature  without  leaving  behind 
the  scars  of  his  entrance"  (Home,  42;  cf.  47).  The  same  dilemma  is  compounded, 
Sundquist  argues,  in  that  it  forces  Thoreau's  philosophy  to  "reevaluate  the  catego- 
ries of  Nature  and  the  primitive  [as  desired  ends]  with  dramatic  urgency,"  thus 
also  creating  an  aesthetic  impasse:  Thoreau's  Nature  becomes  "a  self-emptying 
term  that  works  as  a  constant  in  his  unending  attempt  to  balance  the  equation  of 
wilderness  and  civilization"  (Home,  42;  49). 65 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  polar  term  "civilization"  will  of  course 
amass  rather  than  "self-empty."  To  Thoreau,  its  weightiest  and  most  alarming 
addition  would  be  language  itself.  A  full  concession  of  the  im-naturalness  of 
language  would  by  inference  render  him  silent.  His  tentative  solution  in  A  Week  is 
to  portray  writing  as  transforming  rather  than  conquering.  Like  a  plow,  the  ideal 
sentence  there  makes  '"a  furrow  deep  and  straight  to  the  end'" — and  it  thus,  with 
Sundquist' s  term,  becomes  an  instrument  of  "cultivation,"  of  "inflict[ions]  on  a 
pristine  landscape  that  at  once  violate  its  soil  and  instigate  production"  (Home, 
47). 66  In  turn,  Walden's  production  is — in  a  primary  sense — also  words,  and  one 
may  easily  agree  with  Sundquist  that  its  vaunted  simplicity  and  economy  are 
unnerving  in  light  of  its  ornate  rhetoric  (Home,  43). 

"READING"  &  THE  BURDEN  OF  LANGUAGE 
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Thoreau's  sensitivity  to  the  latent  problem  of  textual  complexity  is 
addressed  in  "Reading,"  where  his  narrator  calls  for  an  unprecedented  interpretive 
skill  and  stamina.  The  onus  of  language  and  meaning  is  here  upon  the  reader.67 
Thoreau's  book,  it  is  clearly  hinted,  will  crave  careful  study.  However,  the 
transition  toward  an  interpretive  focus  is  launched  already  by  the  closing  pages  of 
"Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For."  There  Thoreau  affirms  the  existence  of  a 
foundation,  of  "a  hard  bottom  and  rocks  in  place,  which  we  can  call  reality,  and 
say,  This  is,  and  no  mistake"  (W,  98).  His  quest,  appropriately,  tells  him  that  "my 
head  is  an  organ  for  burrowing,  as  some  creatures  use  their  snout  and  fore-paws, 
and  with  it  I  would  mine  and  burrow  my  way  through  these  hills"  (W,  98).  Thus 
the  author  assumes  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  credibility  of  his  text.  His 
statement  of  purpose  mirrors  the  later,  linguistic  archaeology  at  the  Deep  Cut  in 
"Spring,"  and  in  a  broader  sense  the  quest  for  "root  meaning"  and  origin  through- 
out Walden.  Earlier  in  "Economy,"  Thoreau  has  fondly  quoted  Edward  Johnson 
on  the  first  settlers  of  Concord:  "'they  burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first 
shelter'"  (W,  38).  So  Thoreau  also  strives  to  settle  and  burrow,  although  his  aim,  of 
course,  goes  beyond  mere  survival. 

Commencing  "Reading,"  Thoreau  confidently  assures  us  that  "in  dealing 
with  truth  we  are  immortal,  and  need  fear  no  change  nor  accident"  (W,  99).  The 
reading  of  good  literature  is  therefore  a  noble  pursuit,  albeit  a  demanding  one: 
"The  heroic  books,  even  if  printed  in  the  character  of  our  mother  tongue,  will 
always  be  in  a  language  dead  to  degenerate  times;  and  we  must  laboriously  seek 
the  meaning  of  each  word  and  line,  conjecturing  a  larger  sense,"  Thoreau  writes 
(W,  100).  His  "larger  sense"  is  of  course  truth,  the  apprehension  of  which  is  the 
goal  of  reading.  Bounty  will  ensue  for  those  who  take  their  interpretive  task 
seriously:  "There  are  probably  words  addressed  to  our  condition  exactly,  which,  if 
we  could  really  hear  and  understand,  would  be  more  salutary  than  the  morning  or 
the  spring  to  our  lives"  (W,  107). 

The  qualifying  "probably"  points  to  the  need  of  a  discerning  choice  of 
material.  Not  just  any  book  will  suffice.  The  work  at  hand  might  not  measure  up  to 
valuable  standard:  "The  modern  cheap  and  fertile  press,"  Thoreau  asserts,  "with 
all  its  translations,  has  done  little  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  heroic  writers  of 
antiquity"  (W,  100).  Thoreau's  proposed  remedy  is  self-education — even  "if  you 
learn  only  some  words  of  an  ancient  language"  ( W,  100) — and  further  an  officially 
sanctioned  "uncommon  school"  to  provide  the  ground  for  such  knowledge  (W, 
110). 

A  more  insidious  danger  is  the  prolific  spread  of  "easy  reading"  ( W,  104), 
a  related  trap  awaiting  the  prospective  reader.  With  regard  to  such  output  Thoreau 
vents  his  sarcasm:  "There  is  a  work  in  several  volumes  in  our  Circulating  Library 
entitled  Little  Reading,  which  I  thought  referred  to  a  town  of  that  name  which  I 
had  not  been  to.  There  are  those  who,  like  cormorants  and  ostriches,  can  digest  all 
sorts  of  this,  even  after  the  fullest  dinner  of  meats  and  vegetables,  for  they  suffer 
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nothing  to  be  wasted.  If  others  are  the  machines  to  provide  this  provender,  they  are 
the  machines  to  read  it"  (W,  104-5).  Thoreau  here  expands  his  cluster  of  machine 
metaphors  to  drive  home  the  risks  of  a  mechanistiscally  (de)generate  literature  and 
literary  audience.  Both  writers  and  readers  may  become  machines;  i.e.,  producers 
and  consumers  of  standardized  goods.  Thoreau' s  mock  confusion  regarding  "Little 
Reading"  serves  to  distance  his  own  craft  and  reading  from  such  charges,  while  he 
also  confesses  to  a  lure  of  distraction.  He  evidently  left  his  copy  of  The  Iliad 
largely  unread  during  his  first  summer  at  the  pond,  while  instead  finding  time  to 
look  into  "one  or  two  shallow  books  of  travel"  (W,  100).68 

To  impress  his  focal  point,  Thoreau  summarizes  by  positioning  reading 
among  some  of  his  central  images  and  concepts:  "of  reading  as  a  noble  exercise 
[most  men]  know  little  or  nothing;  yet  this  only  is  reading,  in  a  high  sense,  not  that 
which  lulls  us  as  a  luxury  and  suffers  the  nobler  faculties  to  sleep  the  while,  but 
what  we  have  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  read  and  devote  our  most  alert  and  wakeful 
hours  to"  (W,  104). 

Beyond  the  practice  of  writing  and  reading,  Thoreau' s  chapter  reaches  a 
culmination  with  its  discussion  of  the  hierarchy  of  language: 

[T]here  is  a  memorable  interval  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language,  the 
language  heard  and  the  language  read.  The  one  is  commonly  transitory,  a  sound, 
a  tongue,  a  dialect  merely,  almost  brutish,  and  we  learn  it  unconsciously,  like  the 
brutes,  of  our  mothers.  The  other  is  the  experience  and  maturity  of  that:  if  that  is 
our  mother  tongue,  this  is  our  father  tongue,  a  reserved  and  select  expression,  too 
significant  to  be  heard  by  the  ear,  which  we  must  be  born  again  in  order  to  speak. 
(W,  101) 

Writing  should  thus  be  a  funnel  or  distillation  of  speech  (or  natural  sound), 
rendered  sparse  and  nugget-like  on  the  page.  Great  faith  is  put  in  its  power,  as  it 
may  express  truths  that  cannot  be  uttered  by  any  but  the  redeemed.  Consequently, 
merely  speaking  a  language  does  not  equal  being  able  to  (truly)  read  it;  eloquence 
heard  may  be  found  "rhetoric  in  the  study;"  and  to  "hear"  will  always  be  lesser 
than  to  "understand'  (W,  101-2).69 

Here  it  may  well  be,  as  Stanley  Cavell  has  strongly  argued,  that  Thoreau 
sees  himself  as  destined  to  write  Scripture;  to  write  significantly  where  every 
word  "must  stand  for  silence  and  permanence;  that  is  to  say,  for  conviction."70 
Such  "conviction,"  it  may  be  inferred,  prompts  Thoreau  to  maintain  in  "Conclu- 
sion" that  "[t]he  volatile  truth  of  our  [written  or  seriously  spoken]  words  should 
continually  betray  the  inadequacy  of  the  residual  statement"  (W,  325). 

Cavell's  Thoreau  has  accepted  the  call  to  write  seriously,  making  "the 
literary  ambition  of  Walden  ...  to  shoulder  the  commitment  in  prose"  (Senses, 
31).  Thoreau' s  calling  links  him  to  the  biblical  prophets,  even  though  the  time  for 
vocal  prophecy  is  over.  Everything  has  already  been  said,  laid  down,  and  what 
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remains  is  a  task  of  accounting  and  warning  {Senses,  29-30).  A  trait  Thoreau 
shares  with  the  prophets  is  a  "mood  at  once  of  absolute  hope  and  yet  of  absolute 
defeat"  {Senses,  9).  Walden  and  Scripture  thus  become  similar  in  that  "the  position 
from  which  they  are  written  is  an  absolute  knowledge  . . .  that  this  is  not  necessary, 
not  from  God,  but  self-imposed"  {Senses,  20).  To  Cavell,  the  burden  of  history  is 
what  separates  Thoreau  from  the  prophets,  and  so  the  burden  of  the  New  Land:  the 
reality  of  America  as  opposed  to  its  idea  among  its  European  settlers. 

Acknowledging  Cavell' s  insights,  I  would  go  on  to  suggest  that  the  crisis 
of  history,  of  being  a  latter-day  writer  in  an  unfulfilled  country,  for  Thoreau 
becomes  a  crisis  of  language.  Language  is  found  contaminated  by  mechanics,  by 
trade  secrets,  by  ignorance  of  intent  and  original  meaning.  When  history  fails 
Thoreau  his  turn  is  most  often  toward  nature,  toward  that  which  would  still 
indicate  God's  presence.  His  problem,  in  seeing  nature  as  a  reminder,  repository, 
and  remedy,  is  that  he  cannot  escape  the  blunt  tool  of  language  if  he  would 
prophesy  as  to  nature's  worth.  He  cannot  leave  his  account,  wake  his  neighbors 
up,  without  language — yet  its  aid  is  bound  to  be  perfunctory  and  unreliable.71 

Thoreau  struggles  in  Walden  to  make  nature  the  perfect  symbol  of  his 
quest.  Nature  would  provide  purity:  pure  sound,  pure  silence,  pure  experience; 
further,  it  would  furnish  allegories  of  moratorium,  self-cleansing,  molting  and 
Higher  Laws.72  Nature  would  also,  indeed,  equip  the  writer  with  tropes,  figures, 
and  parables  to  augment  his  power  of  expression. 73  Yet  language  cannot  translate 
experience  with  anything  approaching  purity.  Like  the  huckleberries  losing  their 
taste  going  to  town,  much  will  inevitably  be  lost  in  transmission. 

Sundquist  touches  eloquently  on  this  problem  in  A  Week:  '"Pure  sound' 
and  'pure  figure,'  since  they  are  tropes  of  a  fantasized  moment,  an  Eden  at  the 
outset  of  the  history  of  rhetoric,  name  a  condition  which  is  ultimately  mystical  or 
totemic  in  dimension,  one  which  must  not,  yet  can  only,  be  figurative,  like  the 
speech  of  a  lost  god"  {Home,  52).  To  further  this  argument,  we  may  say  that  while 
Thoreau' s  God  in  Walden  might  not  be  lost  to  nature,  he  will — as  Babel  reminds 
us — be  lost  to  our  words.  He  can  only  be  summoned  figuratively  through  the  grid 
of  our  (necessarily  imprecise)  latter-day  language.  Thoreau  himself  appears  to 
touch  on  this  dilemma  briefly  in  "House- Warming":  "It  would  seem  as  if  the  very 
language  of  our  parlors  would  lose  all  its  nerve  and  degenerate  into  palaver 
wholly,  our  lives  pass  at  such  remoteness  from  its  symbols,  and  its  metaphors  and 
tropes  are  necessarily  so  far  fetched,  through  slides  and  dumb-waiters,  as  it  were; 
in  other  words,  the  parlor  is  so  far  from  the  kitchen  and  workshop.  ...  As  if  only 
the  savage  dwelt  near  enough  to  Nature  and  Truth  to  borrow  a  trope  from  them" 
{W,  244-45).  Thoreau' s  kitchen  and  workshop  is  of  course  nature,  whereas  the 
"slides  and  dumb-waiters"  aptly  characterize  the  usually  careless  language  that 
would  transmit  its  boon.  In  the  rare  instance  where  Thoreau  finds  an  alertness  to 
nature  in  others,  this  is  most  often  conveyed  by  idealized  images  of  the  infant/ 
child  or  Indian  {W,  98;  196).  Neither,  of  course,  is  contaminated  by  the  language 
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Thoreau  knows:  the  one  has  not  yet  learnt  it,  the  other  has  his  own  that  cannot — 
strictly  speaking — be  translated.  Therefore,  as  an  adult  and  educated  member  of 
his  culture,  Thoreau  finds  himself  trapped.  His  experience  of  nature  cannot  aptly 
be  communicated.  "[N]ot  till  we  are  completely  lost  .  .  .  till  we  have  lost  the 
world"  he  writes  at  one  point,  "do  we  appreciate  the  vastness  and  strangeness  of 
Nature"  (W,  171;  cf.  216-17;  282).  Thus  "Thoreau's  paradoxical  burden,"  as 
Sundquist  has  argued  from  A  Week,  ultimately  "corresponds  to  that  voiced  by 
Levi-Strauss  in  Tristes  Tropiques — that  since  'man  is  inseparable  from  language 
and  language  implies  society,'  the  privileged  state  of  Nature  is  destined  to  remain 
but  a  fantasy,  an  alluring  cul-de-sac"  {Home,  53).74  In  other  words,  while  Thoreau's 
felt  nature  epipanies  may  be  genuine  enough,  he  is  bound  to  find  that  he  cannot 
reproduce  them  by  way  of  his  craft. 

"SOUNDS"  AND  THE  LIMITS  OF  LANGUAGE 

Thoreau's  testing  ground  for  the  potential  of  writing  in  Walden  comes  in 
"Sounds."  His  introductory  paragraph  is  here  a  statement  of  purpose  on  which  the 
rest  of  the  chapter — and,  in  many  ways,  the  entire  work — pivots: 

But  while  we  are  confined  to  books,  though  the  most  select  and  classic,  and  read 
only  particular  written  languages,  which  are  themselves  but  dialects  and  provin- 
cial, we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  language  which  all  things  and  events  speak 
without  metaphor,  which  alone  is  copious  and  standard.  Much  is  published,  but 
little  printed.  The  rays  which  stream  through  the  shutter  will  be  no  longer 
remembered  when  the  shutter  is  wholly  removed.  No  method  or  discipline  can 
supersede  the  necessity  of  being  forever  on  the  alert.  What  is  a  course  of  history, 
or  philosophy,  or  poetry,  no  matter  how  well  selected,  or  the  best  society,  or  the 
most  admirable  routine  of  life,  compared  with  the  discipline  of  looking  always  at 
what  is  to  be  seen?  Will  you  be  a  reader,  a  student  merely,  or  a  seer?  Read  your 
fate,  see  what  is  before  you,  and  walk  on  into  futurity.  (W,  111) 

Thoreau  begins  by  making  clear  that  language  (as  reconstructed  experience) 
necessarily  involves  confinement.  Language  is  curtailed  by  its  own  limitations;  its 
reach  is  only  provincial  at  a  Walden  scene  which  would  aspire  to  be  a  world  in 
miniature.  Language  is  thus  a  shutter  to  the  light  of  reality,  ever  imposing  a 
gridlock,  whether  rough  or  fine.75  And  the  writer's  proposed  remedy?  A  focus  on 
direct  experience,  on  alertness  and  flexibility.76  Such  "discipline"  is  altogether 
different  from  the  mere  "routine  of  life"  that  would  work  to  standardize  and  so 
squander  experience. 

The  duty  of  writing  must  also  parallel  the  call  to  discipline — a  discipline, 
in  this  vein,  of  wariness  against  writing  routinely,  standardly,  lifelessly.  Much  text 
is  blandly  issued  by  "machine"  writers  as  provender  for  mass  audiences,  while 
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little  new,  vigorous  writing  is  offered  to  the  discerning  reader.  Writing  must  aspire 
to  life. 

What  Thoreau  strives  for  in  this  paragraph  is  to  poise  his  writing  for  an 
ultimate  challenge:  to  capture  without  metaphor,  without  clutter,  that  "which  all 
things  and  events  speak  . . .  which  alone  is  copious  and  standard."77  That  "much  is 
published"  in  this  context  also  suggests  that  while  much  of  reality  makes  itself 
known,  few  take  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  grasp  it,  whether  in  writing  or 
otherwise.78 

Of  course  Thoreau  realizes  his  writing,  in  an  absolute  sense,  must  fail.  To 
(re)create  a  world,  one  must  either  be  a  god  or  an  artist  of  Kouroo,  with  unlimited 
time  at  one's  hands.79  What  "Sounds"  does  is  rather  to  enact  a  fascinating,  multi- 
layered  dialectic  on  the  possibilities  of  writing.  It  does  not  culminate  in  a  hasty 
escape,  but  rather — to  paraphrase  Tomas  Transtromer — presents  the  reader  with  a 
"cunning  and  hopeful"  retreat  in  the  face  of  circumstance.80 

The  second  paragraph  of  "Sounds,"  however,  gives  us  anything  but  a 
retraction.  To  Thoreau' s  most  faithful  scholar  it  is  "one  of  the  outstanding  expres- 
sions of  the  mystical  experience  in  literature"  {Annotated  Walden,  108).  Indeed, 
an  important  declaration  inaugurates  it:  "There  were  times,"  the  writer  says, 
"when  I  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  bloom  of  the  present  moment  to  any  work, 
whether  of  the  head  or  hands"  ( W,  1 1 1).  This  echoes  his  exhortation  in  "Economy," 
where  he  tells  us  that  "[m]ost  men,  even  in  this  comparatively  free  country, 
through  mere  ignorance  and  mistake,  are  so  occupied  with  the  factitious  cares  and 
superfluously  coarse  labors  of  life  that  its  finer  fruits  cannot  be  plucked  by  them," 
adding  that  "[t]he  finest  qualities  of  our  nature,  like  the  bloom  on  fruits,  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  most  delicate  handling"  (W,  6). 

As  related  to  his  work,  these  statements  inform  us  that  writing,  while 
inevitably  residual,  must  be  crafted  with  all  possible  care.  Bloom  is  what  writing 
strives  to  capture,  yet  seems  bound  to  tarnish.  Read  in  this  light,  Thoreau' s  report 
that  "it  was  morning,  and  lo,  now  it  is  evening,  and  nothing  memorable  is 
accomplished"  (W,  112)  at  once  delineates  the  temporal  structure  of  the  chapter 
and  ironically  concedes  to  its  shortcomings — stocked  with  "soiling"  metaphor  as 
it  is. 

Thoreau' s  next  move  is  to  illustrate  his  attempt  at  a  clean  slate  in  physical 
terms.  This  action  reifies  his  earlier  rhetorical  call  for  a  rock  bottom  or  "point 
d'appui"  to  his  writing: 

When  my  floor  was  dirty,  I  rose  early,  and,  setting  all  my  furniture  out  of  doors 
on  the  grass,  bed  and  bedstead  making  but  one  budget,  dashed  water  on  the  floor, 
and  sprinkled  white  sand  from  the  pond  on  it,  and  then  with  a  broom  scrubbed  it 

clean  and  white It  was  pleasing  to  see  my  whole  household  effects  out  on  the 

grass,  making  a  little  pile  like  a  gypsy's  pack,  and  my  three-legged  table,  from 
which  I  did  not  remove  the  books  and  pen  and  ink,  standing  amid  the  pines  and 
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hickories.  They  seemed  glad  to  get  out  themselves,  and  as  if  unwilling  to  be 
brought  in.  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  stretch  an  awning  over  them  and  take  my 
seat  there.  It  was  worth  the  while  to  see  the  sun  shine  on  these  things,  and  hear  the 
free  wind  blow  on  them;  so  much  more  interesting  most  familiar  objects  look  out 
of  doors  than  in  the  house.  A  bird  sits  on  the  next  bough,  life-everlasting  grows 
under  the  table,  and  blackberry  vines  run  round  its  legs;  pine  cones,  chestnut 
burs,  and  strawberry  leaves  are  strewn  about.  It  looked  as  if  this  was  the  way 
these  forms  came  to  be  transferred  to  our  furniture,  to  tables,  chairs,  and  bed- 
steads,—  because  they  once  stood  in  their  midst.  (W,  112-13) 

With  sly  humor  Thoreau  stages  the  drama  of  his  work  as  a  still  life.  Symbolically 
clearing  his  page,  he  places  his  writing  tools  out  of  doors:  to  meet  with  the  nature 
they  are  constantly  struggling  to  grasp.  Once  placed  there,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  they  are  "unwilling"  to  be  brought  in.  Thoreau  enjoys  seeing  the  sun  play  on 
their  surfaces,  and  is  yet  aware  that  taking  a  seat  with  them  is  a  chimerical 
solution.  Bound  to  civilization  as  he  ineluctably  is,  the  writer  would  blur  the 
influence  of  nature;  here,  his  awning  blots  out  the  sun  in  emulation  of  his  extant 
dwelling  (which  by  its  very  existence  delimits  a  separation  from  the  outdoors).81 
Finally,  as  if  to  fully  concede  his  fantasy,  Thoreau  denies  his  writing  tools  any 
favored  link  to  nature.  He  does  not  list  them  among  the  various  items  that  seem  to 
have  taken  their  form  from  having  "stood  in  [nature's]  midst."82 

Thoreau' s  following  paragraph  gives  a  description  of  the  rich  and  varied 
vegetation  about  his  house.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  resonance  to  his  effort  of 
writing  in  highlighting  the  vigorousness  of  nature.  The  sand  cherry,  its  stems 
"weighed  down  with  good  sized  and  handsome  berries,  fell  over  in  wreaths  like 
rays  on  every  side,"  Thoreau  recalls.  Further,  sumac  was  "pushing  up  through  the 
embankment,"  its  leaf  buds  "suddenly  pushing  out  late  in  the  spring  from  dry 
sticks  which  had  seemed  to  be  dead,  [and]  developed  themselves  as  if  by  magic 
into  graceful  green  and  tender  boughs"  (W,  114).  In  fact,  Thoreau  maintains,  "so 
heedlessly  did  they  grow  and  tax  their  weak  joints"  that  he  at  times  found  a  bough 
"broken  off  by  its  own  weight."  The  nearby  berries  in  turn  often  "bent  down  and 
broke  their  tender  limbs"  (W,  114). 

The  dry  stick  which  "had  seemed  to  be  dead"  lends  itself  as  the  writer's 
pen.83  From  Thoreau' s  vantage,  he  would  feel  it  invigorated,  indeed  sprung  to  life, 
from  nature's  influence.  But  his  pen  cannot  maintain  the  immense  pressure  of 
life — of  nature's  own  modes  of  expression.  The  omnipresent  bending  and  break- 
ing in  the  paragraph  signals  Thoreau' s  concession  that  his  art  must  yield.  His  work 
would  be  a  "shutter"  to  the  rays  of  the  sand  cherry,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  its 
own  weight.  Nature's  expression  is  so  rich  that  it  is  bound  to  be  fleeting:  its  fruits 
bloom  only  to  fall,  and  its  stems — first  greened  and  strengthened  by  spring — 
ultimately  snap  from  burdening  themselves.  Thoreau' s  remarks  here  echo  his 
concern  in  "Economy,"  where  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  man's  grasping  the 
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finer  fruits  of  life,  a  feat  made  possible  only  by  "the  most  delicate  handling.  Yet 
we  do  not  treat  ourselves  nor  one  another  thus  tenderly"  (W,  6). 

Another  aspect  of  the  paragraph  is  also  significant.  Nature  is  seen  as 
"taxing  [its]  weak  joints"  in  a  process  of  maturation  and  expression;  its  very 
"weakness"  allowing  a  unique  and  tender  bloom  that  soon  succumbs  to  its  own 
magnificence.84  When  man,  by  contrast,  strives  for  another  kind  of  bloom — of 
profit  by  trade  or  industry — the  iron  "joints"  he  constructs  are  made  to  hold 
indefinitely  under  tension.  Thoreau  reminds  the  reader  in  "Economy"  of  the 
steadily  functioning  "joints  of  the  agricultural  machine,"  and  is  also  concerned 
over  the  incessant  "activity  of  joint  stocks  and  spades"  that  furthers  the  railroad 
(W,  33;  53).  But  these  strong,  manmade  links  are,  as  Thoreau  wishes  to  assure  us, 
trivial  to  him.  Thus,  while  they  are  said  to  have  "nothing  important  to  communi- 
cate" (W,  52),  the  business  of  the  greening  stem  and  swelling  berry  is  the 
expression  of  life  itself — of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  florescence. 

Yet  Thoreau' s  crisis  of  writing  is  inevitably  amplified  by  his  distinction 
of  "joints"  in  that  it  begs  the  question  where  his  language  would  reside.  What  kind 
of  "joint"  he  can  aspire  to  establish  with  his  pen?  Can  he  still — granted  nature's 
gracing  him  with  a  "green  stem" —  write  nature,  write  life?  Or  is  he  bound  to  a 
chain  of  supposedly  lifeless,  "mechanical"  communication  with  a  "dry  stick"? 

His  stated  instinct,  as  ever,  is  to  dig  for  words,  to  root  out  their  natural 
meaning.  But  digging  can  glide  into  folly,  as  Thoreau' s  narrator  also  realizes  in 
"Economy":  "there  was  a  crazy  fellow  once  in  this  town  who  undertook  to  dig  to 
China,  and  he  got  so  far  that,  as  he  said,  he  heard  the  Chinese  pots  and  kettles 
rattle;  but  I  think  that  I  shall  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  admire  the  hole  which  he 
made"  (W,  58).  What  links  this  man  to  Thoreau  is  his  determination,  his  single- 
mindedness  of  task.  Yet  in  a  craze  of  work,  any  work,  its  rationale  risks  being 
dimmed  or  lost.  The  Walden  writer  watching  the  locomotive's  momentum  also 
understands  this,  even  to  the  extent  that  he  recognizes  the  parallel  danger  to  his 
own  vocation:  "up  come  the  books,  but  down  goes  the  wit  that  writes  them"  (W, 
116). 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  writer's  task  thus  crystallizes  as  vigilance.  He 
must  not  lose  himself  to  his  tools;  he  must  be  alert  lest  his  language  ossify  into 
stock  phrases  and  hackneyed  images,  empty  rhetoric  and  posturing.  He  must,  in 
Cavell's  sense,  keep  his  commitment  to  meaning  and  economy,  even  in  the  face  of 
severe  difficulty.  Both  concern  and  hope  imbue  a  passage  in  "Sounds"  touching 
on  these  matters:  "If  all  were  as  it  seems,  and  men  made  the  elements  their 
servants  for  noble  ends !  If  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  engine  were  the  perspira- 
tion of  heroic  deeds,  or  as  beneficent  to  men  as  that  which  floats  over  the  farmer's 
fields,  then  the  elements  and  Nature  herself  would  cheerfully  accompany  men  on 
their  errands  and  be  their  escort"  (W,  1 16).  Writing,  like  the  ideal  engine,  should 
be  noble,  heroic,  beneficent — so,  and  only  so,  will  nature  escort  it. 
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TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  RENATURALIZATION 

"Sounds"  spends  much  energy  on  its  writer's  encounters  with  the  rail- 
road. Various  aspects  of  the  technology  are  summoned  to  discussion,  often  in 
attempt  to  define  Thoreau's  own  project  as  against  its  traits  and  effects.  Of  the  iron 
horse,  for  example,  Thoreau  complains  that  he  is  "awakened  by  his  tramp  and 
defiant  snort  at  midnight"  (W,  117).  His  symbolic  waking  bird,  however,  remains 
elusive:  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  heard  the  sound  of  cock-crowing  from  my 
clearing";  indeed,  "its  shrill  sound  never  roused  me  from  my  slumbers,"  he 
declares  (W,  127).  While  the  latter  phrase  may  be  a  hint  that  the  writer  needed  no 
awakening,  the  railroad  indeed  endangers  his  alertness  by  threatening  his  senses. 
Hastily  making  a  retreat  from  its  tracks,  he  exclaims:  "I  will  not  have  my  eyes  put 
out  and  my  ears  spoiled  by  its  smoke  and  steam  and  hissing"  (W,  122). 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  the  railroad  is  its  displacing  capacity.  Ironi- 
cally, while  laying  firm  tracks  it  also  fosters  a  dulled  sensitivity  to  place  and 
motion:  "in  the  darkest  night  dart  these  saloons  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
inhabitants;  this  moment  stopping  at  some  brilliant  station-house  in  town  or  city, 
where  a  social  crowd  is  gathered,  the  next  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  scaring  the  owl 
and  fox"  (W,  117).  Parabolically  understood,  this  passage  underscores  the  danger 
of  mechanical  writing.  Such  writing  insulates  itself  from  nature,  from  place  and 
natural  motion,  keeping  to  an  artificial  rut  of  its  own  making.  Thoreau's  writer 
would  strive  to  preserve  integrity  and  cultivate  expression  by  shying  from  trodden 
paths.85 

Solitude  and  independence  are  vital  concerns  that  follow  him  during  the 
development  of  Walden,  as  a  journal  entry  of  August  31,  1850,  makes  clear:  "My 
friends  wonder  that  I  love  to  walk  alone  in  solitary  fields  &  woods  by  night. 
Sometimes  in  my  loneliest  &  wildest  midnight  walk  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  whistle 
&  the  rattle  of  the  cars,  where  perchance  some  of  those  very  friends  are  being 
whirled  by  night  over  as  they  think  a  well  known  safe  &  public  road  I  see  that  men 
do  not  make  or  choose  their  own  paths  whether  they  are  railroads  or  trackless 
through  the  wilds"  (Journal  3,  1 10). 86 

"Sounds"  warns  its  readers  against  the  railroad,  urging  them  "sincerely 
by  any  power  to  get  off  its  track"  (W,  1 18).  Indeed,  the  railroad  may  harm  the  basic 
qualities  of  life:  "We  live  the  steadier  for  it.  We  are  all  educated  thus  to  be  sons  of 
Tell.  The  air  is  full  of  invisible  bolts.  Every  path  but  your  own  is  the  path  of  fate. 
Keep  on  your  own  track,  then"  (W,  118).  Thoreau's  critique  is  signaled  by  his 
ambiguous  "sons  of  Tell."  Are  we  to  be  archers  of  Tell's  precision,  trusting  our 
weapons,  or  are  we  to  be  sons  of  Tell,  continually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  impreci- 
sion in  the  goals  of  our  fathers,  and  to  the  instruments — industry — they  have 
fostered?  The  bolts  in  the  air  may  not  simply  be  there  to  steady  our  lives,  but  to 
threaten  them  as  well.  Bolts  forge  our  constructions,  to  be  sure,  but  they  also 
denote  the  end-piece  of  our  weapons,  like  that  of  Tell's.  They  are  easily  turned 
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against  us.  The  remedy  is  a  step  aside:  away  from  mechanics,  away  from  the 
common  legacy  of  misdirected  industry,  and  away  from  a  naive  trust  in  tools.  To 
keep  one's  own  track,  in  this  regard,  becomes  a  matter  of  fate  or  freedom,  life  or 
death. 

"Sounds"  next  turns  to  an  encounter  with  a  freight  train,  whose  exotic 
cargo  entices  the  writer.  Catching  sight  of  bales  of  worn  cloth  he  exclaims:  "This 
car-load  of  torn  sails  is  more  legible  and  interesting  now  than  if  they  should  be 
wrought  into  paper  and  printed  books.  Who  can  write  so  graphically  the  history  of 
the  storms  they  have  weathered  as  these  rents  have  done?  They  are  proof-sheets 
which  need  no  correction"  (W,  1 19).  So  Thoreau  stresses  the  superiority  of  direct 
experience.  The  sails  themselves  would  give  a  more  accurate  log  of  their  wear  and 
tear  than  writing  as  such  ever  could.  Toying  nevertheless  with  the  idea  of  flawless 
transmission,  Thoreau  muses  that  the  cloth  gathered  will  serve  truth  in  its  proper 
guise;  that  on  it  "will  be  written  tales  of  real  life,  high  and  low,  and  founded  on 
fact!"  (W,  120;  my  emphasis). 

Yet  Thoreau' s  next  digression  immediately  puts  such  hope  in  doubt. 
Passed  by  cars  loaded  with  salt  fish  "thoroughly  cured  for  this  world"  (note  the 
self-reflexive  pun),  the  narrator  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  fish — understood  as  a 
token  and  gift  of  nature — may  be  used  for  almost  any  purpose,  until  "at  last  [one] 
cannot  tell  surely  whether  it  be  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral"  (W,  120).  In  the  end 
it  comes  out  an  "excellent  dun  fish  for  a  Sunday '  s  dinner" — but  that  is  arguably  far 
from  speaking  its  living  experience  and  form.  These  are  rather  erased  by  human 
handling.  Summing  up  his  discussion  of  the  cargo,  Thoreau  echoes  his  assertion 
on  the  fate  of  books  in  a  commercial  environment:  "While  these  things  go  up  other 
things  come  down"  (W,  121).  His  final  observation  comes  to  him  as  a  personal 
message:  he  looks  up  from  the  leaves  of  his  book  to  catch  sight  of  their  stately 
origin — a  tall  northern  pine.  This  serves  him  as  a  stern  reminder  of  his  debt  and 
obligation  to  nature. 

Succeeding  the  freight  train  comes  another  bearing  cattle  and  sheep.  This 
gives  the  impression  of  "a  pastoral  valley  .  .  .  going  by,"  and  again  illustrates 
Thoreau's  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  his  chosen  task  (W,  121-22).  For  he 
himself,  as  a  writer,  would  be  a  pastoral  drover  of  sorts — seeking  to  escort  his 
language  to  peaceful  pasture  in  nature's  midst.  But  his  own  text  denies  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  scheme.  The  drovers  are  finding  "their  vocation  gone,"  yet 
they  still  cling  "to  their  useless  sticks  as  their  badge  of  office"  (W,  122).  Their 
pens,  one  could  say,  have  dried  up.87  The  remaining  choice  for  the  writer,  as 
mirrored  by  the  fate  of  the  shepherd  dogs,  presents  itself  as  one  between  the 
domestic  and  wild.  Either  he  may  return  to  domesticity — and  by  implication  to 
institutional  society  and  its  various  machinery — "in  disgrace,"  or  he  may  lose 
himself  running  wild  "with  the  wolf  and  the  fox,"  thus  forfeiting  his  calling  to 
communicate.  "[T]he  pastoral  life,"  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  nature,  is  to 
Thoreau  inexorably  "whirled  past  and  away"  due  to  human  industry.  His  immedi- 
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ate  retort  can  only  be  a  retreat — to  "get  off  the  track  and  let  the  cars  go  by"  (W, 
122).  Temporarily  numbed  by  the  overpowering  force  of  the  railroad,  Thoreau 
exclaims:  "Now  that  the  cars  are  gone  by,  and  the  restless  world  with  them  ...  I  am 
more  alone  than  ever"  (W,  122). 

His  perceived  isolation  notwithstanding,  he  is  stubborn  to  explore  other 
possibilities.  He  recalls  the  local  town  bells,  whose  chimes  he  says  produce  a 
"natural  melody,  worth  importing  into  the  wilderness"  (W,  123).  The  necessary 
condition  is  found  to  be  distance;  indeed,  as  he  maintains,  "[a]ll  sound  heard  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  produces  one  and  the  same  effect,  a  vibration  of  the 
universal  lyre"  (W,  123).  With  ample  room  for  resonance  a  sound  will  be  modu- 
lated, we  are  told,  yet  not  in  a  contaminating  way.  It  will  rather,  as  the  bell  chimes 
are  felt  to  illustrate,  "converse  .  .  .  with  every  leaf  and  needle  of  the  wood"  (W, 
123).  Attending  to  far-off  sound  in  such  a  way,  one  might  hear  it  graced  with  an 
addition  to,  rather  than  subtraction  from,  its  original  character.  And  while  this 
modulated  sound  is  often  residual,  "[t]he  echo  is,  "  Thoreau  asserts,  "to  some 
extent  ...  an  original  sound,  and  therein  is  the  magic  and  charm  of  it.  It  is  not 
merely  a  repetition  of  what  was  worth  repeating  in  the  bell,  but  partly  the  voice  of 
the  wood"  (W,  123).  And  so  there  is  once  again  hope,  it  seems,  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  wild  and  civilized.  As  if  to  immediately  reinforce  this  possibility,  the 
writer  recalls  having  confused  some  youths'  singing  with  "the  cheap  and  natural 
music  of  the  cow":  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  sounds  finally  seemed  "one 
articulation  of  Nature"  (W,  123). 

Thoreau' s  following  passages  on  owls  and  bullfrogs  broaden  and  ex- 
pound this  newly-voiced  theory.  His  humorous  attempts  to  capture  the  sounds  of 
these  animals  simultaneously  play  with  the  burden  of  metaphor  and  the  lure  of 
pathetic  fallacy.  His  owls,  for  instance,  "take  up  [a]  strain  .  .  .  like  mourning 
women  their  ancient  u-lu-lu,"  being  representative  wailers  for  mankind — "Oh-o- 
o-o-o  that  I  never  had  been  bor-r-r-r-nl"  (W,  124-25).  But  this  does  not  exhaust 
their  calls'  significance.  The  owls  also  suggest  "a  vast  and  undeveloped  nature 
which  men  have  not  recognized"  (W,  125).  This  is  a  distinction  Thoreau  sees  fit  to 
repeat  in  his  closing  paragraph  on  the  nocturnal  raptors.  There  is  thus  a  persistent 
oscillation  between  the  familiar  (or  familiarized)  and  the  other  in  the  owls'  sound; 
between  what  can  be  rationalized  and  grasped  in  words,  and  what  cannot. 

This  debate  continues  with  Thoreau' s  portrayal  of  chanticleer,  his  clarion 
bird.  He  praises  its  crowing  alertness  as  remarkable,  while  adding  that  it  was  once 
a  wild  bird  in  India.  The  question  he  puts  to  us  is  if  it  "could  be  naturalized  without 
being  domesticated"  (W,  127)?  In  other  words,  could  it,  given  its  present  circum- 
stances, be  ^-domesticated  to  live  a  more  natural  life?  And  so,  by  implication, 
could  Waldens  writer  shed  his  shackles  of  domesticity  and  become  invigorated  in 
turn?  His  explicit  project,  after  all,  positions  itself  alongside  chanticleer's,  as  he  is 
careful  to  inform  us.  And  a  successful  reorientation,  we  are  told,  would  have  the 
power  of  putting  "nations  on  the  alert."  making  them  truly  "healthy,  wealthy,  and 
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wise"  (W,  127).  Importantly,  Thoreau's  focus  has  become  more  personal.  His 
subtext  here  is  less  concerned  with  the  potential  of  writing  than  a  possible 
enrollment  of  Walden's  author  as  a  human  prophet. 

Having  gradually  conceded  to  the  domesticity  of  his  language  in  the 
latter  half  of  "Sounds,"  Thoreau  successively  realizes  his  task  as  one  of 
renaturalization.  Appropriately  enough,  he  "kept  neither  dog,  cat,  cow,  pig,  nor 
hens,  so  that  you  would  have  said  there  was  a  deficiency  of  domestic  sounds" 
around  the  house  (W,  121).  He  describes  his  immediate  environs  upon  concluding 
the  chapter: 

No  yard!  but  unfenced  Nature  reaching  up  to  your  very  sills.  A  young  forest 
growing  up  under  your  windows,  and  wild  sumachs  and  blackberry  vines  break- 
ing through  into  your  cellar;  sturdy  pitch-pines  rubbing  and  creaking  against  the 
shingles  for  want  of  room,  their  roots  reaching  quite  under  the  house.  Instead  of  a 
scuttle  or  a  blind  blown  off  in  the  gale,  — a  pine  tree  snapped  off  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots  behind  your  house  for  fuel.  Instead  of  no  path  to  the  front-yard  gate  in  the 
Great  Snow, — no  gate,  — no  front-yard, — and  no  path  to  the  civilized  world!  (W, 
128) 

The  distinction  between  nature  and  dwelling  is  here  deliberately  blurred;  the 
sumac  and  blackberry  no  longer  slough  in  self-contentment  but  rather  prop  up  the 
writer's  abode.  Their  roots  reach  "quite  under  the  house" — and  so  Thoreau 
indirectly  legitimates  his  own  "burrowing"  once  again.  And  the  plant  life  sur- 
rounding his  cabin  is  indeed  beneficial — here  not  merely  capable  of  tearing  off 
"blinds"  but  also  of  generating  "fuel." 

But  Thoreau's  concluding  passage  also  seeks  to  settle  and  check  some  of 
his  chapter's  speculations.  Despite  his  imaginative  attempts  of  bringing  nature  and 
language  together,  Thoreau  the  writer's  task  remains — in  an  absolute  sense — 
futile.  Mediation  between  the  realms  of  nature  and  civilization  may  be  possible, 
but  never  without  compromising  the  integrity  of  the  former.  Indeed,  while  the 
railroad  may  have  its  brave  and  direct  progression,  carving  a  track  through  the 
Great  Snow  (cf.  W,  119),  nature  will  not  allow  the  writer  such  passage.  Thoreau 
cannot  hoist  nature  onto  the  cars  to  town  and  print.  That  journey  is  his  alone.88 

"NOT  WHOLLY  INVOLVED  IN  NATURE":  THE  BELATEDNESS  &  DIS- 
TANCE OF  WRITING 

Thoreau's  final  gesture  in  "Sounds"  can  hence  be  read  as  one  of  resigna- 
tion— or,  with  equal  validity,  as  one  of  positive  yielding.  Boundaries  are  erased, 
the  rhetoric  relaxed.  Nature  literally  engulfs  the  house,  and  also,  perhaps,  its 
writer.  Conspicuously,  in  this  last  paragraph  Thoreau's  "I"  is  omitted.  Instead  he 
gives  us  "Nature  reaching  up  ...  to  your  sills,"  vines  "breaking  into  your  cellar," 
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and  a  pine  falling  "behind  your  house"  (my  emphases).  This  loosens  the  chapter's 
character  of  personal  testimony  in  favor  of  general  declamation,  and  so  it  also 
broaches  the  curt  acknowledgement  following  in  "Solitude,"  where  the  narrator 
abruptly  maintains  (no  longer  anxious  to  show  us  exactly  how)  that  "I  go  and 
come  with  a  strange  liberty  in  Nature,  a  part  of  herself '  (W,  129).  In  and  of  itself, 
the  latter  statement  is  at  once  trivial  and  weighty.  Trivial  in  its  mundane  obvious- 
ness— Thoreau  needs  nature's  blessing  to  live — but  profound  in  its  implication  for 
his  writing.89  In  living  he  may  be  unique  and,  as  he  says,  at  "liberty,"  but  in  writing 
he  is  bound  to  be  common,  civilized,  cultivating.90  His  use  of  writing  groups  him 
with  other  writers,  with  their  language  constructs  and  works.  His  writing  will  not 
bridge  any  real  gap.  At  best,  his  life  may,  but  not  his  words  as  such.  "My  life  has 
been  the  poem  I  would  have  writ,/  But  I  could  not  both  live  and  utter  it,"  as  he 
verses  elsewhere  (A  Week,  343).  And  so,  in  "Sounds,"  Thoreau  admits  to  chuck- 
ling for  himself,  to  temporarily  forsaking  work,  and  to  letting  his  life  itself 
"become  my  amusement .  .  .  never  [ceasing]  to  be  novel"  (W,  1 12;  note  pun91). 

Writing,  as  thinking,  lets  us  be  "beside  ourselves"  as  Thoreau  further 
declares  (W,  134).  Thus  we  "stand  aloof  from  actions  and  their  consequences.  .  .  . 
We  are  not  wholly  involved  in  Nature"  (W,  134-35).  Writing,  in  this  sense, 
becomes  a  trailing  collector  of  experience:  ordering  it,  culling  it,  submitting  it  to 
language.  And  writing  so  also  becomes  other  to  life:  it  yields  an  account,  a  history, 
rather  than  live  action.  On  a  structural  level  Thoreau  partly  succeeds  in  masking 
this  condition  by  giving  Walden  a  seasonal  rather  than  linear  progression.  His 
prose  tends  to  myth  as  much  as  to  history.  But  writing  Walden,  as  we  know, 
involved  a  painstaking  process  of  revision,  a  constant  effort  to  weld  disparate 
experiences  together.  The  extant  journal  notebooks  furnishing  Walden  with  mate- 
rial give  ample  evidence  of  Thoreau' s  obstacles,  as  Lawrence  Buell  has  observed: 
consecutiveness,  fragmentariness  and  a  predilection  for  catalogue  rhetoric.92  With- 
out a  tight  ordering  principle,  the  book  might  snap  to  present  a  spread  of  randomly 
recorded  events.  As  it  is,  however,  Thoreau' s  seasonal  structure  endows  Walden 
with  what  Burbick  has  aptly  called  "a  continual  return  to  promise"  (Alternate 
History,  13).93  As  another  structural  "defense,"  one  might  also  argue  for  Walden' s 
dialectical  character,  its  constant  willingness  to  discuss  or  display  itself  and  its 
doings,  prompting  the  reader  to  study  it  ever  more  carefully. 

Yet  I  would  suggest  that  Thoreau  felt  troubled  over  the  issue  of  writing 
also  beyond  structural  and  dialogical  concerns.  A  dichotomy  between  writing  and 
life  seems  acutely  felt  in  the  following  passage  from  "Solitude:"  "However 
intense  my  experience,  I  am  conscious  of  the  presence  and  criticism  of  a  part  of 
me,  which,  as  it  were,  is  not  a  part  of  me,  but  spectator,  sharing  no  experience,  but 
taking  note  of  it;  and  that  is  no  more  I  than  it  is  you.  When  the  play,  it  may  be  the 
tragedy,  of  life  is  over,  the  spectator  goes  his  way.  It  was  a  kind  of  fiction,  a  work 
of  the  imagination  only,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned"  (W,  135).  There  is  thus  the 
Thoreau  that  lives  ("my  [intense]  experience"),  and  the  Thoreau  that  writes 
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("taking  note  of  it").  Read  as  an  instance  of  vocational  insight  and  confession  this 
statement  bores  deep.  Arguably,  what  Thoreau  wishes  to  settle  here  is  a  question 
of  (biographical)  self  versus  (written)  persona:  the  two  are  separate,  yet  intimately 
related.  The  writer  is  a  spectator  retroactively  involved  in  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  life's  real  participant. 

"Sounds,"  to  my  mind,  deserves  to  be  read  in  light  of  a  similar  self- 
recognition.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  string  its  metaphors — its  locomo- 
tives drumming  like  partridges  or  screaming  like  hawks,  its  melancholy  owls,  its 
glassy  pond — like  a  noose  around  the  writer's  neck,  pronouncing  him  guilty  of 
hoax  and  false  promises:  Where  is  pure  nature?94  Yet  Thoreau  has  in  fact  left  clues 
to  his  obstacles  all  along,  while  constantly  testing  the  issue  of  his  writing  from 
new  angles.95 

WALDENS  LATER  CHAPTERS:  TOWARD  THE  DEEP  CUT 

The  Walden  chapters  succeeding  "Sounds"  and  "Solitude"  echo  sponta- 
neously with  the  writer's  earlier  aesthetic  debates,  as  a  few  examples  will  suffice 
to  show.  In  "The  Bean  Field"  Thoreau  ostensibly  cultivates  beans  "for  the  sake  of 
tropes  and  expression,"  deftly  proclaiming  his  patch  a  "connecting  link  between 
wild  and  cultivated  fields"  (W,  162;  158).  Henry  Golemba  sees  this  as  a  double 
irony,  the  beans  not  being  raised  as  the  writer's  aliment  but  rather  for  the  grocery 
market,  and  further  in  that  "[o]ne  cannot  look  upon  a  text  or  a  field  and  not  try  to 
'appropriate'  it,  to  make  it  one's  property,  to  give  it  order,  structure,  and  coher- 
ence" (Wild  Rhetoric,  201 ;  202).  Yet  both  of  these  critiques  seem  to  be  anticipated 
by  Thoreau.  He  openly  concedes  his  action  will  yield  a  "half-cultivated"  field,  and 
that  the  resulting  beans  are  primarily  for  his  own  benefit,  both  financial  and 
spiritual. 

In  "The  Village"  the  writer's  town  takes  on  a  hue  of  hell.  It  is  rendered  a 
site  of  "dirty  institutions,"  whose  vitals  consist  of  "the  grocery,  the  bar-room,  the 
post-office,  and  the  bank;  and,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery,  ...  a  bell,  a 
big  gun,  and  a  fire-engine"  (W,  171;  168).  The  chapter,  as  John  Hildebidle 
observes,  is  "not  about  the  village  but  about  escaping  from  it":  "Having  investi- 
gated the  world  of  'machines,'  of  lines,  lanes,  traps,  and  bizarre  but  clear-cut 
orderings  .  .  .  Thoreau  launches  himself .  .  .  into  the  woods"  (Naturalist's  Liberty, 
1 12).  And,  one  could  add,  the  woods  here  only  superficially  remind  of  Dante's  or 
Bunyan's.  Rather  than  indicate  a  negative  sense  of  dislocation,  with  Thoreau  the 
adjacent  forest  ushers  in  an  appreciation  of  "the  vastness  and  strangeness  of 
Nature" — provided,  of  course,  that  one  "has  lost  the  [infernal]  world"  of  civiliza- 
tion behind  (W,  171). 

"House-Warming,"  in  its  thematic  of  warmth  and  fire,  evokes  issues  of 
authenticity.  Early  on,  the  writer  confides  that  "it  is  so  much  . . .  wholesomer  to  be 
warmed  by  the  sun  while  you  can  be,  than  by  an  artificial  fire"  (W,  240).  Later, 
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however,  as  winter  sets  in,  he  endeavors  "to  keep  a  bright  fire  both  within  my 
house  and  within  my  breast" — a  metaphorical  link  made  somewhat  tenuous  by  his 
previous  assertion  (W,  249).  The  next  time  fire  is  discussed,  it  is  not  surprisingly 
as  a  separate,  potentially  hostile  entity:  "It  was  I  and  Fire  that  lived  [in  the  house]; 
and  commonly  my  housekeeper  proved  trustworthy"  (W,  253;  my  emphasis). 
When  the  second  winter  arrives,  so  does  a  stove.  Having  decided  in  favor  of 
security  and  economy  of  fuel,  the  narrator  nevertheless  seems  to  realize  a  decided 
loss  in  his  favoring  of  the  civilized:  "Cooking  was  then,  for  the  most  part,  no 
longer  a  poetic,  but  merely  a  chemic  process"  (W,  254). 

A  later  chapter,  "The  Pond  in  Winter,"  introduces  the  notion  that  "Nature 
puts  no  question  and  answers  none  which  we  mortals  ask,"  but  then  abruptly 
proceeds  to  both  chronicle  and  visually  display  the  narrator's  successful  sounding 
of  Walden's  submerged  topography  (W,  282;  285-90).  Returning  to  the  issue 
again  in  "Spring,"  the  narrator  nevertheless  maintains  that  "[a]t  the  same  time  that 
we  are  earnest  to  explore  and  learn  all  things,  we  require  that  all  things  be 
mysterious  and  unexplorable,  that  land  and  sea  be  infinitely  wild,  unsurveyed  and 
unfathomed  by  us  because  unfathomable.  We  can  never  have  enough  of  Nature" 
(W,  317-18). 

Yet  an  opposite  tendency  remains  equally  obstinate.  Again  in  "The  Pond 
in  Winter,"  Thoreau  muses  that  "[i]f  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  should 
need  only  one  fact,  or  the  description  of  one  actual  phenomenon,  to  infer  all  the 
particular  results  at  that  point"  (W,  290).  This  relates  directly  to  a  Romantic  quest 
for  a  key  to  nature,  and  Thoreau  recalls  it  when  examining  the  Deep  Cut  in 
"Spring:"  "it  seemed  that  this  one  hillside  illustrated  the  principle  of  all  the 
operations  of  Nature.  The  Maker  of  this  earth  but  patented  a  leaf  (W,  308). 

The  search  for  a  unifying  law  also  recalls  the  issue  of  a  rock  bottom  first 
voiced  in  "Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For."  Thoreau  returns  repeatedly  to  it. 
In  "House-Warming"  the  elated  writer  finds  ground-nut  ("[c]ultivation  has  well 
nigh  exterminated  it")  when  digging  for  fish- worms.  "This  tuber,"  Thoreau  writes, 
"seemed  like  a  faint  promise  of  Nature  to  rear  her  own  children  and  feed  them 
simply  here  at  some  future  period"  (W,  239).  Convinced  that  heaven  also  resides 
under  his  feet,  he  goes  on  to  quote  Ovid' s  Metamorphoses  in  "Spring" — a  passage 
speculating  that  man  may  possibly  originate  from  earth,  from  "some  seeds  of 
cognate  heaven"  (W,  314).  To  be  grounded  in  place,  and  to  dig  for  truth,  in  such 
light  become  hopeful  projects  anew. 

Nature's  truth  is  arguably  the  platform  Thoreau  constantly  seeks  for  his 
writing.  "[T]here  are  as  many  ways  as  there  can  be  drawn  radii  from  one  centre" 
he  asserts  in  "Economy,"  thus  illustrating  a  freedom  that  still  claims  a  focal,  or 
pivotal,  point  from  which  it  would  ideally  spring  (W,  11).  This  is  important  to 
recall  when  reading  his  exhortation  in  "Conclusion:"  "I  desire  to  speak  some- 
where without  bounds;  like  a  man  in  a  waking  moment,  to  men  in  their  waking 
moments;  for  I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot  exaggerate  enough  even  to  lay  the 
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foundation  of  a  true  expression"  (W,  324).  Thoreau  yearns  for  a  redeemed  lan- 
guage, a  language  free  of  confusion  or  doubt,  that  has  truth  as  its  governing  ideal. 
For  there  is,  as  he  concludes,  "a  solid  bottom  every  where"  (W,  330). 

At  the  Deep  Cut  of  "Spring,"  Thoreau  at  last  evinces  his  Mother-lode 
without  having  to  dig.  Several  critics  see  this  as  the  prime  epiphany  of  Walden, 
where  Thoreau 's  hopes  and  intuitions  are  granted  in  full.  And  indeed  the  Deep  Cut 
furnishes  a  culmination  of  sorts,  which  Gura  summarizes  well:  "Thoreau  believed 
that  man  did  not  have  to  get  anywhere;  he  was  there  already,  surrounded  by  the 
literal  ground  of  being  from  which  he  sprang  and  to  which  he  would  return.  The 
analogies  between  words  and  things  taught  him  that  what  correspondence  they 
possessed  was  not  to  be  understood  as  raising  man  to  a  higher  realm  of  truth  but 
served  rather  to  alert  him  to  the  wonder  of  his  sensuous  worldly  experience" 
(Words,  137-38).  As  a  reminder  of  the  validity  of  the  writer's  quest  the  Cut 
undoubtedly  serves  its  function,  but  does  his  encountering  its  transformation 
present  an  unequivocal  triumph?96  Quoting  Thoreau' s  passages  on  the  sandbank, 
Gura  is  bold  enough  to  conclude  that  "Walden  .  .  .  tells  the  tale  of  Thoreau' s 
reimmersion  in  the  oldest  fount  of  man's  inspiration,  nature's  original  language" 
(Words,  138).97 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  an  irony  to  both  the  name  and  location  that 
demands  attention.  The  "deep  cut"  suggests  a  sizeable  wound  to  nature;  a  wound 
kept  open  by  regular  slashing.98  What  grows  here  is  destined  to  be  stunted  or 
curtailed  by  the  railroad's  assured  right-of-way.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  such 
critique,  yet  in  seeming  acknowledgement,  Thoreau  does  not  venture  to  discuss 
actual  organic  life  springing  up  on  the  bank:  the  forms  he  depicts  are  instead 
imaginary,  suggested  to  him  by  the  various  effusions  of  sand.99 

Indeed,  one  could  pose  further  questions:  to  what  extent  is  the  writer's 
Deep  Cut  natural;  or,  inversely,  to  what  degree  does  it  not  owe  its  existence  to  the 
railroad?  Is  it  not  equally  track  structure — a  human  causeway — and  a  natural 
sandbank?  As  the  writer  himself  concedes,  the  Cut's  surface  patterns  also  recall 
"the  slag  of  a  furnace,  showing  that  Nature  is  'in  full  blast'  within" — in  other 
words,  the  Cut's  function  can  be  likened  to  that  of  a  locomotive  engine  (W,  308- 
9).100 

Indeed,  railroad  technology  looms  at  the  rim  of  almost  every  overt  or 
submerged  discussion  of  language  in  Walden.  It  threatens  influence  in  much  the 
same  way  as  its  tracks  prove  ominously  tangential  to  the  writer's  physical  domain. 
The  railroad's  latter  trait  has  been  famously  explored  by  Leo  Marx,  while  H. 
Daniel  Peck  has  since  called  renewed  attention  to  "Walden" s  pervasive  mode  of 
adjacency  or  deflection"  in  facing  the  railroad's  challenge.101  Peck  argues  that  the 
railroad's  "lines  of  force"  on  Thoreau' s  published  Walden  map  "are  drawn  aslant, 
deflected  away  from  the  pastoral  center  of  the  picture,"  and  hence  he  indirectly 
supplements  Marx's  earlier  conclusion  that — in  Peck's  words — with  the  Deep 
Cut  a  "technological  image  is  [conclusively]  transformed  into  an  organic  one" 
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("Crosscurrents,"  82;  78;  cf.  Marx's  Machine,  261).  Consequently,  one  might 
argue  that  the  bank  presents  a  successful  process  of  renaturalization  (combining 
defensive  deflection  and  active  immersion),  perfectly  aligned  to  Thoreau's  con- 
cluding intentions  in  "Sounds." 

Yet  I  would  maintain  that  the  Deep  Cut  is  not  fully  redemptive.  It  also 
points  to  a  condition  in  which  nature  is  bound  by  civilization  and  where  language 
must  ultimately  confess  its  status  as  a  technology.  In  "Sounds,"  the  railroad's 
"orbit  does  not  look  like  a  returning  curve"  (my  emphasis) — but  indeed  it  is,  both 
in  Walden  and  elsewhere  (W,  1 16).  An  earlier  critic  has  suggested  that  this  railroad 
image  "describes  [a]  way  out  of  the  earth  and  its  civilization,"  ironically  pointing 
heavenward  (Redemptive,  207).  But  the  iron  horse  does  return,  again  and  again,  to 
disturb  the  writer  and  his  projects.  Its  tracks  are  embossed  on  the  landscape,  and 
tower  over  the  fragile  palimpsest  of  sand  patterns  and  foliage  Thoreau  finds 
below.  And  the  former  will,  in  comparison,  inevitably  seem  "the  fine  print,  the 
small  type"  like  the  tracks  of  the  deer  mouse  the  writer  stumbles  upon  in  "Winter 
Visitors"  (W,  267). 102 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  the  Deep  Cut  passage  renders  a  focus  on 
direct  experience,  on  witnessing  and  so  imaginatively  participating  in  a  unique 
occasion:  "The  earth  is  not  a  mere  fragment  of  dead  history,  stratum  upon  stratum 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  to  be  studied  by  geologists  and  antiquaries  chiefly,  but 
living  poetry  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  which  precede  flowers  and  fruit, — not  a 
fossil  earth,  but  a  living  earth"  (W,  309).  Thoreau  thus  reminds  us  of  the  interval 
between  writing  and  living,  between  the  historian's  struggle  with  "dead"  events 
(which  also  becomes  the  writer's  plight)  and  nature's  burgeoning  life.  With  the 
Deep  Cut,  to  countermand  history,  Thoreau  parallels  the  "new  Mythology"  he  has 
evoked  earlier  regarding  the  locomotive.  Here  a  side  of  the  bank  is  mythologized 
as  the  laboratory  and  nursery  of  nature.  Yet  both  images  leave  the  reader  slightly 
unnerved.  As  related  to  the  writer's  geography,  both  actual  and  textual,  the 
railroad  leaves  an  ineradicable  imprint.  It  suggests  that  neither  Thoreau's  redemp- 
tive imagination  nor  his  writing  can  free  itself  from  technological  influence.103 

"LOCOMOTIVENESS":  THE  MACHINE  IN  THOREAU'S  LATER  WRIT- 
INGS 

Beyond  Walden,  and  into  his  last  years,  the  railroad  continued  to  chal- 
lenge Thoreau  both  sensuously  and  as  a  symbol  of  pervasive  industrialization. 
During  his  1861  journey  to  Minnesota,  he  drafted  a  letter  to  his  family  from 
Niagara  Falls,  where  he  stopped  a  few  days  with  his  companion:  "Horace  Mann 
asked  me  if  I  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  Falls  as  we  went  from  the  depot  to  the 
hotel  last  night.  But  I  had  not,  though  certainly  it  was  loud  enough.  I  had  probably 
mistaken  it  for  a  train  coming  or  a  locomotive  letting  off  steam — of  which  we  have 
so  much  at  home.  ...  As  I  sit  in  my  chamber  the  impression  is  as  if  I  were 
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surrounded  by  many  factories  in  full  steam."104  As  an  echo  both  of  "Sounds"  and 
of  The  Maine  Woods,  the  railroad's  latent  effect  on  Thoreau's  hearing  apparently 
remained  a  concern.105  Here  the  rushing  falls  have  been  mistaken  for  a  train, 
Thoreau  having  temporarily  become  insensitive  to  natural  sound.  He  also  internal- 
izes the  perceptual  distortion  as  a  metaphorical  analogy,  and  so  technology  nestles 
into  his  figurative  language. 

In  a  more  confident  and  aggressive  text  like  "Walking"  (1862),  Thoreau 
initially  seems  to  reverse  the  railroad's  advantage.  He  flaunts  a  keen  irony  at  the 
technology's  expense  with  a  new-coined  metaphor: 

Any  sportiveness  in  cattle  is  unexpected.  I  saw  one  day  a  herd  of  a  dozen  bullocks 
and  cows  running  about. . . .  They  shook  their  heads,  raised  their  tails,  and  rushed 
up  and  down  a  hill,  and  I  perceived  by  their  horns,  as  well  as  by  their  activity, 
their  relation  to  the  deer  tribe.  But,  alas!  a  sudden  loud  Whoa!  would  have 
damped  their  ardor  at  once,  reduced  them  from  venison  to  beef,  and  stiffened 
their  sides  and  sinews  like  the  locomotive.  Who  but  the  Evil  One  has  cried 
"Whoa!"  to  mankind?  Indeed,  the  life  of  cattle,  like  that  of  many  men,  is  but  a 
sort  of  locomotiveness;  they  move  a  side  at  a  time,  and  man,  by  his  machinery,  is 
meeting  the  ox  and  horse  halfway.  Whatever  part  the  whip  has  touched  is 
thenceforth  palsied.  Who  would  ever  think  of  a  side  of  any  of  the  supple  cat  tribe, 
as  we  speak  offside  of  beef?  {Portable,  618-19) 

Thus  Thoreau  links  freedom  of  spirit  and  motion  with  wildness.  Men,  he  says,  are 
like  cattle  too  domesticated  to  appreciate  such  virtues.  They  are  either  paralyzed 
or  voluntarily  restrict  themselves  to  regulated  movements.  Aesthetically,  the 
passage  also  shows  how  Thoreau  internalizes  a  physical  observation  of  technol- 
ogy into  a  mock-literary  trope:  "locomotiveness."  While  the  joke  is  certainly  at  the 
engine's  expense,  its  apparition  importantly  reaches  into — and  influences — the 
writer' s  sense  of  perception  and  choice  of  symbolism  for  a  wider  moral  context. 

Thoreau's  concept  of  man  falling  into  ruts  is  strong  in  "Walking."  Our 
regular  progression  of  life,  our  commodities  and  tools,  he  warns,  will  soon  distract 
us  from  nobler  pursuits:  "When,  at  rare  intervals,  some  thought  visits  one,  as 
perchance  he  is  walking  on  a  railroad,  then,  indeed,  the  cars  go  by  without  his 
hearing  them.  But  soon,  by  some  inexorable  law,  our  life  goes  by  and  the  cars 
return"  {Portable,  624). 

This  distraction  was  not  a  new  theme  with  Thoreau,  rather  one  that  he 
chose  to  vary  over  time.  The  journal  of  February  27,  1851,  for  instance,  has  him 
sensing  how  "the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  a  thought  flits  across  the  landscape  of  my 
mind.  .  .  .  But  this  shadow  ...  is  so  soon  past"  {Journal  3,  200).  To  illustrate  his 
frustration,  Thoreau  turns  to  the  railroad:  "[Cars]  stop  &  we  get  into  them.  But 
those  sublime  thoughts  passing  on  high  do  not  stop  &  we  never  get  into  them. 
Their  conductor  is  not  like  one  of  us."  To  this  is  added  a  moral:  "I  feel  that  the  man 
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who  in  his  conversation  with  me  about  the  life  of  man  in  New  England  lays  much 
stress  on  rail-roads  telegraphs  &  such  enterprises  does  not  go  below  the  surface  of 
things —  He  treats  the  shallow  &  transitory  as  if  it  were  profound  and  enduring" 
{Journal  3,  200).  But  Thoreau's  own  metaphor  shows  us  how  technology  indeed 
reaches  "below  the  surface  of  things" — as  he  himself  chooses  to  correlate  higher 
thoughts  with  trains  passing  a  station.  The  conductor  of  these  higher  thoughts, 
however — whether  understood  literally  or  symbolically — does  not  pause  to  grasp 
our  attention  or  prompt  our  memory. 

The  railroad  would  prove  an  enduring  theme  in  Thoreau's  writings.  His 
last  recorded  journal  entry,  from  November  3,  1861,  describes  wind  tracks  left  on 
his  local  causeway  (Journal  #14,  346).  While  the  later  journal  discusses  the 
technology's  effects  on  landscape  in  at  times  objective  terms,  its  general  image 
remains  troubling,  unresolved. 

Thoreau's  friend  and  walking  companion  Channing  has  left  a  telling 
record  of  Thoreau's  last  illness,  testifying  as  to  how  finally  "[w]ords  could  no 
longer  express  these  inexplicable  conditions  of  his  existence,  this  sickness  which 
reminded  him  of  nothing  that  went  before:  such  as  that  dream  he  had  of  being  a 
railroad  cut,  where  they  were  digging  through  and  laying  down  the  rails, — the 
place  being  in  his  lungs."106 

SUMMARY:  TRACKING  THE  RAILROAD  AND  PEN 

I  have  called  Thoreau's  approach  to  technology  dialectical  in  this  essay.  I 
find  it  so  in  the  sense  that  it  continually  relates  to  his  evolving  ideas  about  society, 
nature,  and  writing.  I  have  not  considered  Thoreau  the  instrumental  critic,  though 
that  man  doubtless  also  existed:  the  commentator  on  surveying  efficiency,  the 
admirer  of  canoes  and  batteaux,  the  improver  of  pencil  manufacture.  My  focus, 
though  necessarily  flexible,  has  gravitated  toward  the  railroad,  as  that  technology 
in  particular  both  influenced  Thoreau  over  the  years  and  elicited  interested  com- 
ment from  him. 

But  in  what  sense  is  a  dialectical  process  reflected  by  Thoreau's  attitude 
toward  technology?  From  a  literary  viewpoint,  his  development  of  a  machine 
metaphor  is  a  case  in  point.  It  germinates  in  Thoreau's  review  of  Etzler's  machine 
Utopia,  where  his  instinct  pits  the  forces  of  nature  and  man's  morality  against  the 
German's  vision.  Later,  in  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government,"  Thoreau's  new 
understanding  of  a  "machine  mentality"  lets  him  illustrate  men  as  machines,  and 
by  extension  also  their  State.  Hiding  the  moral  muscle  developed  against  Etzler 
until  his  described  jailing,  Thoreau  delivers  a  powerful  rhetorical  punch  to  his 
government  upon  release.  Beyond  conscience,  Thoreau's  moral  message  now 
incorporates  self-government  as  a  valuable  trait. 

Later  yet  a  similar  strategy  is  put  to  work  in  Walden,  where  men — 
especially  farmers  and  railroad  workers — are  rendered  machine-like,  yet  Thoreau's 
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goal  tends  more  clearly  toward  reform  of  self  than  government  at  this  juncture.  In 
each  case  the  concept  of  "machine"  is  broadened  and  deepened,  internalized  into 
Thoreau's  aesthetics  to  prove  an  efficient  argumentative  tool. 

But  the  railroad  itself  is  a  more  complicated  case  in  many  ways.  It  soon 
becomes  clear  that  its  significance  to  Thoreau  varies  over  time.  In  Walden,  its 
presence  is  in  a  basic  sense  physical.  The  narrator  is  disturbed  by  it,  and  feels 
forced  to  distance  himself  from  the  tracks  and  causeway  when  the  locomotive 
nears.  Later  on  he  realizes  that  the  freight  train  may  furnish  his  retreat  with  sights 
from  the  outside  world,  boosting  its  status  as  a  kernel  of  a  larger  whole.  The 
railroad  thus  seems  to  transform  from  a  malign  force  to  a  benign  one — culminat- 
ing, so  read,  with  the  writer' s  fond  examinations  of  sand  patterns  at  the  Deep  Cut. 

With  Thoreau's  commitment  in  "Sounds"  to  attempt  a  chaste  marriage  of 
the  realms  of  nature  (sounds)  and  civilization  (language),  however,  the  railroad's 
frequent  appearance  comes  to  suggest  a  dark  force  undermining  such  notions.  It 
comes  to  reflect  civilization  as  a  spectrum  of  negations:  as  a  "machine  mentality"; 
as  a  symbol  of  technological  virus  (which  in  turn  infects  every  instrument,  from 
locomotive  to  pen);  as  a  fate  of  language  in  the  face  of  nature.  At  one  point 
Thoreau  even  resorts  to  invoking  a  champion  for  aid  against  "the  bloated  pest," 
but  this,  of  course,  is  a  vain  hope  (W,  192).  Hydra-like,  the  railroad  always 
presents  a  new-fanged  head  to  meet  the  writer-protagonist.  He  struggles  to  meet 
the  various  metamorphoses  the  railroad  undergoes.  One  strategy,  which  imbues 
"Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For"  and  "Spring,"  is  a  mythologizing  of  the 
locomotive  and  Deep  Cut.  Neither  attempt,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  fully 
successful.  Mythologizing  would  be  a  way  of  naturalizing — and  thus  of  removing 
history — from  both  entities,  letting  them  blend  into  seamless  landscape.  But  both 
are  too  wound  up  with  current  affairs,  and  also  with  Thoreau's  implicit  doubts  as 
to  his  powers  of  expression  and  transformation — even  as  these  powers  are  flaunted 
by  his  narrative  persona. 

Indeed,  Thoreau  stages  a  broad  strategy  of  renaturalization  to  comple- 
ment his  complex  mythology.  He  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  proximity  of  his 
metaphors  to  his  life  at  the  pond.  He  hoes  beans  for  tropes  and  expression,  digs  a 
cellar  for  a  store  of  words  as  well  as  aliment,  and  puts  his  writing  desk  and  tools 
symbolically  out  of  doors.  All  these  measures  are  variable  ways  of  searching  to 
bridge  what  is  seen  as  a  gap  between  nature  and  culture.  Thoreau  hopes,  it  seems, 
that  such  a  bridge  would  redeem  language  from  its  perceived  condition  of  deprav- 
ity, from  its  relinquishment  of  meaning  for  effect,  and  of  value  for  salability. 

The  writer  thus  wishes  to  move  beyond  the  secrets  of  his  trade  (which  he 
has  already  mastered)  to  the  secrets  of  nature.  Not  content  to  be  a  "mechanical" 
writer,  he  wants  to  "speak  somewhere  without  bounds."  Walden  shows  us  his 
splendid  attempts,  but  as  technology  reaches  into  his  craft,  and  insofar  as  he  is 
forced  to  recognize  this,  he  can  only  make  a  retreat.  Eventually  he  posits  a 
mystical  immersion  in  nature:  "I  go  and  come  ...  in  Nature,  a  part  of  herself."  But 
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he  cannot  fully  communicate  his  experience  to  the  reader.  To  follow  Thoreau 
beyond  this  juncture  implies  an  leap  of  faith.107 

One  should  perhaps  also,  in  this  context,  keep  in  mind  that  Thoreau' s 
struggles  to  conceptualize  nature  did  not  stop  with  Walden.  He  had  several  more 
projects  underway:  among  them  to  school  himself  as  a  naturalist-scientist.  Several 
of  his  later  writings  in  this  vein — notably  the  essays  collected  and  edited  by 
Bradley  P.  Dean  as  Faith  in  a  Seed  and  Wild  Fruits — propose  "proto-ecologist" 
understandings  of  nature  that  broaden  and  complement  the  stances  of  Thoreau' s 
earlier  book.108 

Also,  as  demonstrated  by  Walden  s  discussions  of  aesthetic  premises, 
Thoreau  seems  almost  uncannily  geared  to  modern  theorizing  on  the  subject. 
Consider,  for  example,  how  Theodor  W.  Adorno  frames  the  problem  of  "natural 
beauty" — a  secular  derivation  of  what  Thoreau  would  call  "Nature."  "The  concept 
of  natural  beauty  rubs  on  a  wound,  and  little  is  needed  to  prompt  one  to  associate 
this  wound  with  the  violence  that  the  artwork — a  pure  artifact — inflicts  on  nature. 
Wholly  artificial,  the  artwork  seems  to  be  the  opposite  of  what  is  not  made."109 
The  nucleus  of  the  hurt,  as  Adorno  sees  it,  would  arguably  find  resonance  also 
with  Thoreau:  "Through  its  duplication  in  art,  what  appears  in  nature  is  robbed  of 
its  being-in-itself,  in  which  the  experience  of  nature  is  fulfilled"  (Aesthetic  Theory, 
67). 

Yet  Thoreau,  of  course,  would  not  use  his  insights  as  pessimistically  as 
Adorno,  and  would  surely  not  concede  his  work  "wholly  artificial."  But  there  is  a 
play  in  Walden,  and  especially  an  undercurrent  in  "Sounds,"  that  runs  against  the 
generally  triumphant  tone  of  its  narrator.  The  transparent  language  he  strives  for 
proves  a  mirage.  "The  vanishing  point,"  as  Adorno  adds  of  our  rationality,  "is  the 
insight  that  nature  .  .  .  cannot  be  copied"  (Aesthetic  Theory,  67).  I  would  suggest 
that  Thoreau  verges  on  this  realization  in  Walden,  although  his  narrative  voice 
stubbornly  refuses  to  succumb  to  its  implications.  Only  later  could  he  openly 
confide  such  a  possibility  to  his  journal.  On  October  14,  1857,  a  sentence  reads:  "I 
doubt  if  you  can  ever  get  Nature  to  repeat  herself  exactly."110 

CONCLUSIONS:  DEFIANCE  &  ENTZAUBERUNG 

In  one  of  the  finest  comprehensive  studies  of  Thoreau  to  date,  Reginald 
L.  Cook  identified  the  writer's  distrust  of  "technological  civilization"  as  fourfold. 
It  involved  skepticism  of  an  "artificial  urbanized  environment"  and  division  of 
labor,  as  well  as  an  outright  opposition  against  "machine  servility"  and  "standard- 
ization"— recognizing  the  latter  as  "invidious  in  the  development  of  the  human 
personality."111 

What  Thoreau' s  many  encounters  with  the  machine  also  suggest  is  that 
he  gradually  came  to  realize  its  profound  reach  within  the  human  community. 
Technology,  if  he  would  have  traced  the  word  back  long  enough,  would  have 
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spoken  of  its  presence  also  in  language.  Techne,  Greek  for  skill  or  learning  in  craft 
or  art,  is  married  to  logos:  word,  speech.  Thus,  its  original  meaning  was  akin  to 
"the  science  of  craft" — where  craft  might  involve  words  or  speech  (rhetoric)  as 
well  as  things  tangible.112  By  extrapolation,  writing  would  by  definition  incur  on 
nature  much  like  a  railroad:  cutting  out  its  tracks,  its  causeways,  undermining  the 
text's  potential  to  "turn  aside"  and  communicate  higher  truth. 

Thoreau,  of  course,  could  joke  with  "locomotiveness,"  pun  playfully  on 
"sleepers"  and  "industriousness,"  even  embrace  such  technology  as  pleased  him. 
Initially  elated  at  the  telegraph  as  a  "magic  medium  of  communication"  and 
"poetry  of  the  RR,"  for  example,  he  asked  in  his  1 85 1  journal  if  we  should  not  add 
"a  10th  muse  to  the  immortal  nine?  .  .  .  that  the  invention  [be]  thus  divinely 
honored  &  distinguished — on  which  the  muse  has  condescended  to  smile"  (Jour- 
nal 4,  90;  383).  But  the  aspect  of  the  telegraph  Thoreau  later  appreciated  was 
something  beyond  the  ordinary,  as  Joan  Burbick  has  noted:  its  function  as  an 
"aeolian  lyre,  transmitting  the  wild  music  of  the  wind,"  i.e.  a  vauntedly  natural 
sound,  yet  "ironically  through  the  wires  of  an  industrializing  landscape,"  (Alter- 
nate History,  162,  n.  9).  The  other,  human  transmission  the  technology  furnished 
was  soon  merely  a  "whooping  cough"  to  the  writer  (W,  52). 

Thoreau  would  become  considerably  more  cautious  in  portioning  praise 
over  man's  technological  innovations.  As  their  reach  into  his  own  consciousness 
and  craft  dawned  upon  him,  his  writing  became  increasingly  dialectic — and 
arguably  defensively  so.  For  his  perception  and  penwork,  collectively  in  pursuit  of 
an  elusive  nature,  could  not  fully  describe  their  goal — only  mystically  declare  it, 
or  perhaps  channel  into  another,  more  scientific  mode  of  expressing  its  qualities. 
Thus  a  "tenth  muse,"  as  understood  in  broader  technological  terms,  would  not  find 
enduring  welcome  in  Thoreau' s  ideal  pantheon.  Instead  Pan — "not  dead,  as  was 
rumored" — would  retain  a  high  seat  (A  Week,  65). 

Thoreau' s  journal  entry  of  December  25,  1851,  is  a  fitting  conclusion.  It 
speaks  of  a  latent  fear  of  demystification  or  disenchantment,  a  mood  Max  Weber 
would  later  call  Entzauberung.  A  crucial  aspect  of  the  modern  predicament,  to 
Weber,  is  the  sense  that  the  world  is  losing  its  suggestiveness,  that  our  increas- 
ingly mechanistic  perceptions  and  languages  rob  it  of  mystical  charm.  Surely 
Thoreau  broached  those  concerns: 

If  there  is  not  something  mystical  in  your  explanation  —  something  unexplain- 
able  —  some  element  of  mystery,  it  is  quite  insufficient.  If  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  speaks  to  my  imagination  —  what  boots  it.  What  sort  of  science  is  that 

which  enriches  the  understanding  but  robs  the  imagination Just  as  inadequate 

to  a  pure  mechanic  would  be  a  poets  account  of  a  steam  engine.  If  we  knew  all 
things  thus  mechanically  merely  —  should  we  know  anything  really?  (Journal  4, 
222) 
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The  etymological  history  of  "iron  horse,"  according  to  several  standard  dictionaries,  is 
brief.  The  expression  probably  originated  in  America  in  the  1820s  or  1830s.  The 
Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (2d  ed.,  New  York:  Random 
House,  1983)  places  the  origin  between  1825  and  1835  (1008).  H.  L.  Mencken,  in  his 
The  American  Language:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Development  of  English  in  the  United 
States  (London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1949),  sees  the  expression  as  an  instance  of 
"imaginativeness  revealed  by  Americans  in  meeting  linguistic  emergencies,  in  seek- 
ing names  for  new  objects  introduced  by  the  building  of  railroads ...  in  the  [18]30's" 
(146-47). 

Roderick  Nash,  Wilderness  and  the  American  Mind  (3d  ed.,  New  Haven  &  London: 
Yale  Univ.  Press,  1982),  "The  Romantic  Wilderness"  and  "The  American  Wilder- 
ness," 44-83. 

See  Leo  Marx,  The  Machine  in  the  Garden:  Technology  and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  in 
America  (New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1964);  his  The  Pilot  and  the  Passenger: 
Essays  on  Literature,  Technology,  and  Culture  in  the  United  States  (New  York: 
Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1988);  and  his  essay  "The  Railroad-in-the-Landscape:  An 
Iconological  Reading  of  a  Theme  in  American  Art"  in  The  Railroad  in  American  Art: 
Representations  of  Technological  Change,  ed.  Susan  Danly  and  Leo  Marx  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  MIT  Press,  1988).  Subsequent  references  to  Machine,  Pilot  and  Rail- 
road are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Indeed,  a  critique  of  the  myth  could  be  seen  as  embedded  already  within  Puritanism 
itself.  As  Peter  N.  Carroll  argues  in  Puritanism  and  the  Wilderness:  The  Intellectual 
Significance  of  the  New  England  Frontier  1629-1700  (New  York:  Columbia  Univ. 
Press,  1969),  the  Puritans  landed  with  an  unclear  social  agenda.  On  the  one  hand  was 
an  ideal  of  a  fortified  "city  on  a  hill,"  on  the  other  a  realization  that  "a  collective 
society  [would]  lay  the  seeds  of  its  [own]  destruction"  (3).  From  this  tension  between 
a  cohesive  and  expansive  tendency,  conflicting  ideas  about  nature  were  bound  to 
ensue.  Alan  Heimert's  "Puritanism,  the  Wilderness,  and  the  Frontier,"  New  England 
Quarterly  26  (1953):  361-82,  by  contrast,  would  contest  Carroll's  positing  the  above 
ideas  as  arising  simultaneously,  yet  concur  with  an  eventually  arising  ideological 
strain. 

In  Civilizing  the  Machine:  Technology  and  Republican  Values  in  America,  1776- 
1990  (1976;  rpt.  New  York:  Penguin,  1984),  John  F.  Kasson  argues  that  the  dominant 
ideology  of  Republicanism  was  successively  linked  to  machine  industry  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  "Particularly  after  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
road," he  maintains,  "Americans  increasingly  identified  the  progress  of  the  nation 
with  the  progress  of  technology."  As  a  consequence,  the  populace  "glorified  machines 
not  simply  as  functional  objects  but  as  signs  and  symbols  of  the  future"  (41)  in  a 
general  vision  of  a  "technological  sublime"  (165-68).  A  recent  view  which  challenges 
Kasson' s  is  Leo  Marx's,  in  Railroad,  192-93.  Marx  maintains  that  both  resistance  to — 
and  fear  of — technology  were  more  widespread,  albeit  covert.  An  important  point  on 
which  Marx  and  Kasson  agree,  however,  is  that  the  dominant  American  culture  of  the 
nineteenth  century  favored  technological  development,  and  that  the  vocal  resistance  it 
met  came  mainly  from  a  minority  of  contemporary  artists  and  intellectuals. 
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Cf.  Wilson  O.  Clough,  The  Necessary  Earth:  Nature  and  Solitude  in  American 
Literature  (Austin:  Univ.  of  Texas  Press,  1964),  on  Emerson's,  Thoreau's,  and 
Whitman's  comments  to  this  effect  (99). 

Perry  Miller  comes  to  a  related  conclusion  in  "Nature  and  the  National  Ego,"  included 
in  Errand  into  the  Wilderness  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1956),  204- 
16.  He  there  summarizes  "the  problem  of  American  self-recognition  as  . . .  essentially 
an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  Nature  and  civilization — which  is  to  say,  be- 
tween forest  and  town,  spontaneity  and  calculation,  heart  and  head,  the  unconscious 
and  the  self-conscious,  the  innocent  and  the  debauched"  (208).  Miller  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  "[Nature],  in  [nineteenth-century]  America,  .  .  .  served  not  so  much  for 
individual  or  artistic  salvation  as  for  an  assuaging  of  national  anxiety"  (211).  Nature 
was  frequently  pitted,  he  maintains,  against  the  "contaminat[ion]  by  artificiality" 
(211)  that  was  commonly  seen  to  ensue  from  "organized  religion  along  with  organized 
civilization"  (216).  While  many  later  critics  would  want  to  qualify  Miller's  way  of 
depicting  a  "Nature  sentiment"  as  singularly  dominant,  his  analysis  of  the  contempo- 
rary artist's  dilemma  arguably  reflects  a  central  worry  of  Thoreau's. 
I  will  employ  a  broad  definition  of  technology  as  involving  a  conscious  human 
reorganizing,  by  whatever  cultural  tool — tangible  or  linguistic — of  the  "natural" 
world,  with  the  latter  understood  as  a  given  environment  (cf.  note  65  below).  "Nature" 
in  Thoreau's  sense  is  arguably  the  appropriate  polar  term,  constantly  prone  to  change 
(or  elude)  in  an  ongoing  negative  dialectic  with  technology.  His  "Nature"  hovers 
between  sign  and  object,  meaning  and  function,  internality  and  externality.  Jane 
Bennett  has  eloquently  framed  this  set  of  conflicts:  "Nature  is  neither  Thoreau's 
product  nor  the  object  he  discovers;  Thoreau  neither  creates  from  scratch  nor  merely 
records  what  is  there  before  his  recognition  of  it.  Nature  ...  is  presented  as  too 
enmeshed  with  us  to  be  a  truth,  and  too  much  of  a  [moral]  source  to  qualify  as  a 
fiction"  (61).  See  Bennett's  Thoreau's  Nature:  Ethics,  Politics,  and  the  Wild  (Thou- 
sand Oaks,  Cal.  &  London:  Sage,  1994).  Subsequent  references  to  Thoreau's  Nature 
are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

"Henry  Thoreau  and  the  Advent  of  American  Rail"  in  The  Concord  Saunterer  N.S.  5 
(1997):  47-70.  Subsequent  references  to  "Advent"  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
I  do  not  refrain  from  positing  Thoreau  as  an  authorial  subject-in-text.  Like  Robert 
Milder  in  his  recent  Reimagining  Thoreau  (Cambridge,  Mass:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1995),  however,  I  do  not  deny  the  "enterprise  of  self-mythologizing"  (xi)  in  which 
Thoreau  was  engaged;  much  less  the  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities  his  vaunted 
literary  "I"s  and  "myself 's  display.  (Subsequent  references  to  Reimagining  Thoreau 
are  given  parenthetically  in  the  text.)  Lawrence  Buell  presents  a  forceful  argument  for 
a  reconstituted  authorial  criticism  in  The  Environmental  Imagination:  Thoreau,  Na- 
ture Writing,  and  the  Formation  of  American  Culture  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  &  London: 
Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1995).  See  esp.  his  "Text  as  Testament:  Reading  Walden  for  the 
Author,"  370-95.  Subsequent  references  to  Environmental  Imagination  are  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Earlier  studies  of  Thoreau's  depiction  of  the  Walden  railroad  have  taken  incidental 
notice  of  this  question,  notably  Leo  Marx's  Machine,  in  discussing  the  "Sounds" 
chapter  (253).  An  earlier  study  by  G.  Ferris  Cronkhite,  "The  Transcendental  Railroad" 
in  the  New  England  Quarterly  24  (1951):  306-28,  while  not  focusing  on  Thoreau's 
language,  gives  valuable  parallels  to  Thoreau's  overall  ambivalence  by  also  highlight- 
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ing  responses  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Joseph  L.  Basile's  Man  and  Machine  in 
Thoreau  (Louisiana  State  Univ.,  Ph.D.,  1972)  follows  Marx  and  Cronkhite  very 
closely,  adding  little  to  their  railroad  discussions.  Basile's  broad  focus  is  on  Thoreau' s 
concepts  of  "the  ideal,"  "the  wild,"  and  "exaggeration"  as  artistic  responses  to  con- 
temporary society.  Cheryl  B.  Torsney's  "Learning  the  Language  of  the  Railroad  in 
Walden"  in  American  Transcendental  Quarterly  55  (1985):  19-28,  offers  the  thesis  (to 
which  this  study  does  not  subscribe)  that  "the  railroad  and  the  pond  [in  Walden]  are 
twin  symbols  offering  alternate  routes  to  transcendence"  (19).  Torsney  does,  however, 
present  interesting  linguistic  commentary  on  a  number  of  passages.  Subsequent 
references  to  "Transcendental  Railroad"  and  "Language  of  the  Railroad"  are  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text.  (For  a  fuller  discussion  of  previous  research,  see  my 
"Advent,"  64,  n.  5.) 

12  From  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed. 
William  H.  Gilman  et  al.,  16  vols.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1960- 
1982),  8:397  (May  1843);  as  quoted  by  Catherine  L.  Albanese  in  Corresponding 
Motion:  Transcendental  Religion  and  the  New  America  (Philadelphia:  Temple  Univ. 
Press,  1977),  137;  197.  Subsequent  references  to  Motion  are  cited  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 

13  It  is  in  this  vein,  surely,  that  Emerson  exclaims:  "Railroad  iron  is  a  magician's  rod,  in 
its  power  to  evoke  the  sleeping  energies  of  land  and  water"  (as  quoted  in  "Cronkhite," 
309). 

14  See  on  this  point  Marx,  Machine,  263. 

15  George  Hochfield,  "New  England  Transcendentalism,"  in  American  Literature  to 
1900,  ed.  Marcus  Cunliffe  (Rev.  ed.,  London:  Sphere,  1987),  135-69  (151-52). 

16  See  on  this  point  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr.'s  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind 
(Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles:  Univ.  of  California,  1986),  133-34,  and  my  "Advent,"  50. 

17  The  version  quoted  is  taken  from  Reform  Papers,  ed.  Wendell  Glick  (Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1973),  63-90.  Subsequent  references  to  Reform  are  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

18  See  Barry  Wood,  "Thoreau' s  Narrative  Art  in  'Civil  Disobedience,'"  rpt.  in  Modern 
Critical  Views:  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Harold  Bloom  (New  York  &  Philadelphia: 
Chelsea  House,  1987),  173-81  (176). 

1 9  Jane  Bennett  has  also  commented  on  the  aspect  of  conformity  in  this  passage  (Thoreau 's 
Nature,  8). 

20  Journal  5:  1852-1853,  ed.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1997),  43-44. 

21  Barbara  Novak,  Nature  and  Culture:  American  Landscape  and  Painting  1825-1875, 
rev.  ed.  (New  York  &  Oxford:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1995),  166. 

22  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1971),  111;  112. 
Subsequent  references  to  W  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

23  For  a  view  that  nevertheless  maintains  "the  illusory  nature  of  time  and  change"  in 
Walden  as  a  whole,  see  H.  Daniel  Peck's  Thoreau 's  Morning  Work:  Memory  and 
Perception  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  the  Journal  and  Walden 
(New  Haven  &  London:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1990),  130-31.  Subsequent  references  to 
Morning  Work  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

24  Journal  2:  1842-1848,  ed.  Robert  Sattelmeyer  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1984),  358.  Subsequent  references  to  Journal  2  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
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25  The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Volume  5:  March  1853-November  1853,  ed.  B. 
Torrey  and  F.  H.  Allen  (rpt.  Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith,  1984),  266-67.  Subse- 
quent references  to  Journal  #5  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

26  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Myth  and  Literature  in  the  American  Renaissance 
(Bloomington  &  London:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1978),  129.  Subsequent  references  to 
Myth  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

27  See,  on  this  point,  J.  C.  Furnas's  The  Americans:  A  Social  History  of  the  United  States 
1587-1914  (New  York:  Putnam,  1969),  356. 

28  From  a  letter  to  R.  W.  Emerson  on  July  8,  1843.  Rpt.  in  The  Correspondence  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New  York:  New  York  Univ. 
Press,  1958),  125.  Subsequent  references  to  Correspondence  are  cited  parenthetically 
in  the  text. 

29  Sherman  Paul,  The  Shores  of  America:  Thoreau' s  Inward  Exploration  (Urbana,  111.: 
Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  189.  Subsequent  references  to  Shores  are  cited  paren- 
thetically in  the  text. 

30  Journal  4:  1851-1852,  ed.  Leonard  N.  Neufeldt  et  al.  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1992),  85.  Subsequent  references  to  Journal  4  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

31  Later,  in  ''Brute  Neighbors,"  Thoreau  asks:  "why  should  not  a  poet's  cat  be  winged  as 
well  as  his  horse?"  (W,  233). 

32  Quoted  from  "A  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts"  (1842),  as  rpt.  in  The  Portable 
Thoreau,  ed.  Carl  Bode  (New  York:  Penguin,  1985),  56.  Subsequent  references  to 
Portable  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

33  Journal  3:  1848-1851,  ed.  Robert  Sattelmeyer  et  al.  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1990),  186.  Subsequent  references  to  Journal  3  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

34  Olaf  Hansen,  Aesthetic  Individualism  and  Practical  Intellect:  American  Allegory  in 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Adams,  and  James  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1990),  135. 
Subsequent  references  to  Aesthetic  Individualsim  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

35  Perry  Miller,  "Thoreau  in  the  Context  of  International  Romanticism,"  as  rpt.  in 
Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  ofWalden,  ed.  Richard  Ruland  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1968),  9. 

36  A  constant  risk  in  criticizing  Thoreau  is  to  blur  the  rhetorical  divide  between  nature 
and  civilization  his  texts  posit  on  a  manifest  level  (however  unsuccessfully  or  ironi- 
cally). Thus  Frederick  Garber,  in  an  otherwise  brilliant  study,  ascribes  Thoreau' s 
increasing  diffulties  with  the  concept  of  nature  as  due  to  "how  the  things  of  this  world 
had  become  more  and  more  resistant  and  independent,"  and  further  to  "nature's 
inadequacies":  nature  would  be  held  responsible  by  Thoreau  for  the  tangible  depletion 
of  predators  in  the  Concord  landscape  [Thoreau' s  Redemptive  Imagination  (New 
York:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1977),  170-71;  my  emphases.  Subsequent  references  to 
Redemptive  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text].  Clearly,  as  the  records  quoted  by 
Thoreau  indicate,  man  was  responsible  for  the  depletion  of  animals,  and  civilization — 
in  a  broader  sense — ever  implicated  in  the  forms  and  processes  of  the  local  environ- 
ment. Thoreau  could  not  credibly  maintain  an  all-encompassing  nature:  civilization  in 
its  various  and  powerful  guises  would  too  frequently  disturb  him,  and  indeed — as  I 
will  argue — influence  and  problematize  his  literary  projects. 

37  Quoted  from  "An  Approach  to  Thoreau"  in  New  Approaches  to  Thoreau:  A  Sympo- 
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slum,  ed.  William  Bysshe  Stein  (Hartford:  Transcendental  Books,  1969),  4. 

38  In  his  Journal  of  November  9,  1 858,  Thoreau  pursues  the  analogy  of  soil/language  and 
plowing/writing  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Discussing  how  themes  are  to  be  chosen, 
he  maintains  that  "It  is  a  great  art  in  the  writer  to  improve  from  day  to  day  just  that  soil 
and  fertility  which  he  has,  to  harvest  that  crop  which  his  life  yields.  ...  He  should  be 
digging,  not  soaring."  Quoted  from  The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Volume  11: 
July  1858-February  1859,  ed.  B.  Torrey  and  F.  H.  Allen  (rpt.,  Salt  Lake  City: 
Peregrine  Smith,  1984),  304.  (Subsequent  references  to  Journal  #11  are  cited  paren- 
thetically in  the  text.)  See  also  the  earlier  passage  on  writing  as  plowing  in  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Carl  F.  Hovde  et  al.  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1980),  105-7. 

39  See,  e.g.,  A  Week,  362;  382  and  Journal  4,  55.  For  further  gloss,  see  Richard  Tuerk, 
Central  Still:  Circle  and  Sphere  in  Thoreau  s  Prose  (The  Hague  &  Paris:  Mouton, 
1975),  45. 

40  See  Philip  F.  Gura,  The  Wisdom  of  Words:  Language,  Theology,  and  Literature  in  the 
New  England  Renaissance  (Middletown,  Conn.:  Wesleyan  Univ.  Press,  1981),  114- 
15.  Subsequent  references  to  Words  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text.  Henry 
Golemba  has  recently  argued  for  a  "Problem  Criticism"  of  Thoreau,  maintaining  his 
"language  of  desire"  as  one  of  determined  indeterminacy,  prone  to  leave  the  reader  "to 
fill  the  gaps  with  his  or  her  own  meaning"  [Thoreau 's  Wild  Rhetoric  (New  York  & 
London:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1990),  240,  n.  10;  7.  Subsequent  references  to  Wild 
Rhetoric  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text].  He  perceptively  shows  how  Thoreau "s 
aesthetic  of  describing  nature  involves  "gaps,"  but  why  should  these  gaps  by  necessity 
point  to  "unmeaning"?  And  why,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  unequivocally  that 
Thoreau  "had  concluded  early  in  his  writing  career  that  nature,  inspiring  though  it  may 
be,  was  so  vast  and  complex  that  it  stood  apart  from  human  systems  of  meaning,  and  it 
eluded  attempts  to  understand  it"  (225)?  My  own  position  with  regard  to  these  matters 
is  closer  to  John  Hildebidle's,  who  apropos  Walden  writes  that  it  "is  a  book  . . .  that  not 
only  contradicts  but  criticizes  itself  [Thoreau:  A  Naturalist's  Liberty  (Cambridge  & 
London:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1983),  109.  Subsequent  references  to  Naturalist's 
Liberty  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text].  I  take  Hildebidle  to  suggest  that  Thoreau 
uses  puns,  paradoxes,  and  oxymorons  ("contradicting")  while  also  developing  larger 
arguments  and  counter- arguments  on  a  thematic  level  ("criticizing").  Rather  than 
reduce  Thoreau' s  texts  to  one  or  the  other  quality,  to  identify  and  discuss  both 
tendencies  seems  a  reasonable  critic's  ethic. 

41  Michael  West  has  since  argued  that  Thoreau  was  influenced  also  by  an  array  of 
eighteenth-century  French  theorists  of  language,  supplementing  his  quest  to  "invent 
words  for  his  perceptions"  (768).  See  West's  "Thoreau  and  the  Language  Theories  of 
the  French  Enlightenment,"  ELH  51  (1984),  747-70. 

42  My  frequent,  if  mostly  silent,  indebtedness  to  Frederick  Garber's  Thoreau 's  Fable  of 
Inscribing  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1991),  will  be  evident  to  anyone  familiar 
with  this  seminal  work.  Garber  speaks  of  the  burden  of  "secondariness"  and  "slippage" 
Thoreau's  language  struggles  with,  not  least  vis-a-vis  nature  (13;  18;  28;  77;  149).  He 
frames  the  conflict  with  a  number  of  dialectical  categories:  immediacy/  belatedness 
(33);  fragementariness/  continuousness  (102);  nearness/  distance  (157):  humanizing/ 
naturalizing  (124-25);  internalizing/  externalizing  (160-61;  200-201);  uncivil/  civil 
(172-73  et  passim),  and  then  relates  them  to  activities  of  desire  in  Thoreau:  "inscrib- 
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ing"  (14  et  passim)  and  "self-re-originating"  (192),  both  elements  seen  as  vital 
components  of  "at-homeness"  in  Heidegger's  sense.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  Garber  sees  Gura's  "view  of  Thoreau  on  language"  as  one  that  shows 
the  writer  "far  more  confident"  than  in  his  own  analysis  (211,  n.  8;  subsequent 
references  to  Fable  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text.)  The  present  essay  would 
concur  with  this  opinion,  and  also  argue  for  a  latent  Thoreauvian  distrust  in  his 
writing. 

Reflection  remained  a  concern  of  Thoreau' s  aesthetics  during  the  time  of  Walden's 
conception.  Compare  his  journal  entry  of  May  23,  1853:  "The  poet  must  bring  to 
Nature  the  smooth  mirror  in  which  she  is  to  be  reflected.  He  must  be  something 
superior  to  her,  something  more  than  natural.  He  must  furnish  equanimity.  No  genius 
will  excuse  him  from  importing  the  ivory  which  is  to  be  his  material"  (Journal  #5, 
183-84).  Note,  also,  how  this  passage  glides  from  reflection  to  an  implication  of 
artistic  influence:  the  ivory,  once  collected,  is  there  to  be  carved. 
Thoreau' s  skill  in  adapting  his  language  to  his  natural  environment  is  indeed  impres- 
sive, not  least  on  a  stylistic  level.  Victor  Carl  Friesen's  chapter  "Sauce  to  This  World's 
Dish"  (65-83)  presents  a  lucid  discussion  of  Thoreau' s  sensuous  writing,  identifying 
kinesthesia,  synesthesia,  and  new  coinages  as  crucial  to  Thoreau  in  forging  a  unique, 
vivid  style  striving  "to  familiarize  the  strange"  (82).  See  Friesen's  The  Spirit  of  the 
Huckleberry:  Sensuousness  in  Henry  Thoreau  (Edmonton:  Univ.  of  Alberta  Press, 
1984).  [For  a  clear  discussion  of  Thoreau's  general  rhetorical  techniques,  see  Richard 
Dillman's  Essays  on  Henry  David  Thoreau:  Rhetoric,  Style,  and  Audience  (West 
Cornwall:  Locust  Hill,  1993).  Subsequent  references  to  Rhetoric  are  cited  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text.]  Frederick  Garber,  in  turn,  has  shown  how  Thoreau's  imagination 
strives  to  appropriate  the  wild  by  a  number  of  dialectical  measures,  including  totemizing, 
extra-vagance,  fronting,  and  burrowing  (Redemptive,  "A  Sort  of  Border  Life,"  36-65). 
Yet  Thoreau  will  still  find  that  "[n]ature's  pure  wildness  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
consciousness  but  ...  its  most  exacting  antagonist"  (128).  To  Garber,  Thoreau 
therefore  has  to  settle  for  a  role  of  mediator  that  is  not  entirely  satisfying:  the  writer,  he 
says,  "concluded  that  consciousness  .  .  .  has  to  impose  upon  nature,  but  that  nature 
should  still  be  permitted  to  speak  in  its  own  way  and  for  itself  (130).  This  contradic- 
tion, when  ramified  to  an  aesthetic  level,  arguably  reveals  an  impasse.  Thoreau's 
writing  must  hence  involve  various  "gestures  toward  accommodation"  (128),  while 
his  philosophy  will  yield  to  the  coda  that  "nature's  value  is  autotelic  as  well  as 
imagistic,  in  itself  as  well  as  in  what  it  can  represent  for  man"  (198).  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  nature-in-its-fullness  is  ultimately  inaccessible  to  Thoreau's  lan- 
guage, whatever  his  desire  to  the  contrary. 

Gordon  V.  Boudreau,  The  Roots  o/Walden  and  the  Tree  of  Life  (Nashville:  Vanderbilt 
Univ.  Press,  1990),  123.  Subsequent  references  to  Roots  are  cited  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 

I  choose  to  primarily  follow  the  railroad  and  the  pen — arguably  extreme  poles  in  a 
chain  of  technologies  applicable  to  Thoreau's  experience  as  rendered  in  his  texts.  Thus 
I  do  not  consider  in  any  detail  his  housing,  surveying,  mapping,  depth-sounding,  spy- 
glass observations,  etc.,  although  these  of  course  all  indicate  instrumental  ways  of 
framing  and  molding  perception  and  consequent  linguistic  expression.  Other  critics, 
notably  Joan  Burbick,  Sharon  Cameron  and  Frederick  Garber,  have  discussed  some  of 
these  aspects  in  detail. 
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47  Charles  Fiedelson,  Jr.,  was  sensitive  to  this  problem  in  his  Symbolism  and  American 
Literature  (Chicago  &  London:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1953):  "Thoreau  really 
cannot  deal  with  'the  vision,  the  truth  alone.'  He  must  also  deal  with  the  subject  and 
object  which  the  vision  lies  'between.'  He  cannot  merely  feel  and  speak,  losing 
himself  and  nature  in  the  experience  and  the  word. . . .  Thoreau  is  extremely  aware  that 
what  he  can  present  is  not  absolute  experience  but  a  relative  fact — 'my  relation  to 
nature'"  (137). 

48  Joan  Burbick  has  also  addressed  this  problem,  arguing  that  Thoreau' s  redemptive 
concerns  create  linguistic  difficulties.  Language  "must  not  be  trapped  within  the 
historical" — a  Thoreauvian  demand  that  inevitably,  Burbick  reasons,  creates  "linger- 
ing doubts  about  language  as  a  transparent  medium.  The  scene  of  writing  can  instead 
become  a  scene  of  distortion"  [Thoreau 's  Alternative  History:  Changing  Perspectives 
on  Nature,  Culture,  and  Language  (Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1987), 
54;  57.  Subsequent  references  to  Alternate  History  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the 
text]. 

49  Indeed,  my  reading  will  contrast  with  those  of  critics  inclined  to  emphasize  a  linguistic 
naivete  in  Walden.  John  Carlos  Rowe,  for  example,  has  argued  that  "Thoreau  may 
employ  language  in  Walden  more  cleverly  than  in  any  of  his  other  works,  but  he 
scrupulously  avoids  the  problematic  of  language  itself,"  as  if  "the  natural  facts  were 
sufficient  for  the  grammar  of  our  lives"  ["The  Being  of  Language:  The  Language  of 
Being,"  rpt.  in  Modern  Critical  Views:  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Harold  Bloom  (New 
York  &  Philadelphia:  Chelsea  House,  1987),  147].  In  a  somewhat  different — but 
equally  problematic — vein,  Sharon  Cameron  has  blamed  various  critics  for  "disre- 
garding the  alternatives  [of  Thoreau' s  perceived  conflict  between  the  social  and 
natural]  specified  as  exclusive"  (161,  n.  17).  Her  thesis  is  that  Thoreau's  Journal 
represents  an  extreme  attempt  to  render  the  "natural"  ("a  passion  for  nature  divorced 
from  social  meaning,"  24),  while  Walden  succumbs  to  the  "social"  and  accommo- 
dated. While  I  will  not  contest  Cameron's  argument  that  "the  Journal  .  .  .  eschews 
anthropomorphism  as  adamantly  as  a  work  can"  (147),  her  corresponding  opinion  that 
Walden — understood  as  a  contrast — "civilizes"  and  "'represent^]'  nature  ...  in  the 
social  forms  that  are  receptive  to  it"  (23),  strikes  as  only  superficially  relevant.  To  my 
view,  Thoreau's  language  is  inevitably  imbued  with  the  "social"  (writing  by  definition 
being  a  "social"  act),  even  when  he  strives  for  the  "natural."  Thus,  while  Thoreau's 
writing  strategies  indeed  vary,  maintaining  a  division  between  his  modes  of  discourse 
along  such  lines  seems  unfruitful.  Walden  seen  as  an  attempt  at  writing  nature 
certainly  differs  from  the  Journal  in  strategy,  but  hardly  in  result.  While  the  latter 
strives  to  eschew  the  figurative  and  ultimately  fails,  Walden,  as  I  will  argue,  at  once 
deplores  and  employs  it  in  active  dialectic.  See  Cameron's  Writing  Nature:  Henry 
Thoreau's  Journal  (Chicago  &  London:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1985). 

50  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer,  "The  Extra-vagant  Maneuver:  Paradox  in  Walden,"  as  rpt.  in 
Critical  Essays  on  Henry  David  Thoreau's  Walden,  ed.  Joel  Myerson  (Boston.  G.  K. 
Hall,  1988),  96-106  (103).  Subsequent  references  to  "Paradox"  are  cited  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text. 

5 1  Other  anticipations  are  of  course  possible,  among  them  James  Mcintosh's:  '"Sounds' 
follows  'Reading'  to  show  that  men  can  learn  not  only  from  books  but  also  from 
nature"  (258),  in  Thoreau  as  Romantic  Naturalist:  His  Shifting  Stance  toward  Nature 
(Ithaca  &  London:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1974).  Subsequent  references  to  Romantic 
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Naturalist  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

The  irony  of  this  statement  is  that  Thoreau  did  not  himself  abstain  from  traveling  by 
train  to  nearby  destinations.  His  business  often  took  him  to  libraries  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston.  See  my  "Advent,"  57-58. 

J.  Golden  Taylor,  Neighbor  Thoreau' s  Critical  Humor  (Logan:  Utah  State  Univ., 
1958),  9.  Indeed,  one  may  complement  Taylor's  insight  by  arguing  with  David  S. 
Reynolds  that  "Thoreau' s  imagistic  violence  and  stabbing  irony  ...  are  precisely  what 
bind  him  most  tightly  to  his  contemporaries,  who  were  hardly  complacent  dreamers. 
Walden  and  the  John  Brown  speech  were  Thoreau' s  most  popular  performances 
because  of,  not  in  spite  of,  their  acidic  attacks  on  conventions.  By  the  early  1850s 
American  readers  were  almost  masochistically  attracted  to  reform-minded  writers  of 
all  varieties  who  used  every  weapon  of  invective  and  exaggeration  to  lay  bare  social 
corruption  and  propose  ready-made  solutions"  (99).  Reynolds  concludes  that  "Thoreau 
wished  to  establish  what  he  called  'true  humor,'  which,  like  popular  humor,  was 
grotesque  but  which  had  a  fundamental  seriousness  and  spiritual  suggestiveness" 
(505).  See  Reynolds,  Beneath  the  American  Renaissance:  The  Subversive  Imagina- 
tion in  the  Age  of  Emerson  and  Melville  (Cambridge  &  London:  Harvard  Univ.  Press, 
1988). 

Compare  Frederick  Garber  in  Fable,  111-12,  who  reasons  that  Thoreau  shows  the 
necessary  limitation  of  a  first-person  perspective  with  this  passage. 
This  question  pervades  a  seminal  article  by  Michael  West,  who  in  Thoreau' s  wordplay 
sees  "[n]ot  merely  ...  an  American's  attempt  to  nationalize  the  language,  not 
merely  ...  an  individual's  attempt  to  transcend  collective  language,  not  merely  ...  an 
unhealthy  attempt  to  flee  from  life  to  language — though  there  is  truth  in  all  these 
interpretations"  (1061).  Siding  with  Mark  Van  Doren,  West  holds  that  "Thoreau  'will 
come  fully  into  his  own  when  there  is  no  one  left  who  takes  him  literally'"  (1061). 
Despite  the  precision  of  West's  analysis,  his  conclusion  strikes  as  somewhat  blunt. 
Why  should  we  read  Thoreau  for  mere  comic  or  ironic  effects,  when  his  writing  more 
readily  proves  dialectical?  Or,  in  other  words,  why  must  we  suppose  that  Thoreau' s 
text,  given  its  wordplay,  merely  capitulates  rather  than  persistently  exposing  and 
exploring  options?  See  West's  "Scatology  and  Eschatology:  The  Heroic  Dimensions 
of  Thoreau's  Wordplay,"  in  PMLA  89  (1974):  1043-64. 

I  am  indebted  to  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer's  discussion  of  this  passage.  See  his  "Para- 
dox," 103-5;  for  comparison  also  Cronkhite's  "Transcendental  Railroad,"  320. 
They  thus  closely  resemble  the  morally  ignorant  soldiers  in  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government,"  of  whom  it  was  held  that  "wooden  men  can  perhaps  be  manufactured 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well"  (Reform,  66). 

Puns  on  the  railroad  occur  at  various  places  in  Walden.  Walter  Harding  has  noted  how, 
in  the  passage  here  discussed,  the  phrase  "if  some  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  on  a  rail" 
alludes  to  running  a  person  out  of  town  [Walden:  An  Annotated  Edition,  foreword  and 
notes  by  Walter  Harding  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1995),  89.  Subsequent 
references  to  Annotated  Walden  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text.]  Cheryl  Torsney 
notes  another  where  Thoreau  writes:  "If  the  engine  whistles,  let  it  whistle  till  it  is 
hoarse  for  its  pains"  (W,  97).  See  Torsney 's  "Language  of  the  Railroad,"  23  and  20, 
where  she  proposes  of  the  latter  quote  that  "the  common  name  for  the  early  locomotive 
itself,  the  iron  horse,  suggests  its  position  in  the  natural  chain."  I  would  propose  that 
the  name  goes  only  halfway,  in  keeping  with  the  "iron"  prefix. 
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59  Thoreau  would  eventually  pun  on  the  word  "sleepers"  again.  In  a  journal  entry  of 
November  21,1 860,  he  tells  of  how  he  "[g]ot  a  section  to-day  of  a  white  cedar  railroad 
sleeper"  (256),  which  displays  an  impressive  average  of  250  rings  counted  from 
opposite  sides.  Pondering  the  age  of  the  wood,  he  concludes:  "It  was  a  flourishing 
young  cedar  .  .  .  when  the  Pilgrims  came  over.  Thus  the  cars  on  our  railroad,  and  all 
their  passengers,  roll  over  the  trunks  of  trees  sleeping  beneath  them  which  were 
planted  years  before  the  first  white  man  settled  in  New  England"  (257).  Quoted  from 
The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Volume  14:  August  1860-1861,  ed.  B.  Torrey 
and  F.  H.  Allen  (rpt.  Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith,  1984).  Subsequent  references  to 
Journal  #14  are  given  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

60  As  Harding  has  pointed  out,  trains  of  the  period  were  easily  derailed  {Annotated 
Walden,  93). 

61  Leonard  N.  Neufeldt,  The  Economist:  Henry  Thoreau  &  Enterprise  (New  York  & 
Oxford:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1989),  169.  For  a  perhaps  surprising  bolster,  see  the 
Fergensons'  study  in  Thoreau 's  Psychology:  Eight  Essays,  ed.  Raymond  Gozzi 
(Lanham,  New  York  &  London:  Univ.  Press  of  America,  1983),  79-108  (95). 

62  William  J.  Wolf  has  called  attention  to  some  of  these  ambiguities,  listing  as  concilia- 
tory acts  Thoreau' s  use  of  a  frame  house  and  stove  (which  replaced  an  open  fireplace 
during  the  second  winter  at  Walden)  as  well  as  his  accepting  an  aspect  of  the  railroad: 
the  latter  "shattered  the  isolation  of  the  pond"  by  furnishing  a  level  and  open  track  to 
the  village.  See  Wolfs  Thoreau:  Mystic,  Prophet,  Ecologist  (Philadelphia:  United 
Church  Press,  1974),  101-2.  Further,  Joan  Burbick  has  convincingly  argued  that 
Thoreau' s  house,  measuring  instruments,  and  mapping  in  Walden  serve  to  blur  the 
rhetorically  upheld  "opposition  between  nature  and  civilization,"  and  that  the  book  on 
a  deeper  level  "analyzes  the  material  dimensions  of  culture  and  its  effects  on  history, 
perception,  and  ultimately,  language"  (Alternate  History,  59-60;  see,  for  more  gloss, 
her  chapter  "Views  from  the  Walden  Settlement,"  59-82).  Burbick' s  analysis,  in  turn, 
can  be  contrasted  to  Karl  Kroeber's  recent  opinion  that  current  literary  criticism  of 
Thoreau  is  misleading  (his  specific  target  being  Buell's  Environmental  Imagination). 
We  need  to  realize,  Kroeber  argues,  that  "nature  and  culture  are  not  antithetical  but 
mutually  interdependent"  (310).  Kroeber  ostensibly  allies  his  statement  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Deep  Ecology,  maintaining  that  "self-reversal  [of  criticism]  demands  a  more 
than  Copernican  reassessment  of  the  suicidal  social  values  fostered  by  separating 
ourselves  from  nature  and  denying  the  naturalness  of  all  cultures"  (322).  While  few 
critics — least  of  all  Buell — would  disavow  the  validity  of  the  first  claim,  holding  that 
culture  is  natural  strikes  as  either  severely  anachronistic  or  Utopian  (that  it  should  be 
natural  is  another  matter).  Yet  Kroeber  extends  his  critique  to  the  linguistic,  com- 
plaining that  today's  critics  "confine  their  attention  to  the  realm  of  language  regarded 
as  a  self-enclosed  system  whose  referential  functions  do  not  matter"  (323).  See 
Kroeber's  "Ecology  and  American  Literature:  Thoreau  and  Un-Thoreau"  in  ALH  9 
(1997):  309-28.  To  my  mind,  a  persistent  dialectic  between  nature  and  culture — rather 
than  a  pretended  synthesis — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Thoreau' s  and 
later  nature  writers'  work.  While  one  can  always  discuss  emphasis,  accepting 
referentiality  as  unproblematic  would  blur  both  the  inherent  complexity  and  interest  of 
their  efforts. 

63  Peter  A.  Fritzell,  Nature  Writing  and  America:  Essays  upon  a  Cultural  Type  (Ames: 
Iowa  State  Univ.  Press,  1990),  186. 
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Eric  J.  Sundquist,  Home  as  Found:  Authority  and  Genealogy  in  Nineteenth-Century 
American  Literature  (Baltimore  &  London:  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press,  1979),  42. 
Subsequent  references  to  Home  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text.  Regarding  the 
writer's  contemporary  Concord  environs,  David  R.  Foster  has  recently  shown  how 
this  "fully  humanized"  agricultural  milieu  functioned  (3).  See  his  Thoreau's  Country: 
Journey  Through  a  Transformed  Landscape  (Cambridge,  Mass.  &  London:  Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  1999). 

Compare  William  Cronon's  (post)modern  rephrasing  of  this  worry:  "Ideas  of  nature 
never  exist  outside  a  cultural  context,  and  the  meanings  we  assign  to  nature  cannot 
help  reflecting  that  context"  (35).  Positing  a  pristine  and/or  ideal  nature,  Cronon 
reasons,  concomitantly  engenders  a  "central  paradox:  wilderness  [then]  embodies  a 
dualistic  vision  in  which  the  human  is  entirely  outside  the  natural"  (80).  See  Uncom- 
mon Ground:  Toward  Reinventing  Nature,  ed.  W.  Cronon  (New  York  &  London: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1995).  One  could  also  argue,  of  course,  that  culture  determines 
nature  in  the  modern  era,  and  that  "technology"  thus  gradually  becomes  redundant  as 
a  descriptive  term  by  its  very  ubiquity.  Thoreau,  however,  did  not  yield  to  such  a 
notion,  and  his  texts  continually  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  "wild"  and  "natural"  in  the 
face  of  civilization. 

Nicholas  K.  Bromell  points  to  the  "contradiction  between  Thoreau's  desire  to  see 
writing  as  cultivation  and  his  lingering  inclination  to  see  it  as  artifice"  [By  the  Sweat  of 
the  Brow:  Literature  and  Labor  in  Antebellum  America  (Chicago  &  London:  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1993),  85.  Subsequent  references  to  Brow  are  cited  parenthetically  in 
the  text].  Initially  more  optimistic  than  Sundquist,  Bromell  argues  that  "Thoreau's 
myth  of  American  origins  allows  him  to  place  human  work,  including  his  own  work  as 
a  writer,  within  the  fold  of  nature.  To  work,  according  to  such  a  vision,  is  to  express 
the  earth,  not  subdue  or  'master'  it"  (93).  Further,  as  Bromell  speculates,  "Thoreau 
verges  upon  a  recognition  that  the  destiny  of  writing  patterned  upon  natural  making 
...  is  silence"  (94).  My  own  argument  is  somewhat  different:  that  Thoreau  remained 
uneasy  and  undecided  over  both  the  relationship  between  civilization  and  nature  and 
that  between  language  and  experience.  His  late  journal  is  not  silent,  but  perhaps — as 
seen  in  light  of  earlier  writings — more  wary  of  rhetorical  flourishes  and  symbolizing 
of  natural  phenomena.  The  latter  would  be  the  "wounds"  to  Nature  which  Sundquist 
argues  Thoreau's  writing  inflicts.  Indeed  Bromell,  as  if  in  realization  of  such  critique, 
chooses  finally  to  reverse  his  reconciliatory  tone  and  instead  argue  for  an  aesthetic 
debate.  "Walden,"  he  now  writes,  "is  the  enactment  of  a  dialectic  precisely  between 
artifice  and  generation,  between  the  work  of  the  (transcendent)  father  who  stands 
outside  his  artifact  and  the  creation  of  the  (immanent)  mother  who  resides  within  hers" 
(216). 

Compare  Richard  Dillman's  gloss  on  this  chapter,  and  also  his  description  of  Thoreau's 
general  attitude  toward  his  (oral  and  textual)  audience  as  one  of  contractual  obligation 
{Rhetoric,  81-94). 

A  more  insidious  distraction,  of  course,  was  Thoreau's  concern  over  his  own  literary 
success.  Steven  Fink  has  convincingly  shown  how  his  commitment  to  "'absolute 
truth'"  was  tested,  however  hard  this  was  to  admit,  by  "underlying  public  ambitions 
and . . .  implicit  hope  that  his  words  [would]  not  fall  on  deaf  ears" — thus  rendering  his 
intermittently  "violent  hostility  toward  trade  [in  its  various  aspects]  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  larger  context"  (256;  262).  As  Fink  argues,  this  latent  tension  eventually  took 
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aesthetic  effect,  in  that  Thoreau  strove  to  layer  his  texts  to  interest  both  the  "deliber- 
ate" and  "superficial"  reader;  a  strategy  culminating  in  "Wild  Apples"  (Prophet  in  the 
Marketplace:  Thoreau 's  Development  as  a  Professional  Writer  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1992),  275-85.  In  Walden,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  Thoreau  calls  for 
an  audience  of  the  former  type,  and  poises  his  writing  for  the  challenge.  In  Walden: 
Volatile  Truths  (New  York:  Twayne,  1992),  Martin  Bickman  argues  that  "[f]or 
Thoreau  [in  Walden] . . .  reading  is  not  a  Lockean  process  of  passively  absorbing  what 
is  already  created  ...  but  rather  a  more  transcendentalist  one  of  reciprocity,  of  mind 
actively  shaping,  partaking  in  creations"  (35). 

69  To  somewhat  foreshadow  my  argumentation,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Thoreau 
eventually  reevaluated  his  mother-to-father  hierarchy  of  language  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  position.  In  his  journal  of  January  2,  1859,  he  complains  of  "the  hypercritical 
quarreling  about  grammar  and  style"  among  contemporary  grammarians:  "they  forget 
that  the  first  requisite  and  rule  is  that  expression  shall  be  vital  and  natural,  as  much  as 
the  voice  of  a  brute  or  an  interjection;  first  of  all,  mother  tongue;  and  last  of  all, 
artificial  or  father  tongue"  (Journal  #  11),  386. 

70  Stanley  Cavell,  The  Senses  of  Walden:  An  Expanded  Edition  (Chicago  &  London: 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1992),  34.  On  Thoreau's  calling,  see  the  chapter  "Words"  (3- 
35).  Subsequent  references  to  Senses  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

7 1  One  could  say  that  Thoreau  positions  his  persona  as  a  son  in  the  proposed  language 
hierarchy  of  mother/nature  and  father/God.  Whether  we  then  accept  him  as  a  redeem- 
ing son,  or  as  one  latently  plagued  by  oedipal  feelings,  is  an  open  question. 

72  I  cite  "moratorium"  here  as  defined  by  Richard  Lebeaux  in  his  Young  Man  Thoreau 
(Amherst:  Univ.  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1977),  64.  The  term  is  later  employed  to 
characterize  an  important  aspect  of  Thoreau's  desire  at  Walden  in  Lebeaux' s  Thoreau 's 
Seasons  (Amherst:  Univ.  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1984),  35.  Subsequent  references  to 
Thoreau 's  Seasons  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

73  Thoreau's  frequent  albeit  inconsistent  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun  for  nature  is  of 
course  interesting.  Jane  Bennett  opines  that  "[t]he  Thoreauian  [sic]  stylistics  seem  to 
cry  out  for  a  gendered  reading,"  adding  that  Thoreau  can  "be  read  as  the  man  who 
exposes  himself  to  woman/nature — to  [a]  nature  ...  to  be  mastered  or,  alternatively,  to 
be  loved  in  her  subordinate  place"  (Thoreau's  Nature,  xxiii-xxiv).  A  crucial  aspect 
Bennett  neglects  to  mention  is  that  Thoreau  also  elevates  nature  to  an  abstract, 
feminine  ideal  and/or  superior  force  (viz  the  maternal  nature  in  "A  Winter  Walk"  and 
the  familiar  Maine  Woods  epiphanies  referring  to  a  harsh  "stepmother"  nature,  for 
example).  Thoreau  only  by  turns  portrays  himself  as  above  his  feminine  "Nature";  in 
other  cases  he  is  her  sworn  servant  or  subject.  Arguably,  a  deeper  problem  is  framed 
by  the  fact  that  the  feminine,  as  variably  understood  by  Thoreau,  is  never  addressed  on 
equal  footing:  it  will  find  itself  either  humbly  debased  or  severely  idealized,  but  never 
on  level  ground  with  its  male  writer. 

74  Compare  Robert  Pogue  Harrison' s  assertion  in  his  chapter  "The  Woods  of  Walden"  in 
Forests:  The  Shadow  of  Civilization  (Chicago  &  London:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 
1992):  "Thoreau  presumes  to  discover  his  irreducible  relation  to  nature.  What  he 
discovers  is  that  this  relation  remains  opaque.  We  are  in  relation  to  nature  because  we 
are  not  within  nature"  (222). 

75  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Thoreau  is  keen  to  inform  the  Walden  reader  that  his  cabin 
had  no  blinds  or  curtains — "I  have  no  gazers  to  shut  out  but  the  sun  and  moon,  and  I 
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am  willing  that  they  should  look  in"  (W,  67).  He  wishes  that  his  dwelling  at  Walden 
give  as  unencumbered  access  as  possible  to  nature  (cf.  n.  81  below). 
Nicholas  K.  Bromell  has  argued  that  "Thoreau  tries  to  evade  the  ineluctably  represen- 
tative nature  of  language  and  literature  by  presenting  his  creation  as  speech,  not  text, 
by  eliding  the  speech  action  of  Walden  with  the  'language  which  all  things  and  events 
speak'"  (Brow,  234).  While  irony  certainly  abounds  in  Thoreau,  Bromell' s  interpreta- 
tion would  render  his  written  text  in  "Sounds"  a  supreme  paradox.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  more  than  jest  in  this  chapter. 

I.e.,  with  Leo  Marx's  phrasing,  he  hopes  to  make  "the  word  one  with  the  thing" 
(Machine,  249). 

Compare  the  Thoreau  prepared  to  "publish  [life's]  meanness  to  the  world"  (W,  91). 
"Publish"  connotes  both  "issuing  of  text"  and  "making  generally  known." 
Indeed,  the  Kouroo  passage  may  be  read  for  wider  implications.  Henry  Golemba  has 
argued  for  reading  the  artist's  stick  as  a  pen,  while  the  significant  intrusion  of  a 
countervoice  in  the  passage — "But  why  do  I  stay  to  mention  these  things?"  ( W,  327) — 
would  distance  "the  voice  of  the  real  author  working  his  pen  from  his  idealized  model" 
(Wild  Rhetoric,  21 1).  The  essential  crisis  of  the  passage,  to  my  mind,  is  history."[I]nto 
a  perfect  work  time  does  not  enter":  this  is  the  requirement  for  one  who — like  Thoreau 
writing  Walden — would  strive  to  create  "a  world  with  full  and  fair  proportions"  (W, 
326-27).  Yet  the  result  presents  us  with,  in  William  Howarth's  phrase,  "a  life  caught  in 
amber"  more  than  anything  else  [The  Book  of  Concord:  Thoreau' s  Life  as  a  Writer 
(New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1982),  92].  Thoreau  does  not  have  the  Kouroo  artist's 
time,  and  his  creation,  while  ever  striving  for  myth,  cannot  avoid  the  historical  aspects 
of  civilization  and  language. 

The  source  of  this  quote  is  Transtomer's  poem  "Fern  strofer  till  Thoreau."  A  transla- 
tion and  analysis  is  given  in  my  and  Niklas  Schioler's  "True  Fugitives:  On  Tomas 
Transtromer  and  Thoreau"  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  no.  225  (1998):  1-4. 
Frederick  Garber  has  called  attention  to  Walden 's  early,  cautionary  comments  on 
housing,  and  argues  from  these  that  "[w]e  are  less  at  home  in  the  world  to  the  degree 
that  we  build  a  house.  Insofar  as  we  shelter  ourselves  (and  we  inevitably  must  do  so), 
we  cut  into  that  continuity  with  the  surrounding  air  that  is  the  most  desirable  state,  cut 
into  our  best,  fullest  at-homeness.  Home  making  and  house  making  seem  to  be 
contradictory  acts.  Dwelling  in  the  largest  sense  of  being  at  home  in  the  world  cannot 
be  fully  compatible  with  the  building  of  a  dwelling"  (Fable,  149). 
Here  I  contrast  mildly  with  Lawrence  Buell,  who  proposes  that  "Thoreau' s  coloniza- 
tion of  his  surroundings  by  his  household  effects  gives  way  ...  to  the  feeling  of  being 
constituted — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — by  the  forms  of  nature.  Ecocentrism  replaces 
egocentrism"  (Environmental  Imagination,  154-55). 

One  could  of  course  further  the  analogy,  and  see  the  stick  as  a  phallus — as  intimately 
linked  to  Thoreau' s  desire  for  potency  and  productivity — only  sublimated  to  an 
aesthetic  plane. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  of  nature  in  Thoreau' s  writings,  Richard  Grusin  has 
convincingly  argued  that  it  is  one  of  both  affluence  and  abundant  sacrifice:  "It  is  not 
production  and  acquisition  but  destruction  and  loss  that  keep  this  natural  economy  in 
motion,"  he  concludes  (45).  See  Grusin' s  "Thoreau,  Extravagance,  and  the  Economy 
of  Nature,"  in  American  Literary  History  5  (1993),  30-50.  For  the  "innocence" 
Thoreau  nevertheless  saw  in  this  process  (but  not  without  wavering),  see  Mcintosh's 
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Romantic  Naturalist,  245-47.  Charles  R.  Metzger,  in  turn,  has  argued  that  Thoreau 
developed  different  opinions  of  nature's  economy  over  time.  See  Metzger' s  Thoreau 
and  Whitman:  A  Study  of  Their  Esthetics  (Seattle:  Univ.  of  Washington  Press,  1961), 
23-24. 

85  Laura  Dassow  Walls  verges  on  this  problematic  when  she  notes  that  "Thoreau 
understood  both  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  its  fragility.  The  power  as  it  extended 
along  the  tracks  was  invincible:  it  never  turns  aside.  But  it  never  turns  aside;  step  ten 
feet  from  the  tracks,  and  it  cannot  follow"  (162).  Soon  after  this  observation,  Walls 
comments  that  "[w]riting  is  also  a  form  of  technology,  another  way  for  man  and  nature 
to  bespeak  one  another.  Thoreau' s  writing  put  Walden  on  the  map — literally;  he 
packaged  it  up  into  a  neat  whole  . . .  and  sent  it  whirling  away  to  the  world"  ( 1 62).  See 
Walls's  Seeing  New  Worlds:  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century  Natural 
Science  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1995).  What  is  noted  is  thus  the 
commodity  aspect  of  Thoreau' s  finished  work — which  is  indeed  interesting  to  probe. 
But  the  larger  question  of  Thoreau' s  writing  per  se  remains:  can  it  turn  aside,  if  it  also 
be  a  technology? 

86  Thoreau' s  slight  shifting  of  the  issue  of  "tracks"  is  indicative  of  a  larger  dialectic  at 
work  in  Walden.  Here  the  railroad  is  implicitly  a  proper  track  if  it  should  stem  from  the 
free  choice  or  whim  of  the  traveler.  Interestingly,  being  "trackless"  in  the  face  of  wild 
Nature  is  also  rendered  negative  in  the  passage. 

87  I  am  indebted  to  Robert  Milder  for  this  observation.  See  his  Reimagining  Thoreau, 
101. 

88  Friedrich  A.  Kittler's  work  would  perhaps  seem  relevant  to  this  aspect  of  Thoreau' s 
writing,  but  I  take  issue  with  his  proposal  in  relation  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
typewriter:  "writing  was  [then]  no  longer  [a]  handwritten,  continuous  transition  from 
nature  to  culture"  (194).  This,  to  my  mind,  blurs  the  fact  that  writing  with  a  pen  was 
(and  still  is)  a  technological  process  in  its  own  right.  See  Kittler's  Discourse  Networks 
1800/1900,  transl.  M.  Meteer  and  C.  Cullens  (1985;  Stanford:  Stanford  Univ.  Press, 
1990). 

89  Robert  Sattelmeyer  has  eloquently  argued  for  a  predominant  rationale  behind  this  and 
similar  Thoreauvian  exhortations:  "His  aims  .  .  .  were  not  to  discover  in  nature 
evidence  of  his  own  or  mankind's  special  place  in  the  universe  but  rather  to  under- 
stand his  own  life  in  all  its  phases  according  to  the  anterior  life  of  nature"  (53).  See 
Sattelmeyer' s  "The  Coleridgean  Influence  on  Thoreau' s  Science,"  in  Thoreau 's  World 
and  Ours:  A  Natural  Legacy,  ed.  E.  A.  Schofield  &  R.  C.  Baron  (Golden.  Col.:  North 
American  Press,  1993),  48-54. 

90  Admittedly,  Thoreau  had  toyed  with  an  alternate  phrasing  of  the  problem  in  his 
journal — by  simply  reversing  the  argument.  Thus,  an  August  7, 1853.  entry  asks:  "Is  it 
not  as  language  that  all  natural  objects  affect  the  poet?  He  sees  a  flower  or  other  object, 
and  it  is  beautiful  or  affecting  to  him  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  his  thought,  and  what  he 
indistinctly  feels  or  perceives  is  matured  in  some  other  organization.  The  objects  I 
behold  correspond  to  my  mood"  (Journal  #  5,  359).  With  this  and  similar  quotes  in 
mind,  Scott  Slovic  has  argued  that  Thoreau' s  "language  of  nature  is  not  merely 
something  to  receive  and  interpret  (as  it  was  for  the  Puritans),  but  rather  a  medium  for 
his  own  communication"  [Seeking  Awareness  in  American  Nature  Writing  (Salt  Lake 
City:  Univ.  of  Utah  Press,  1992),  30.  Subsequent  references  to  Awareness  are  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text].  Thus,  Thoreau  would  make  nature  correspond  to  himself. 
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and  we  would  perhaps  feel  urged  to  rephrase  our  question  of  Thoreau's  quest  for 
nature  into  one  of  how  he  expresses  his  self.  Yet  the  difference  is  largely  rhetorical.  In 
each  case  Thoreau's  natural  environment  becomes  his  focus  of  attention  as  a  chosen 
source  of  reference.  Also,  while  having  noted  the  above  discrepancy,  Slovic  wisely 
concludes  that  the  correspondence  between  "the  inner  self  and  outer  world,  between 
mind  and  nature  ...  is  a  question  that  Thoreau  never  answers  finally — and  thus  results 
the  rich  tension  of  identity  forging"  {Awareness,  6). 

Read  in  the  present  tense,  "novel"  connotes  "new"  and  "exciting";  in  the  past  tense, 
however,  it  points  to  a  retroactive  assimilation — with  Walden's  narrator  writing  a 
novel  of  his  life.  Henry  Golemba  takes  this  pun  to  underscore  that  "Walden  is  but  one 
dramatized  version  of  his  many  possible  selves"  at  the  pond  (Wild  Rhetoric,  194). 
See,  on  this  point,  Lawrence  Buell's  excellent  discussion  in  Literary  Transcendental- 
ism: Style  and  Vision  in  the  American  Renaissance  (Ithaca  &  London:  Cornell  Univ. 
Press,  1973),  148;  166-67  and  the  chapter  "Thoreau  and  the  Literary  Excursion,"  188- 
207.  Also,  Richard  Dillman  argues  that  Thoreau's  chosen  literary  form  in  Walden 
owes  to  the  tenets  of  psychological  rhetoric  as  introduced  by  Thoreau's  Harvard 
teacher  Edward  Tyrell  Channing.  As  Dillman  shows,  psychological  rhetoric  "coin- 
cided with  the  development  of  the  Romantic  movement.  Some  of  its  characteristics — 
flexible  approaches  to  form,  the  absence  of  rigidly  prescribed  rules,  the  rejection  of 
artificial  ornament,  and  an  emphasis  on  clear  language  grounded  as  much  as  possible 
on  sensory  phenomena — parallel  the  Romantic  reaction  against  artistic  rigidity  and 
prescribed  form"  (Rhetoric,  29-30). 

Compare  Thoreau's  remarks  in  "Spring":  "The  first  sparrow  of  spring!  The  year 
beginning  with  younger  hope  than  ever! . . .  What  at  such  time  are  histories,  chronolo- 
gies, traditions,  and  all  written  revelations?"  (W,  310). 

Indeed,  not  all  critics  appreciate  the  ambiguity  of  Thoreau's  Walden.  In  his  Nature, 
Technology,  and  Society:  Cultural  Roots  of  the  Current  Environmental  Crisis  (New 
York  &  London:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1993),  Victor  Ferkiss — while  ignoring  the 
recycled  nature  of  most  of  the  material — argues  that  "[Thoreau's]  cabin  at  Walden 
Pond  was  made  largely  of  the  artifacts  of  a  machine  civilization"  (76).  This  view, 
along  with  a  rather  reductionist  thesis  that  Thoreau  was  no  lover  of  wilderness, 
prompts  Ferkiss  to  conclude  that  Thoreau  "was  not  a  lover  of  nature  per  se,  but  a 
pastoralist  in  a  traditional  American  sense.  For  modern-day  Americans,  he  has  little  to 
contribute  in  solving  .  .  .  technological  and  ecological  problems"  (76). 
Lawrence  Buell  has — albeit  in  a  different  context — aptly  summarized  Thoreau's 
position:  "in  Walden,"  he  writes,  "irony  is  always  and  inevitably  present,  if  only 
because  of  the  gap  between  the  experiment  and  the  literary  record  of  it"  (331).  And 
Thoreau's  speaker,  in  turn,  "wavers  between  trust  in  the  ability  of  [his]  experiment  to 
bring  about  the  personal  and  social  transformations  he  desires  and  an  ironic  awareness 
that  he  may  not  be  acting  for  anyone's  benefit — not  even  his  own"  (332).  See  Buell's 
New  England  Literary  Culture:  From  Revolution  Through  Renaissance  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1986). 

William  Drake  has  voiced  a  similar  worry:  "We  generally  take  Thoreau  at  his  own 
word;  but  I  suspect  that  the  conclusion  of  Walden  is  forced — that  it  is  an  expression  of 
hope,  a  need,  and  not  a  true  report  of  his  own  experience,  even  though  he  would  have 
us  think  so."  See  Drake's  "Spiritual  Ideals  and  Scientific  Fact:  Thoreau's  Search  for 
Reality,"  in  The  Western  Thoreau  Centenary:  Selected  Papers,  ed.  J.  Golden  Taylor 
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(Logan:  Utah  State  Univ.  Press,  1963),  54-62  (59).  For  comparison  from  a  psychologi- 
cal vantage,  see  Raymond  D.  Gozzi's  "Some  Aspects  of  Thoreau's  Personality" 
(Ph.D.  chapter,  1957),  rpt.  in  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Profile,  ed.  Walter  Harding 
(New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1971),  150-71,  which  argues  that  Thoreau's  Deep  Cut 
passages  suggest  troubling  unconscious  drives  "channeled  into  poetic  self-expres- 
sion" (168).  Richard  Lebeaux  has  later  qualified  Gozzi's  findings,  yet  also  sees  the 
thawing  sandbank  as  a  token  of  struggle:  "Out  of  the  Deep  Cut,  out  of  the  wounds 
[Thoreau]  had  suffered  and  endured,  was  emerging,  however  haltingly,  his  'creative 
moment'"  {Thoreau's  Seasons,  150). 

97  As  a  speculative  parallel,  Michael  West  has  proposed  that  Thoreau's  sandbank  pas- 
sage owes  to  Walter  Whiter' s  etymological  theories.  Whiter  reasoned  that  the  origin  of 
language  was  generated  by  the  earth  itself,  and  in  this  context  discussed  what  he  saw 
as  both  transmogrifying  and  redemptive  aspects  of  mud.  Whiter' s  link  to  Thoreau  is 
tenuous,  however,  as  West  himself  concedes:  a  copy  of  the  book  rested  on  Emerson's 
shelves,  without  any  further  evidence  that  Thoreau  consulted  it.  See  West's  "Walden  s 
Dirty  Language:  Thoreau  and  Walter  Whiter' s  Geocentric  Etymological  Theories," 
Harvard  Library  Bulletin  22  (1974:2):  1 17-28. 

98  I  am  in  part  indebted  to  Richard  Bridgman  for  this  observation:  "From  the  [Deep  Cut] 
images  .  .  .  one  feels  that  something  violent  had  been  done  to  nature,  as  in  fact  it  had, 
by  the  crews  who  first  cleared  the  [area]  to  accommodate  the  Fitchburg  tracks." 
Quoted  from  Bridgman' s  Da rk  Thoreau  (Lincoln  &  London:  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Press, 
1982),  145. 

99  I  am  here  obligated  to  Joan  Burbick's  gloss:  "The  correspondences  that  develop 
between  the  sand  and  leaves,  vines,  and  thalluses  are  not  between  a  natural  object  and 
a  mental  analogy;  for  Thoreau  the  correspondence  is  in  matter.  The  sand  itself 
resembles  vegetation  so  that  the  analogies  exist  in  the  horizontal  world  of  the  mate- 
rial" (Alternate  History,  75). 

100  For  a  differing  opinion  of  this  passage,  arguing  that  the  railroad  sandbank  "suggests 
how  industrialism  may  yet  transcend  itself,"  see  Michael  D.  West's  "Reclaiming 
Thoreau's  Humor  for  the  Classroom"  in  Approaches  to  Teaching  Thoreau's  Walden 
and  Other  Works,  ed.  Richard  J.  Schneider  (New  York:  MLA,  1996),  96.  Also. 
Gordon  E.  Bigelow  has  assessed  the  tropology  of  the  Deep  Cut  as  typically  organic: 
"In  a  way  common  to  other  symbolists,  Thoreau  sees  the  world  as  an  esthetic  creation 
whose  innermost  secret  is  growth  and  ongoing  process,"  he  maintains  (9).  Yet  irony, 
to  my  mind,  springs  from  the  question  of  whose  "esthetic  creation"  is  relevant  to  the 
passage.  See  Bigelow' s  "Thoreau's  Melting  Sandbank:  Birth  of  a  Symbol."  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Symbology  2  (1971):  7-13. 

101  H.  Daniel  Peck,  "The  Crosscurrents  of  Walden' s  Pastoral,"  in  New  Essays  on  Walden, 
ed.  Robert  F.  Sayre  (New  York:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1992),  80.  Subsequent 
references  to  "Crosscurrents"  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

102  Thoreau  would  again  make  rhetorical  use  of  the  railroad's  perceived  force  in  a  later 
journal  entry  of  August  30,  1856:  "What  is  that  pretended  life  that  does  not  take  up  a 
claim,  that  does  not  occupy  ground,  that  cannot  build  a  causeway  to  its  objects?"  The 
Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Volume  9:  August  1856-August  1857.  ed.  B.  Torrey 
and  F.  H.  Allen  (rpt.  Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith,  1984).  38.  Subsequent  refer- 
ences to  Journal  #9  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

103  Charles  R.  Anderson,  in  his  The  Magic  Circle  of  Walden  (New  York.  Chicago  &  San 
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Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart,  &  Winston,  1968),  proposes  that  we"[should]  avoid  being 
taken  in  by  the  pretended  subjects  (like  the  argument  against  railroads)  and  so  discover 
the  true  poetic  subjects"  (17).  I  would — with  the  above  discussion  in  mind — suggest 
that  both  subjects,  technology  and  aesthetics,  are  intimately  linked  in  the  book. 

104  See  Thoreau's  Minnesota  Journey:  Two  Documents,  ed.  Walter  Harding  (Geneseo, 
N.Y.:Thoreau  Society  [Booklet  No.  16],  1962),  29-30. 

105  See  my  "Advent,"  69,  n.  40. 

106  William  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 
1873),  322. 

107  Raymond  P.  Tripp,  Jr.,  professes  to  be  the  most  loyal  current  interpreter  with  his  Two 
Fish  on  One  Hook:  A  Transformative  Reading  of  Thoreau  s  Walden  (Hudson,  N.Y.: 
Lindisfarne  Books,  1998).  Repeatedly  denigrating  what  he  sees  as  "the  dark  tarn  of 
academic  criticism"  of  the  book,  he  proposes  that  it  presents  an  overlooked  yet  fully 
correspondent  allegory  of  existence  (70;  19).  Having  argued  at  length  for  a  prophetic 
Thoreau,  Tripp  concludes  that  "[in]  Walden  Nature  is  'not  afraid  to  exhibit  herself,' 
and  to  be  'carried  off,'  but  only  by  those  who  are  'in  a  peculiar  sense  a  part  of  Nature 
themselves'"  (160).  Yet  in  the  relevant  passage,  Thoreau  actually  differentiates  be- 
tween "[f]ishermen,  hunters,  woodchoppers,  and  others"  as  privileged  vis-a-vis  nature 
over  "philosophers  and  poets  even,  who  approach  her  with  expectation"  (W,  210).  And 
Thoreau's  position  as  writer  arguably  operates  within  just  such  vocational  (or  role- 
taking)  tensions.  His  is  a  protean,  rather  than  single,  guise:  in  Walden  he  takes  on  all 
the  above  identities,  albeit  at  disparate  junctions.  For  a  similar  reason,  deriding 
contradictory  "readings"  of  Walden  in  Tripp's  fashion  strikes  as  unduly  dogmatic 
(14).  Could  not  the  reader — indeed  the  same  reader — have  legitimate  motives  for 
approaching  the  book  differently  at  different  occasions? 

108  See  Faith  in  a  Seed,  ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean  (Washington,  D.C.  &  Covelo,  Cal.:  Island 
Press,  1993),  and  Wild  Fruits,  ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean  (New  York  &  London:  W.W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  2000),  "Introduction,"  xii.  Also,  book-length  studies  by  Bennett,  Buell, 
Cameron,  Hildebidle,  Mcintosh,  Paul  and  Walls — all  previously  mentioned — give 
partly  conflicting  yet  conclusive  evidence  of  Thoreau's  flexible  and  probing  episte- 
mology  of  nature  (cf.  Buell' s  estimation  in  his  Environmental  Imagination,  364).  See 
also  Michael  Berger's  excellent  discussion  of  "Henry  David  Thoreau's  Science  in  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,"  Annals  of  Science  53  (1996):  381-97;  and  further  his  "The 
Saunterer's  Vision:  Henry  Thoreau's  Epiphany  of  Forest  Dynamics  in  The  Dispersion 
of  Seeds,"  Concord  SauntererN.S.  4  (1996):  43-75,  which  expounds  the  pragmatic  of 
Thoreau's  stylistics  in  this  late  work  as  sprung  from  a  perceived  role  of  "cultural 
mediator"  between  nature  and  man  (62-63).  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag  has  shown  impor- 
tant indices  of  remaining  Transcendentalism  in  Thoreau's  later  works,  despite  their 
increasingly  empirical  concerns.  An  "essential  kinship"  between  the  human  and 
natural  seems  thus  to  have  remained  Thoreau's  conviction,  although  he  played  it  out 
differently  in  his  various  texts  (163).  See  Hoag's  "Thoreau's  Later  Natural  History 
Writings"  in  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Joel  Myerson 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1996),  152-70.  Further,  for  a  deft  cata- 
loguing of  Thoreau's  complex  motivations  for  approaching  nature  in  Walden  and 
beyond,  see  Lawrence  Buell' s  "Thoreau  and  the  Natural  Environment"  in  the  same 
volume,  171-93.  Finally,  Robert  Kuhn  McGregor  has  recently  opined  that  "Thoreau 
was  [successively]  inventing  what  we  now  call  the  principle  of  biocentrism  and  the 
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science  of  ecology"  (3),  while  he  is  gradually  to  have  "embraced  the  idea  that 
humanity  was  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  whole"  (181).  McGregor's  analysis  is 
probably  the  closest  yet  approximating  an  outright  ecological  understanding  of  nature 
in  the  later  Thoreau.  See  McGregor's  A  Wider  View  of  the  Universe:  Henry  Thoreau  's 
Study  of  Nature  (Urbana  &  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1997),  passim. 

109  Theodor  W.  Adorno,  Aesthetic  Theory,  ed.  Gretel  Adorno  and  Rolf  Tiedemann,  transl. 
by  Robert  Hullot-Kentor  (Minneapolis:  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1997),  61-62. 
Subsequent  references  to  Aesthetic  Theory  are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

110  The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Volume  10:  August  1857-June  1858,  ed.  B. 
Torrey  and  F.  H.  Allen  (rpt.  Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith,  1984),  97. 

1 1 1  Reginald  L.  Cook,  Passage  to  Walden  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949),  115-16. 

112  See  Peter  Kemp,  Det  oersattliga:  En  teknologietik  [The  Indispensable:  Toward  An 
Ethics  of  Technology]  (Stockholm:  Symposion,  1991),  27-28. 
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Patrick  F.  O'Connell 


In  the  excerpt  from  Woodswoman  ///that  appeared  in  the  1997  volume  of 
The  Concord  Saunter er,  Anne  LaBastille  writes  of  her  cabin  in  the  Adirondacks, 
"It  is  my  writing  studio  and  retreat,  my  spiritual  sanctuary,  my  sacred  space — 
much  as  a  cabin  in  Kentucky  was  for  Thomas  Merton,  the  priest,  hermit,  and 
author,  and  as  a  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  was  for  Henry  David  Thoreau."1  She  is  not 
the  first,  and  certainly  will  not  be  the  last,  to  call  attention  to  resemblances 
between  the  twentieth-century  Trappist2  contemplative  (1915-1968)  and  the  nine- 
teenth-century Yankee  Transcendentalist.3  In  his  passion  for  both  solitude  and 
social  transformation,  in  his  commitment  to  written  expression  as  well  as  to 
attentive  silence,  in  his  quest  for  meaning  in  natural  phenomena,  in  the  inner  self, 
and  in  the  interaction  between  them,  in  his  groundedness  in  American  culture  and 
his  attraction  to  Eastern  wisdom,  Merton' s  life  and  thought  reveal  remarkable 
similarities  to  Henry  Thoreau' s. 

Major  differences,  of  course,  are  immediately  evident  to  anyone  examin- 
ing the  two  men's  lives.  Whereas  Thoreau  was  born  in,  "travelled  a  good  deal  in,"4 
and  died  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Merton  was  born  to  artist  parents,  a  New 
Zealander  father  and  an  American  mother,  in  Prades,  France,  "down  in  the  shadow 
of  some  French  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Spain,"5  and  spent  much  of  the  first 
half  of  his  almost  fifty-four  years  shuttling  back  and  forth  between  France, 
England  and  America;  after  spending  the  second  half  of  his  life  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Gethsemani  in  rural  Kentucky,  he  died  in  Thailand,  the 
victim  of  accidental  electrocution  from  a  faulty  fan,  during  his  first  extended  trip 
away  from  his  monastery,  twenty-seven  years  to  the  day  after  his  arrival.6  And 
while  Thoreau  at  age  twenty-three  signed  off  from  the  Unitarian  First  Parish  in 
Concord  and  so  from  organized  religion,7  Merton  at  the  same  age  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  three  years  later  entered  the  strictest  monastic  order  of  his 
church,  and  eventually  became  an  ordained  priest,  a  decision  that  would  have 
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generated  scant  approval  from  Thoreau,  who  wrote  in  "A  Yankee  in  Canada"  that 
"I  am  not  sure  but  this  Catholic  religion  would  be  an  admirable  one  if  the  priests 
were  quite  omitted."8  Yet  even  these  divergences  in  the  respective  patterns  of  their 
lives  are  not  without  significant  points  of  similarity:  though  framed  by  the  wan- 
derings of  his  youth  and  the  final,  fatal  journey  to  the  East,  Merton's  most 
characteristic  and  productive  years  were  rooted  in  a  setting  that  became  as 
familiar,  and  as  important,  to  him  as  Concord  was  to  Thoreau;  and  though  he 
remained  a  committed  Catholic  to  his  death,  he  was  not  afraid  to  challenge  the 
deadening  conventionalities  in  his  order  and  his  church  as  well  as  in  the  wider 
society  of  mid-century  America.  Moreover,  seen  against  the  background  of  their 
differences,  the  correspondences  between  the  two  men  stand  out  all  the  more 
vividly. 

Merton  himself  was  acutely  aware  of  these  resemblances.  Commenting 
on  the  public  perceptions  that  had  developed  about  him  after  the  success  of  his 
best-selling  autobiography  The  Seven  Storey  Mountain  (1948),  he  wrote  in  a  1966 
essay,  "I  have  myself  become  a  sort  of  stereotype  of  the  world-denying  contem- 
plative— the  man  who  spurned  New  York,  spat  on  Chicago,  and  tromped  on 
Louisville,  heading  for  the  woods  with  Thoreau  in  one  pocket,  John  of  the  Cross  in 
another,  and  holding  the  Bible  open  at  the  Apocalypse."9  Shortly  before  moving 
permanently  into  the  cinderblock  cabin  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his  time  since 
1961,  and  where  he  would  live  alone  as  the  first  officially  recognized  Cistercian 
hermit  in  America  for  the  final  three  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote,  "I  cannot  pride 
myself  on  special  freedom,  simply  because  I  am  living  in  the  woods.  I  am  accused 
of  living  in  the  woods  like  Thoreau  instead  of  living  in  the  desert  like  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  All  I  can  answer  is  that  I  am  not  living  'like  anybody.'  Or  'unlike 
anybody.'"10 

This  effort  to  avoid  being  categorized  as  a  present-day  Thoreau  was 
certainly  not  intended  to  disparage  or  even  to  distance  himself  from  the  hermit  of 
Walden  Pond.  Merton  knew  that  the  "stereotype  of  the  world-denying  contempla- 
tive" was  as  inapplicable  to  Thoreau  as  it  was  to  himself,  and  his  remark  about 
"not  living  'like  anybody'"  would  surely  have  been  endorsed  by  the  author  of 
Walden,  who  said,  in  a  statement  Merton  may  be  consciously  echoing  here,  "I 
would  not  have  any  one  adopt  my  mode  of  living  on  any  account"  (W,  71).  In  other 
contexts,  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  parallels  between  himself  and 
Thoreau:  responding  from  his  hermitage  to  a  correspondent's  inquiry  about  his 
familiarity  with  Thoreau,  he  remarked,  "I  am  living  a  Walden-like  sort  of  life 
now."11  He  was  aware,  moreover,  that  his  connection  to  Thoreau  went  far  beyond 
the  fact  that  both  lived  alone  for  an  extended  period  in  a  somewhat  isolated  natural 
setting.  Merton  prized  Thoreau  as  a  model  of  personal  and  artistic  integrity.  In  a 
1962  letter  to  fellow  Thoreau  enthusiast  Henry  Miller,  Merton  expresses  both  a 
sense  of  gratification  and  an  awareness  of  responsibility  at  being  placed  by  Miller 
in  the  line  of  descent  from  Emerson  and  Thoreau:  "It  is  to  me  a  great  thing  that  you 
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say  I  am  like  the  transcendentalists.  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  that.  This  is  ...  a 
serious  duty  for  all  of  us,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  do  not  take  it  for  what  it  is."12  For 
Merton,  this  duty  is  to  be  a  sign  of  contradiction  to  a  society  dedicated  to 
conformism  and  illusion,  caught  up  in  what  Merton  terms  "the  greatest  orgy  of 
idolatry  the  world  has  ever  known"  (CT,  277), 13  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
unrecognized.  Thus  for  Merton  both  the  solitude  and  the  social  protest  of  Thoreau 
provide  a  desperately  needed  model  in  "keeping  disentangled  from  the  idols"  (CT, 
277),  the  seductive  false  gods  whose  revelation  claims  that  what  we  do  is  who  we 
are,  what  we  have  is  what  we  are  worth. 

The  Thoreau-Merton  connection  is  less  a  matter  of  direct  formative 
influence,  though  that  is  not  negligible,  than  of  deep  admiration  and  wide-ranging 
affinity.  Though  he  lists  Thoreau  (along  with  Faulkner,  William  Carlos  Williams, 
Mark  Van  Doren  and  Emily  Dickinson)  as  the  major  American  influences  on  his 
work,14  Merton  came  to  Thoreau  relatively  late  and  evidently  was  well  acquainted 
with  little  beyond  Walden.  Though  he  studied  at  Columbia  under  Van  Doren  and 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch — "[b]oth  Thoreau  men,"15  as  Merton  points  out — he  "did 
not  have  them  in  any  class  where  Thoreau  was  treated"  (WF,  171). 16  It  was 
apparently  not  until  December  1950,  almost  exactly  nine  years  after  entering  the 
monastery,  when  he  had  already  published  four  volumes  of  verse  and  five  of 
prose,  including  the  autobiography  that  made  him  a  household  name,  that  he  read 
Walden.11  His  response  to  it  was  immediate  and  profound,  albeit  in  the  context  of 
his  own  spiritual  formation  and  contemplative  interests:  "Compare  the  basic 
asceticism  in  Walden  with  that  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross — agreement  on  the 
fundamental  idea — not,  of  course,  on  the  means  or  technique,  except  to  some 
extent."18  He  makes  particular  note  in  his  journal  of  the  "beautiful  pages  on 
morning  and  on  being  awake,"  quotes  the  famous  passage  on  living  deliberately, 
and  comments  on  Thoreau 's  refusal  "to  be  resigned  to  anything  like  a  compromise 
with  life"  (ES,  445;  SJ,  316). 

From  that  point  on,  Thoreau  is  repeatedly  cited  as  a  touchstone  of 
authentic  human,  and  particularly  American,  integrity  and  wisdom.  In  his  letter  to 
Henry  Miller,  he  writes,  "Thoreau  of  course  I  admire  tremendously.  He  is  one  of 
the  only  reasons  why  I  felt  justified  in  becoming  an  American  citizen.  He  and 
Emily  Dickinson,  and  some  of  my  friends,  and  people  like  yourself  (CT,  277).  It 
may  seem  rather  incongruous  that  Merton  should  owe  his  citizenship  in  significant 
part  to  someone  who  wrote,  in  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government,"  "How  does  it 
become  a  man  to  behave  toward  this  American  government  to-day?  I  answer  that 
he  cannot  without  disgrace  be  associated  with  it"  (RP,  67),  and  in  "Slavery  in 
Massachusetts,"  "Let  each  inhabitant  of  the  State  dissolve  his  union  with  her,  as 
long  as  she  delays  to  do  her  duty,"  and  "show  me  Massachusetts,  and  I  refuse  her 
my  allegiance,  and  express  contempt  for  her  courts"  (RP,  104,  106).  But  appar- 
ently Merton  is  not  merely  speaking  in  generalities  here:  he  did  take  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  to  become  a  United  States  citizen  in  March  1951,  shortly  after  reading 
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Walden,  and  completed  the  process  three  months  later  (June  22), I9  and  at  least  in 
retrospect  the  two  events  were  evidently  seen  to  have  a  causal  connection.  More 
significantly,  the  kind  of  citizen  Merton  became  is  one  who  continued  Thoreau's 
critical  engagement  with  the  state  and  the  wider  culture.  Writing  to  Van  Doren  in 
1959,  Merton  expresses  his  growing  disenchantment  with  American  consumerism 
and  political  rigidity,  and  declares,  "America  means  to  me  Mark,  Dot  [Van 
Doren],  the  boys,  [Robert]  Lax,  and  all  the  fellows  [Columbia  classmates],  and 
Krutch  and  Thurber  and  then  farther  back  Thoreau  and — It  is  not  a  very  long  list," 
but  one  that  is  "essential  enough  so  that  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  any  of 
those  [congressional]  committees,  do  I?"  (RJ,  35).  In  the  final  decade  of  his  life, 
Merton' s  concern  would  be  much  less  focused  on  avoiding  the  attention  of  the 
government  than  on  calling  attention  himself  to  injustices  perpetrated  by  the  state 
in  the  American  South  and  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  prophetic  critique  of  American 
racism  and  militarism  that  echoed  Thoreau's  stance  of  resistance  and  was  rooted 
and  nourished,  like  his,  in  a  contemplative  apprehension  and  appreciation  of  a 
dimension  of  reality  deeper  than  the  social  and  the  political. 

According  to  Merton  himself,  Thoreau  was  important  to  him  as  a  source 
not  so  much  of  new  ideas  as  of  continuing  inspiration.  He  writes  in  1966,  two 
years  before  his  death,  "Hence  it  is  not  so  much  that  I  was  indoctrinated  with 
Thoreau's  ideas  as  that  I  have  always  agreed  with  his  outlook  and  with  those  who 
see  things  the  same  way"  (WF,  171).  Though  Merton  never  wrote  an  extended 
essay  on  Thoreau,  and  though  references  to  Thoreau  are  not  abundant  in  Merton' s 
writings,  the  comments  he  does  make  touch  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  central 
importance  to  Merton,  and  provide  some  indication  not  only  of  how  significant  the 
affinities  between  the  two  men  actually  were,  but  also  of  how  the  different  facets 
of  Thoreau's  life  and  work  became  important  at  different  stages  in  Merton' s  own 
development. 

!|!    ^    i|!    ^    ij! 

What  initially  attracted  Merton  to  Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  his 
recognition  in  the  earlier  writer  of  a  vision  that  both  confirmed  and  extended 
already  deeply  held  beliefs  of  his  own.  In  his  brief  notes  on  Walden  from  late 
1950,  Merton  specifies  three  interrelated  qualities  of  Thoreau's  masterpiece  that 
he  considers  of  particular  importance:  "Ascesis  of  solitude.  Simplification  of  life. 
The  separation  of  reality  from  illusion"  (ES,  446;  SJ,  316-17).  While  he  does  not 
indicate  where  these  principles  are  articulated20  or  elaborate  on  why  he  finds  them 
significant,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  passages  exemplifying  each  of  them,  or  to 
trace  these  same  themes  in  Merton' s  own  writing.  While  Thoreau  would  hardly 
have  used  the  term  "ascesis,"  with  its  usual  connotation  of  rigorous  self-denial  and 
bodily  penance,  to  describe  his  notion  of  solitude,  the  idea  as  Merton  intends  it, 
solitude  as  a  form  of  spiritual  discipline,  is  certainly  found  in  Walden:  a  certain 
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distance  from  society  is  to  be  understood,  and  more  importantly  experienced,  not 
as  a  way  of  escaping  or  avoiding  reality  but  of  encountering  it  on  a  deeper  level,  a 
way,  as  Thoreau  realized,  "to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of 
life"  (W,  90).  Merton  himself  had  already  written,  in  Seeds  of  Contemplation,  "if 
you  seek  escape  for  its  own  sake  and  run  away  from  the  world  only  because  it  is 
(as  it  must  be)  intensely  unpleasant,  you  will  not  find  peace  and  you  will  not  find 
solitude.  If  you  seek  solitude  merely  because  it  is  what  you  prefer,  you  will  never 
escape  from  the  world  and  its  selfishness."21  By  minimizing  distractions,  solitude 
focuses  attention  on  the  present;  it  denies  that  "truth  [is]  remote,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  system,  behind  the  farthest  star,  before  Adam  and  after  the  last  man";  it 
demands  and  it  makes  possible  an  awareness  that  truth  is  "now  and  here,"  that 
"God  himself  culminates  in  the  present  moment,  and  will  never  be  more  divine  in 
the  lapse  of  all  the  ages"  (W,  96-97).  As  Merton  expresses  the  same  idea,  "Eternity 
is  in  the  present.  Eternity  is  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Eternity  is  a  seed  of  fire, 
whose  sudden  roots  break  barriers  that  keep  my  heart  from  being  an  abyss"  (ES, 
487;  SJ,  361). 

Merton  would  certainly  have  resonated  with  Thoreau' s  observation  in 
the  "Solitude"  chapter  that  "God  is  alone, — but  the  devil,  he  is  far  from  being 
alone;  he  sees  a  great  deal  of  company;  he  is  legion"  (W,  137);  he  will  conclude  his 
own  "Notes  for  a  Philosophy  of  Solitude"  with  the  paradoxical  recognition  that 
solitude  is  the  most  authentic  and  the  most  inclusive  experience  of  unity:  "This 
inner  T,'  who  is  always  alone,  is  always  universal:  for  in  this  inmost  T  my  own 
solitude  meets  the  solitude  of  every  other  man  and  the  solitude  of  God.  Hence  it  is 
beyond  division,  beyond  limitation,  beyond  selfish  affirmation."22  Whereas  in  his 
early  years  in  the  cloister  Merton  would  have  restricted  such  a  realization  princi- 
pally to  those  in  formal  religious  life,  by  the  time  of  writing  this  essay  he  has  come 
to  acknowledge  that  "the  solitary  spirit ...  is  not  confined  to  monasteries.  Nor  is  it 
limited  to  men  and  women  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  God  by  vow."  This 
is  surely  a  lesson  he  learned  in  part  from  reading  Walden,23  as  he  himself  suggests 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  essay:  "the  'solitary'  of  these  pages  .  .  .  may  well  be  a 
layman,  and  of  the  sort  most  remote  from  cloistered  life,  like  Thoreau  or  Emily 
Dickinson"  (DQ,  111). 

"Simplification  of  life,"  the  second  principle  Merton  draws  from  Walden, 
had  been  a  primary  motivation  for  his  own  entrance  into  the  monastery.  He 
certainly  endorsed  Thoreau' s  observation  that  "a  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  things  which  he  can  afford  to  let  alone"  (W,  82);  in  "Rain  and  the 
Rhinoceros,"  perhaps  the  most  "Thoreauvian"  of  his  essays,  he  quotes  the  sixth- 
century  Syrian  monk  Philoxenos  (who  attributes  the  words  to  Christ  himself)  as 
saying  almost  precisely  the  same  thing:  "I  will  make  you  true  rich  men  who  have 
need  of  nothing.  Since  it  is  not  he  who  has  many  possessions  that  is  rich,  but  he 
who  has  no  needs."24  Becoming  a  monk  was  Merton' s  way  of  opting  out  of  what 
Thoreau  had  called  "an  unwieldy  and  overgrown  establishment,  cluttered  with 
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furniture  and  tripped  up  by  its  own  traps,  ruined  by  luxury  and  heedless  expense 
(W,  92),  in  favor  of  a  way  of  life  that  for  centuries  had  been  committed  to  living 
according  to  Thoreau's  admonition,  "Simplify,  simplify"  (W,  9 1).25  His  ongoing 
personal  quest  for  ever  more  radical  "simplication  of  life"  motivated  his  efforts  to 
obtain  permission  to  live  as  a  hermit  on  the  monastery  grounds,  a  desire  that  was 
finally  realized  duing  the  last  three  years  of  his  life. 

Thoreau's  coupling  of  "a  stern  and  more  than  Spartan  simplicity  of  life" 
with  "elevation  of  purpose"  (W,  92)  indicates  his  recognition  that  simplicity,  like 
solitude,  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  the  means  enabling  one  to  encounter  and  t 
embrace  reality.  Thus  the  third  quality  Merton  found  in  Walden,  "The  separation 
of  reality  from  illusion,"  was  undoubtedly  the  one  he  considered  most  significant. 
Thoreau's  passionate  critique  of  conventional  thinking  and  living  centered  pre- 
cisely on  its  willingness  to  settle  for  "the  shadow  of  the  reality"  (W,  96).  For 
people  lacking  the  detachment  provided  by  solitude  and  simplicity,  Thoreau  | 
maintains,  "Shams  and  delusions  are  esteemed  for  soundest  truths,  while  reality  is 
fabulous. ...  I  perceive  that  we  inhabitants  of  New  England  live  this  mean  life  that 
we  do  because  our  vision  does  not  penetrate  the  surface  of  things.  We  think  that 
that  is  which  appears  to  be"  (W,  95-96).  Observations  such  as  these  would  have 
appealed  strongly  to  Merton,  who  had  already  begun  to  articulate  his  conviction  I 
that  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  illusory  is  the  essential  task  of  the  spiritual 
life.  In  Seeds  of  Contemplation  he  had  written,  "We  are  not  very  good  at  recogniz- 
ing illusions:  least  of  all  the  ones  we  have  about  ourselves — the  ones  we  are  born 
with  and  which  feed  the  roots  of  sin"  (SC,  28).  When  these  illusions  reinforce  one 
another  in  many  individuals,  they  lead  to  the  conformism  of  mass  society  and  the 
idolatries  of  group  identity;  when  they  clash,  they  lead  to  hatreds,  alienation, 
war — issues  and  themes  that  he  would  continue  to  explore  in  his  writings  and 
wrestle  with  in  his  own  experience  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Thus  what  Merton  found  in  Walden  were  not  so  much  completely  new 
insights  as  unexpected  reaffirmations  of  values  to  which  he  had  already  commit- 
ted himself.  What  seems  to  have  been  particularly  important  to  him  in  this  initial 
encounter  with  the  nineteenth-century  Transcendentalist  is  finding  some  of  his 
own  most  cherished  and  deeply  rooted  beliefs  already  expressed  with  convincing 
power  in  a  text  emanating  from  beyond  the  confines  of  the  monastery  and  even  of 
institutional  Christianity.  He  could,  and  did,  now  situate  himself  at  the  intersection 
of  two  disparate  but  not  incompatible  traditions — recognizing  an  "agreement  on 
the  fundamental  idea"  underlying  the  detachment  of  a  St.  John  of  the  Cross  and 
Thoreau's  Yankee  independence.  This  discovery  would  have  had  the  double 
effect  of  providing  a  specifically  American  literary  and  intellectual  tradition  he 
could  affirm  and  identify  with  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  formally  adopting  an 
American  identity,  and  also  of  prompting  a  recognition  that  his  own  way  of  life, 
and  consequently  the  message  to  be  communicated  in  his  writing,  could  have 
resonances  and  relevance  for  an  audience  that  did  not  necessarily  share  his  formal 
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religious  beliefs.  Seeing  himself  in  the  "mirror"  of  Walden  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  breaking  down  the  somewhat  rigid  and  artificial  distinctions  between  the 
monastery  and  "the  world,"  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  that  he  had  tended  to  accept 
rather  uncritically  in  his  early  years  at  Gethsemani.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Merton  was  reading  Walden,  hardly  a  conventional  "spiritual"  book,  during  the 
annual  retreat,  a  choice  of  reading  material  he  probably  would  not  have  made,  or 
been  allowed  to  make,  in  his  first  years  in  the  monastery.) 

While  the  major  "breakthrough"  experience  in  Merton' s  turn  toward  the 
world  is  usually  associated  with  his  "vision"  on  March  18,  1958,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets  in  Louisville,  which  he  described  as  "like  waking  from 
a  dream  of  separateness,  of  spurious  self-isolation  in  a  special  world,  the  world  of 
renunciation  and  supposed  holiness,"26  in  fact  a  very  similar  insight  had  already 
marked  the  visit  to  Louisville  to  procure  naturalization  papers  seven  years  earlier, 
shortly  after  he  read  Walden.  On  March  3,  1951,  he  writes  in  his  journal,  "Coming 
to  the  monastery  has  been,  for  me,  exactly  the  right  kind  of  withdrawal.  It  has 
given  me  perspective.  It  has  taught  me  how  to  live.  And  now  I  owe  everyone  else 
in  the  world  a  share  in  that  life.  My  first  duty  is  to  start,  for  the  first  time,  to  live  as 
a  member  of  a  human  race  which  is  no  more  (and  no  less)  ridiculous  than  I  am 
myself  (ES,  451;  SJ,  322-23).  While  it  would  be  rash  to  attribute  this  recognition 
of  human  solidarity  solely  to  a  reading  of  Walden,  the  perception  of  an  affinity 
with  Thoreau  certainly  reinforced  for  Merton  the  sense  of  being  part  of  a  commu- 
nity of  insight  and  experience  that  transcended  his  own  monastic  and  confessional 
allegiances.  Reading  Walden  helped  to  draw  Merton  back  into  contact  with  the 
world  even  as  it  confirmed  his  decision  to  withdraw  from  it. 

Though  he  makes  no  explicit  mention  of  it  in  his  journal,27  Merton  must 
also  have  been  drawn  to  Thoreau' s  description  of  and  interaction  with  the  natural 
world  in  Walden.  Again,  this  aspect  of  the  book  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
reinforcing  and  deepening  an  interest  Merton  already  had.  One  of  his  attractions  to 
the  Franciscans,  the  religious  order  he  originally  intended  to  join,28  was  Francis  of 
Assisi's  sense  of  kinship  with  all  creation,29  and  when  he  was  debating  with 
himself  about  entering  the  Cistercians  he  questioned  whether  he  would  be  some- 
how cut  off  from  the  natural  world:  "telling  myself  some  absurd  thing  about  the 
necessity  to  love  God's  creatures — nature  etc.  The  only  answer  to  that  is:  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Trappist  discipline  to  prevent  you  from  loving  nature  the  way  I 
meant  it  then  and  do  now:  loving  it  in  God's  creation,  and  a  sign  of  His  goodness 
and  Love"  (RM,  399).  As  his  vocation  to  solitude  deepened,  so  did  his  contact  with 
and  appreciation  for  nature.  As  Jonathan  Montaldo,  editor  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  journals,  notes,  "a  quiet  and  important  turning  point"  (ES,  328,  n.  43)  in 
Merton' s  monastic  life  came  in  June  1949,  when  he  was  given  permission  to 
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spend  time  alone  meditating  in  the  woods.  A  sense  of  liberation,  contentment  and 
heightened  awareness  radiates  through  his  description  of  his  first  afternoon  out- 
side the  monastic  enclosure.  Every  detail  he  sees  and  hears  emerges  with  vivid 
clarity:  "Right  under  me  was  a  dry  creek,  with  clean  pools  lying  like  glass  between 
the  shale  pavement  of  the  stream,  and  the  shale  was  as  white  and  crumpled  as  sea- 
biscuit."  The  sights  and  sounds  of  birds  combined  the  familiar  and  the  unknown: 

Down  in  the  glen  were  the  songs  of  marvelous  birds.  I  saw  the  gold-orange  flame 
of  an  oriole  in  a  tree.  Orioles  are  too  shy  to  come  near  the  monastery.  There  was 
a  cardinal  whistling  somewhere,  but  the  best  song  was  that  of  two  birds  that 
sounded  as  wonderfully  as  nightingales  and  their  song  echoed  through  the  wood. 
I  could  not  tell  what  they  were.  I  had  never  heard  such  birds  before.  The  echo 
made  the  place  sound  more  remote  and  self-contained,  more  perfectly  enclosed, 
and  more  like  Eden. 

The  hills  provide  Merton  with  a  new  perspective  on  the  monastery  itself:  "It  made 
much  more  sense  in  its  surroundings.  We  do  not  realize  our  own  setting  and  we 
ought  to:  it  is  important  to  know  where  you  are  put  on  the  face  of  the  earth";  from 
this  vantage  point  he  sees  as  well  the  community's  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the 
gift  of  this  environment:  "we  huddle  together  in  the  midst  of  it  and  jostle  one 
another  like  a  subway  crowd  and  deafen  ourselves  with  our  own  typewriters  and 
tractors"  (ES,  329;  SJ,  201-2). 

It  is  in  the  context  of  these  periodic  forays  into  the  countryside,  these 
encounters  with  the  "sweet  scent  of  the  woods — the  clean  stream,  the  peace,  the 
inviolate  solitude!"  (ES,  329),  that  Merton' s  enthusiastic  response  to  Walden  at 
the  end  of  the  following  year  must  be  considered.  In  Thoreau's  reflections  on  his 
life  at  Walden  Merton  would  have  found  confirmation  and  support  for  much  that 
he  himself  was  experiencing  on  these  solitary  rambles.  Reading  Walden  did  not 
send  Merton  into  the  woods;  rather,  being  in  the  woods  must  have  prompted 
Merton  to  read  Walden.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Merton  had  little  to  learn 
from  Thoreau  about  the  essential  links  between  the  natural  world  and  contempla- 
tive wisdom.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  precisely  how  Thoreau's  influence 
interacts  with  Merton' s  own  experience  in  any  particular  descriptive  or  reflective 
passage,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Thoreau  would  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  four 
interrelated  dimensions  of  Merton' s  writing  about  nature. 

Most  basically,  as  Michael  Mott  notes,  after  reading  Walden  Merton 
became  much  more  interested  in  the  particularities  of  natural  phenomena:  "Read- 
ing Thoreau's  Walden  gave  him  a  desire  to  be  a  competent  naturalist.  .  .  .  The 
observations  in  his  journal  became  more  precise"  (Mott.  268).  For  example, 
traveling  into  Louisville  on  June  22,  1951,  to  become  an  American  citizen,  he  is 
particularly  aware  of  the  varieties  of  flowers  along  the  roadside  in  what  he  now 
"could  definitely  speak  of ...  as  kmy  country'";  he  writes:  "The  ditches  along  the 
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road  were  full  of  cornflowers  and  hollyhocks,  and  there  were  tiger  lilies  every- 
where. Wild  roses  were  climbing  over  the  fences  of  the  farms  and  were  in  bloom, 
and  the  trumpet  vines  were  putting  fourth  [sic]  their  dull  red  soundless  horns"  (ES, 
460-61;  SJ,  330-31).  This  concern  for  specificity  does  not  originate  with  his 
reading  of  Walden  (see  for  example  the  reference  to  particular  species  of  birds  in 
the  entry  for  March  21,  1950  [ES,  422;  SJ,  292]),  but  it  becomes  more  prominent 
after  that  time.  Mott  notes  that  after  being  appointed  the  abbey  forester  in  1951, 
Merton  procured  books  on  identifying  trees  (Mott,  268),  and  he  will  confidently 
speak  of  planting  seedlings  of  "yellow  poplar,  and  short  leaf  pine,  and  loblolly 
pine"  with  the  novices,  going  on  to  describe  the  last  as  having  "the  most  curious 
name  and  the  most  interesting  smell,"  and  adding,  "I  like  the  red  and  purple  tinge 
on  the  end  of  their  needles"  (ES,  470;  SJ,  342).  While  he  never  begins  to  approach 
Thoreau's  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  specific  flora  and  fauna,  Merton  will 
continue  to  be  attentive  to  the  particular  in  nature.  For  both  men,  being  able  to 
recognize  and  identify  natural  phenomena  is  not  merely  a  way  of  labeling  and 
cataloging,  and  so  somehow  controlling,  living  things,  but  is  rather  part  of  a 
fundamental  discipline  of  respect  for  the  created  world.30 

A  second  typically  Thoreauvian  approach  to  nature  that  recurs  frequently 
in  Merton's  journals  is  the  emblematic  application  of  a  natural  fact  or  event  to  a 
human  situation,  finding  in  nature  a  moral  or  spiritual  lesson.  For  example,  on 
March  10,  1951,  Merton  reflects  on  his  experience  burning  brush  and  almost 
starting  a  forest  fire  (more  like  Thoreau  than  perhaps  he  realized!31)  and  finds  an 
application  to  his  inner  life:  "Wind  . . .  flames  springing  up  in  the  leaves  across  the 
creek  like  the  spread  of  attachments  in  an  unmortified  soul!  .  .  .  Many  lights  are 
burning  that  ought  to  be  put  out.  Kindle  no  new  fires.  Live  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun"  (ES,  453;  SJ,  324).  Again,  this  is  not  an  approach  Merton  adopts  only  after 
reading  Walden:  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  in  his  journals  dates  from 
February,  1950,  when  Merton,  from  his  "observation  post"  in  the  garden  house 
attic,  where  he  frequently  went  to  meditate,  sees  a  hawk  descend  "like  a  bullet"  on 
a  flock  of  starlings,  "a  terrible  and  yet  beautiful  thing,  that  lightning  flight,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  that  killed  the  slowest  starling."32  Though  so  thoroughly  disconcerted 
as  to  be  unable  to  pray,  Merton  perceived  in  the  hawk's  unwavering  intensity  of 
purpose  not  only  an  analogy  to  "the  terrible  fact  that  some  men  love  war"  but  an 
example,  even  an  inspiration,  for  his  own  vocation:  "in  the  end  I  think  that  hawk  is 
to  be  studied  by  saints  and  contemplatives  because  he  knows  his  business.  I  wish  I 
knew  my  business  as  well  as  he  does  his"  (ES,  407-8;  SJ,  274-75).33 

It  is  in  recognizing  the  full  significance  of  the  relationship  between  the 
natural  and  the  human  that  Merton  is  perhaps  most  akin  to  Thoreau.  For  both  men, 
nature  requires  not  simply  investigation  and  analysis  but  participation.  As  Thoreau 
notes  in  the  "Solitude"  chapter  of  Walden,  "I  go  and  come  with  a  strange  liberty  in 
Nature,  a  part  of  herself '  (W,  129),  so  Merton  too  can  say,  reflecting  on  a  day  spent 
amidst  "the  ceremonies  of  the  birds"  at  the  hermitage,  "How  absolutely  true,  and 
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how  central  a  truth,  that  we  are  purely  and  simply  part  of  nature''  though  he  adds, 
"we  are  the  part  which  recognizes  God"  (TTW,  312).34  For  Merton  this  holistic 
consciousness  is,  or  should  be,  something  intrinsic  to  monastic  life.  He  writes  in 
March  1951,  "How  necessary  it  is  for  monks  to  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  rain,  in 
the  sun,  in  the  mud,  in  the  clay,  in  the  wind:  these  are  our  spiritual  directors  and 
our  novice  masters.  They  form  our  contemplation.  They  instill  into  us  virtue.  They 
make  us  as  stable  as  the  land  we  live  in"  (ES,  450;  SJ,  321).  When  he  becomes 
Master  of  Scholastics  a  short  time  later,  in  charge  of  the  training  of  the  newly 
professed  monks,  one  of  his  innovations  is  to  put  them  to  work  in  the  woods 
planting  thousands  of  seedlings — sharing  with  them  his  own  love  and  respect  for 
nature  and  implanting  in  them  the  recognition  that  stewardship  and  renewal  of  the 
natural  environment35  are  spiritual  disciplines,  long  before  this  connection  be- 
comes widely  acknowledged. 

A  sense  of  unity  with  nature  is  for  Merton  an  antidote  to  the  "post- 
Cartesian  technologism  that  separates  man  from  the  world"  (TTW,  312).  A  true 
appreciation  for  creation  can  be  found  only  from  within  the  continuum  of  nature. 
While  scientific  experimentation  and  analytical  investigation  have  their  place, 
Merton  acknowledges,  such  an  approach  has  its  limitations:  "it  is  misleading, 
because  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  you  do  not  really  know  the  beings  you  know. 
You  only  know  about  them."  He  continues,  "I  want  not  only  to  observe  but  to 
know  living  things,  and  this  implies  a  dimension  of  primordial  familiarity  which  is 
simple  and  primitive  and  religious  and  poor"  (SS,  190).  It  is  such  an  experience  of 
"connatural"  knowing36  that  he  describes  in  September  1965,  during  his  first 
month  living  at  the  hermitage,  when  deer  appear  in  the  evening  in  an  adjacent 
field: 

The  thing  that  struck  me  most:  one  sees,  looking  at  them  directly  in  movement, 
just  what  the  cave  painters  saw — something  that  I  have  never  seen  in  a  photo- 
graph. It  is  an  awe-inspiring  thing — the  Mantu  or  "spirit"  shown  in  the  running  of 
the  deer,  the  "deerness"  that  sums  up  everything  and  is  sacred  and  marvelous.  A 
contemplative  intuition!  Yet  perfectly  ordinary,  everyday  seeing.  The  deer  re- 
veals to  me  something  essential  in  myself!  Something  beyond  the  trivialities  of 
my  everyday  being,  and  my  individuality.37 

It  is  this  experience  of  interrelatedness  that  characterizes  his  life  as  a  hermit:  "I 
exist  under  trees.  I  walk  in  the  woods  out  of  necessity.  ...  I  know  there  are  trees 
here.  I  know  there  are  birds  here.  I  know  the  birds  in  fact  very  well,  for  there  are 
precise  pairs  of  birds  (two  each  of  fifteen  or  twenty  species)  living  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  of  my  cabin.  I  share  this  particular  place  with  them:  we  form  an  ecological 
balance"  (DS,  33).  In  Merton' s  most  extensive  comment  on  Thoreau's  vision  of 
the  natural  world,  it  is  this  "philosophy  of  balance"  that  he  finds  particularly 
valuable:  "He  already  saw  that  American  capitalism  was  set  on  a  course  that 
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would  ultimately  ravage  all  wild  nature  on  the  continent — perhaps  even  in  the 
world — and  he  warned  that  some  wilderness  must  be  preserved.  If  it  were  not, 
man  would  destroy  himself  in  destroying  nature."38 

For  Merton,  an  appreciative  and  responsible  integration  with  the  natural 
world  is  an  essential  component  of  any  authentic  human  life,  but  especially  of  one 
that  aspires  to  some  sort  of  contemplative  awareness,  for  the  natural  world  in 
Merton' s  view  is  ultimately  a  source  of  revelation,  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Ground  of  all  created  reality,  which  nevertheless  infinitely  transcends  it:  "when 
your  mind  is  silent,  then  the  forest  suddenly  becomes  magnificently  real  and 
blazes  transparently  with  the  Reality  of  God.  For  now  I  know  that  the  Creation, 
which  first  seems  to  reveal  Him  in  concepts,  then  seems  to  hide  Him  by  the  same 
concepts,  finally  is  revealed  in  Him,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  who  are  in  God 
find  ourselves  united  in  Him  with  all  that  springs  from  Him.  This  is  prayer,  and 
this  is  glory!"  (ES,  471;  SJ,  343).  While  Merton  owed  this  recognition  of  creation 
as  a  window  on  God  largely  to  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  patristic  writers  on 
theoria  physike,  or  "natural  contemplation,  which  beholds  the  divine  in  and 
through  nature,"39  undoubtedly  he  would  have  recognized  an  analogous,  if  largely 
implicit,  vision  in  Thoreau,  who  while  working  on  Walden  had  written  in  his 
journal,  "My  profession  is  to  be  always  on  the  alert  to  find  God  in  nature — to 
know  his  lurking  places.  To  attend  all  the  oratorios — the  operas  in  nature"40 
(though  in  Walden  itself,  in  the  "Solitude"  chapter,  the  "old  settler  and  original 
proprietor,  who  is  reported  to  have  dug  Walden  Pond,  and  stoned  it,  and  fringed  it 
with  pine  woods"  seeks  out  the  narrator's  quarters  himself  on  long  winter  eve- 
nings and  "tells  me  stories  of  old  time  and  of  new  eternity"  [W,  137]). 

For  both  men,  concepts,  logical  explanations,  are  not  enough  to  disclose 
what  Merton  called  this  "epiphany  of  the  cosmic  mystery"  (L£,  104);41  such 
awareness  is  not  available  to  the  detached,  "objective"  observer  but  only  to  one 
who  has  what  Thoreau  termed  "Sympathy  with  Intelligence  ...  a  sudden  revela- 
tion of  the  insufficiency  of  all  that  we  called  Knowledge  before,"42  and  what 
Merton  liked  to  describe  as  a  "sapiential"  or  "sophianic"  consciousness,  intuitive, 
participatory  awareness  of  the  "hidden  wholeness"  (CP,  363)  of  all  reality,  "a  kind 
of  knowledge  by  identification,  an  intersubjective  knowledge,  a  communion  in 
cosmic  awareness  and  in  nature  ...  a  wisdom  based  on  love"  (LE,  108).  For  those 
whose  inner  eye  has  been  opened,  the  very  existence,  order,  life  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  and  of  each  creature  within  it,  reflects  and  participates  in  the  mystery  of 
the  divine  Wisdom  who  made  it.  As  Thoreau  put  it  in  his  journal,  "God  exhibits 
himself  to  the  walker  in  a  frosted  bush  today  as  much  as  in  a  burning  one  to  Moses 
of  old";43  from  his  hermitage,  Merton  would  say  much  the  same  thing:  "Up  here  in 
the  woods  is  seen  the  New  Testament:  that  is  to  say,  the  wind  comes  through  the 
trees  and  you  breathe  it"  (DS,  41). 
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The  central  dynamic  of  the  last  decade  of  Merton's  life  was  his  growing 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  solitary  to  society,  and  his  deepening 
commitment  to  acting  on  that  recognition.  As  he  wrote  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Seeds  of  Destruction  (1964),  his  first  collection  of  writings  on  social  justice  and 
world  peace,  "The  contemplative  life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  mere  withdrawal,  a 
pure  negation,  a  turning  of  one's  back  on  the  world  with  its  sufferings,  its  crises, 
its  confusions  and  its  errors."44  Rather,  a  certain  distance  from  the  frenetic 
busyness,  the  constant  barrage  of  noise,  the  explicit  and  implicit  demands  of 
political,  social,  cultural,  even  religious  institutions,  makes  possible  creative 
reflection  on  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  humanity  and  fosters  a  sense  of 
genuine  solidarity  and  communion  with  others  that  is  paradoxically  less  available 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  In  Merton's  view,  "Solitude  has  its  own  special  work:  a 
deepening  of  awareness  that  the  world  needs.  A  struggle  against  alienation.  True 
solitude  is  deeply  aware  of  the  world's  needs.  It  does  not  hold  the  world  at  arm's 
length"  (CGB,  10).  As  Merton  himself  adopts  a  more  engaged  yet  more  critical 
stance  toward  American  society  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  his  references 
to  Thoreau  focus  principally  on  his  resistance  to  dead  conformism,  the  cult  of 
material  progress,  and  complacent  toleration  of  injustice.  Merton  does  not  con- 
sider this  stance  to  be  peripheral  to  Thoreau' s  identity  as  lover  of  nature  and  of 
solitude  but  as  complement  and  consequence  of  this  identity.  In  Conjectures  of  a 
Guilty  Bystander,  almost  immediately  after  observing  that  he  himself  is  "averse  to 
slogans,  to  the  pressure  people,"  even  (or  especially)  those  operating  within  the 
Church  (or  the  monastery),  and  expressing  his  hope  that  "the  Church  is  generous 
enough  to  tolerate  me  even  though  I  am  not  leading  a  movement — or  even 
following  one"  (CGB,  226),  Merton  comments  on  Thoreau' s  independence  in 
strikingly  similar  terms,  but  in  a  way  that  situates  his  witness  in  the  broader 
context  of  American  culture: 

Thoreau' s  idleness  (as  "inspector  of  snowstorms")  was  an  incomparable  gift  and 
its  fruits  were  blessings  that  America  has  never  really  learned  to  appreciate. 
(Industrious  and  affluent  America,  busy  making  more  money  than  ever,  has  little 
time  for  him.  At  best  he  was  a  beatnik  who  came  a  hundred  years  early!)  Yet 
Thoreau  proffered  his  gift  nevertheless,  though  it  was  not  asked  for,  and  he  knew 
it  would  be  neglected.  Then  he  went  his  way,  without  following  the  advice  of  his 
neighbors.  He  took  the  fork  in  the  road.  (CGB,  227) 

Here  Merton  makes  clear  that  he  views  Thoreau' s  detachment  from  the 
pragmatic,  success-oriented  standards  of  his  time  not  simply  as  an  idiosyncratic 
individualism,  an  indifference  to  the  society  around  him,  but  as  a  genuine  gift 
offered  to  that  society,  a  challenging  alternative  vision  of  what  is  meaningful  and 
significant  in  life.  It  is  of  course  "idleness"  only  from  the  perspective  of  those  for 
whom  activities  with  practical  and/or  profitable  results  could  alone  be  judged 
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worthwhile.  What  impresses  Merton  is  a  double  fidelity  in  Thoreau,  a  faithful 
commitment  to  his  own  vision  ("he  went  his  way,  without  following  the  advice  of 
his  neighbors"),  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  commitment  to  those  very  neighbors, 
albeit  one  they  fail  to  appreciate  or  even  recognize  ("Thoreau  proffered  his  gift 
nevertheless,  though  it  was  not  asked  for,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  neglected"). 
Implicit  in  this  comment  is  the  significant  point  that  while  the  majority  may  have 
"little  time"  for  Thoreau,  his  dedication  to  truth  irrespective  of  immediate  results 
(a  hallmark  of  Gandhian  nonviolence)  continues  to  serve  as  an  example  for  those, 
like  Merton  himself,  who  question  the  direction  in  which  "[ijndustrious  and 
affluent  America"  is  headed,  and  propose  a  different  path.  It  is  significant  that  the 
title  for  this  section  of  Conjectures,45  filled  with  observations  and  reflections  on 
technology,  business  as  a  religion,  propaganda,  the  bureaucratic  language  of  the 
Nazi  death  camps,  ecclesiastical  triumphalism,  the  H-bomb,  biological  warfare, 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  (and  much  else)  is  "The  Fork  in  the  Road,"  taken  from  the 
final  sentence  of  Merton' s  comments  on  Thoreau:  he  embodies  for  Merton  the 
alternative  tradition  that  must  be  preserved  and  fostered  if  America  is  to  recover 
its  deepest  ideals.  As  Merton  would  later  write  to  Harry  James  Cargas,  "Thoreau, 
to  my  mind,  expresses  the  real  spirit  of  American  personalism  and  freedom,  the 
ability  to  be  a  non-conformist  and  to  'listen  to  a  different  drummer'"  (WF,  171). 

This  admiration  for  Thoreau' s  non-conformity  does  not  mean  that  he 
represented  for  Merton  some  impossibly  idealized  life,  untouched  by  the  evasions, 
delusions  and  compromises  of  his  contemporaries.  Listening  one  evening  to  the 
"wonderful,  unintelligible,  perfectly  innocent  speech"  of  the  rain  falling  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  roof  of  the  hermitage,46  Merton  is  reminded  "again  and  again 
that  the  whole  world  runs  by  rhythms  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  recognize,  rhythms 
that  are  not  those  of  the  engineer"  (RU,  9-10).  He  reflects  ruefully  on  the  pervasive 
human  desire  to  harness,  control  and  exploit  even  these  natural  processes,  and 
comments,  "Thoreau  sat  in  his  cabin  and  criticized  the  railways.  I  sit  in  mine  and 
wonder  about  a  world  that  has,  well,  progressed.  I  must  read  Walden  again,  and 
see  if  Thoreau  already  guessed  that  he  was  part  of  what  he  thought  he  could 
escape.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  'escaping'"  (RU,  12).  To  suppose  that  one  can 
preserve  one's  own  innocence,  can  "save  oneself,"  by  trying  to  remain  untainted 
by  the  world' s  confusions  is  simply  one  more  dangerous  illusion,  as  Merton  wrote 
to  Czeslaw  Milosz:  "There  are  infinite  temptations,  the  first  of  which  is  to  think 
that  one  is  separate  from  it  all  and  somehow  'pure',  while  really  we  are  full  of  the 
same  poisons.  Hence  we  fight  in  ourselves  many  of  the  same  ambiguities.  There  is 
always  the  temptation  to  justify  ourselves  by  condemning  'the  world'"  (STB,  109). 
For  Merton  all  authentic  social  criticism,  if  it  is  to  avoid  a  pharisaical  self- 
righteousness,  must  be  rooted  in  a  humble  recognition  of  one's  own  complicity  in 
the  abuses  one  opposes.  (He  does  not,  after  all,  entitle  his  book  Conjectures  of  an 
Innocent  Bystander.47) 

To  take  "the  fork  in  the  road,"  then,  is  not  to  assert  one's  moral  superior- 
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ity  to  "[t]he  mass  of  men"  (W,  8)  but  to  seek  for  oneself  and  make  available  to 
others  a  different  perspective  on  shared  struggles.  In  the  turbulent  final  decade  of 
Merton's  life,  these  struggles  were  above  all  the  pursuit  of  racial  justice  and 
opposition  to  violence  and  war,  first  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  and  later  the 
actual  conflict  in  Vietnam.  For  both  issues  Merton  recognized  in  Thoreau  a 
valuable  resource. 

In  his  review-essay  on  the  African-American  novelist  William  Melvin 
Kelley,  who  borrowed  the  title  of  his  first  book,  A  Different  Drummer,48  from 
Walden,  Merton  points  to  Thoreau  as  an  appropriate  source  for  a  novel  in  which 
all  blacks  simply  abandon  their  southern  town  and  its  oppressive  conditions: 
"Thoreau,  the  hermit  and  a  prophet  of  non-violence,  preached  civil  disobedience 
in  protest  against  unjust  laws  a  century  ago,  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was  an  early 
champion  of  Negro  freedom  as  well  as  a  notorious  non-conformist  who  seems  to 
have  believed  that  the  American  revolution  had  either  misfired  or  had  never  really 
taken  place"  (SD,  74-75).  In  the  context  of  the  campaigns  of  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience  led  by  "inspired  leaders  like  Martin  Luther  King"  (SD,  11),  the 
"gift"  of  Thoreau' s  commitment  to  "Negro  freedom"  seems  finally  to  be  bearing 
fruit.  Yet  Merton  is  not  naively  optimistic  about  the  degree  of  transformation 
required  in  American  society  for  genuine  freedom  to  be  experienced,  nor  about  the 
degree  of  opposition  that  will  inevitably  be  aroused.  In  calling  the  freedom 
movement  "the  Black  Revolution  in  America"  (SD,  74),  Merton  expresses  his 
agreement  with  the  idea  that  the  current  struggle  is  an  attempt  not  only  to  complete 
the  unfinished  agenda  of  the  Civil  War  but  to  fulfill  the  legacy  of  the  American 
Revolution  itself,  since  the  assertion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  was  vitiated  by  the  continued  existence  of  chattel  slavery. 

For  such  a  revolution  to  take  place,  in  Merton's  view,  more  than  legal 
changes  are  needed:  "Civil  Rights  legislation,"  he  writes,  "is  not  the  end  of  the 
battle  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  critical  phase  in  the  conflict'  (SD, 
4).  In  a  series  of  incisive  essays  on  the  successive  phases  of  the  racial  struggles  of 
the  mid-1960s,49  Merton  returns  again  and  again  to  the  necessity  for  a  radical 
transformation  in  perceptions  and  patterns  of  behavior,  not  just  in  laws.  His 
"Letters  to  a  White  Liberal"  of  1963,  like  Thoreau' s  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts," 
excoriates  those  who  pay  lip  service  to  reform  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  in 
any  significant  way  with  their  own  comfortable  existence,  "who  blithely  suppose 
that  somehow  the  Negroes  (both  north  and  south)  will  gradually  and  quietly  'fit  in' 
to  white  society  exactly  as  it  is,  with  its  affluent  economy,  the  mass  media,  its 
political  machines,  and  the  professional  inanity  of  its  middle  class  suburban 
folkways"  (SD,  29).  Merton's  reiterated  message  is  that  "American  society  has  to 
change  before  the  race  problem  can  be  solved"  (SD,  34). 

In  response  to  the  inner-city  riots  of  1967,  he  laments  the  failure  of  white 
society  to  respond  to  what  he  had  called  "the  providential  'hour,'  the  kairos"  (SD, 
65)  offered  by  the  nonviolent  campaigns  of  King  and  others,  and  reaffirms  the 
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necessity  "for  Negroes  and  whites  to  pool  their  resources  and  work  together  for  a 
radical  and  creative  change  in  our  social  structures.  The  only  hope  of  peace  and 
order  would  be,  I  think,  the  creation  of  a  truly  new  and  truly  'Great  Society'  in 
which  the  two  races  could  share  the  same  advantages  not  only  on  paper  but  in  fact" 
(FV,  165),  though  he  had  become  increasingly  pessimistic  that  such  a  partnership 
would  emerge.  While  he  does  not  agree  with  or  justify  the  turn  to  violence,  as 
Thoreau  apparently  does  in  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  Merton  sympa- 
thizes with  the  frustration  of  those  who  imagine  that  violent  revolt  is  their  only 
recourse  against  oppression. 

But  his  fundamental  commitment  to  a  nonviolent  philosophy  and  strat- 
egy is  epitomized  by  plans  to  host  a  retreat  at  Gethsemani  for  Martin  King  and 
other  civil  rights  leaders  before  the  projected  "Poor  People's  Campaign"  of  1968. 
Merton' s  friend  June  Yungblut,  who  was  making  the  arrangements,  wrote  to 
Merton  on  March  12,  1968,  to  say  that  "Coretta  King  has  your  dates  and  will  nail 
Martin  down,"  but  then  wrote  a  few  days  later  that  final  plans  would  have  to  wait 
a  week  until  King's  return  from  a  trip  to  Memphis,  where  Yungblut  thought  "it 
was  a  mistake  to  go"  because  King  "came  in  cold  to  a  hot  situation  where  the 
young  militants  had  him  just  where  they  wanted  him."  She  wished  that  King  had 
been  able  to  go  to  Gethsemani  earlier:  "If  Martin  had  taken  a  period  there  he  might 
have  had  the  wisdom  in  repose  to  stay  out  of  Memphis  in  the  first  place"  (quoted  in 
Mott,  519).  But  King  never  returned  from  Memphis,  never  got  to  Gethsemani,  a 
missed  opportunity  that  adds  one  more  detail  to  the  first  of  the  series  of  tragic 
deaths  of  that  year — which  would  conclude  with  Merton' s  own  death  little  more 
than  eight  months  later. 

In  referring  to  Thoreau  as  "a  prophet  of  non-violence,"  Merton  indicates 
his  importance  as  a  model  not  only  for  the  civil  rights  movement  but  for  the 
struggle  against  war,  which  in  1961  Merton  called  "the  great  Christian  task  of  our 
time.  Everything  else  is  secondary,  for  the  survival  of  the  human  race  itself 
depends  on  it"  (PP,  13).  In  Merton' s  view,  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation 
stripped  warfare  of  any  possible  moral  justification,  and  made  a  commitment  to 
nonviolence  essential.  In  looking  to  Gandhi  as  the  preeminent  modern  teacher  and 
practitioner  of  nonviolent  resistance  to  social  injustice  and  war,  he  recognized  the 
role  played  by  Thoreau  in  the  development  of  Gandhi's  philosophy.50  In  the 
introduction  to  his  book  of  selections  from  Gandhi,  Merton  writes,  "It  was  through 
his  acquaintance  with  writers  like  Tolstoy  and  Thoreau,  and  then  his  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  Gandhi  rediscovered  his  own  tradition.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great 
lessons  of  Gandhi's  life  remains  this:  through  the  spiritual  traditions  of  the  West 
he,  an  Indian,  discovered  his  Indian  heritage  and  with  it  his  own  'right  mind.'"51 
Thus  Merton  recognizes  that  Thoreau' s  apparent  lack  of  influence  on  his  own 
contemporaries  is  offset  by  the  impact  of  his  writing  a  half-century  later,  on 
someone  from  another  culture,  living  halfway  around  the  world,  and  that  largely 
by  way  of  this  intermediary  Thoreau' s  advocacy  of  "civil  disobedience"  was 
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given  much  more  serious  attention  in  his  own  country  a  century  after  his  death 
than  it  ever  was  in  his  own  lifetime.  Such  a  development  could  certainly  be 
considered  a  salutary  example  of  what  Thoreau  called  "the  stupendous  and 
cosmogonal  philosophy  of  the  Bhagvat  Geeta"  (W,  298),  the  principle  of  non- 
attachment  to  immediate  results,  of  commitment  to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  which 
Merton  saw  as  the  hallmark  of  Gandhi's  satyagraha,  the  power  of  unarmed  truth: 
"His  way  was  no  secret:  it  was  simply  to  follow  conscience  without  regard  for  the 
consequences  to  himself,  in  the  belief  that  this  was  demanded  of  him  by  God  and 
that  the  results  would  be  the  work  of  God.  Perhaps  indeed  for  a  long  time  these 
results  would  remain  hidden  as  God's  secret.  But  in  the  end  the  truth  would 
manifest  itself  (SD,  225). 

Unlike  Thoreau,  Gandhi,  and  many  of  his  close  friends  in  the  peace 
movement,  Merton  was  never  jailed  for  his  opposition  to  war,  though  he  wrote  in 
March  1968  to  Czeslaw  Milosz  that  "Conservative  Catholics  in  Louisville  are 
burning  my  books  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  Viet  Nam  war"  (STB,  175),  and  on 
hearing  of  the  conviction  of  his  friend  Daniel  Berrigan  and  the  other  Catonsville 
draft  file  burners,  he  reflects  on  the  possibility  of  finding  himself  in  a  similar 
situation:  "If  in  fact  I  basically  agree  with  them,  then  how  long  will  I  myself  be  out 
of  jail?  I  suppose  I  can  say  'as  long  as  I  don't  make  a  special  effort  to  get  in' — 
which  is  what  they  did.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  haven't  deliberately  broken  any  laws. 
But  one  of  these  days  I  may  find  myself  in  a  position  where  I  will  have  to."52 
While  this  day  never  came,  Merton  had  already  been  forced  to  wrestle  with  the 
issue  of  conscience  and  authority  when  his  first  book-length  manuscript  on  war 
and  peace  issues,  Peace  in  the  Post-Christian  Era,  was  banned  by  Trappist 
censors  in  1962  as  inconsistent  with  the  vocation  of  a  monk,  and  he  was  forbidden 
to  publish  further  on  this  topic.  In  a  letter  to  Mark  Van  Doren,  Merton  sees  this 
prohibition  as  part  of  a  broader  problem,  a  refusal  within  the  Cistercian  order  as  in 
society  generally  to  face  reality,  to  take  the  painful  steps  necessary  for  any  genuine 
transformation,  whether  personal  or  social,  to  occur.  He  writes,  "All  we  will  see  is 
the  image,  the  image,  the  absurd  image,  the  mask  over  our  own  emptiness.  And  we 

will  beat  on  the  box  to  make  the  voice  come  out I  have  read  a  little  of  Thoreau 

and  know  enough  to  lament  that  such  good  sense  died  so  long  ago.  But  it  could 
still  be  ours  if  only  we  wanted  it.  We  do  not,  we  want  the  image,  the  consuming 
image,  the  dead  one  into  which  we  pour  soft  drinks"  (RJ,  45).  Thus  for  Merton 
Thoreau  is  a  counterforce  to  "the  consuming  image"  issuing  forth  from  "the  box," 
the  image  of  the  contented  consumer  presented  by  the  mass  media  but  also  the 
image  that  itself  consumes  all  other  images  so  as  to  present  a  single  unchallenged 
interpretation  of  reality,  and  that  in  its  most  virulent  form  (the  subject  of  his  book) 
threatens  quite  literally  to  consume  all  life  rather  than  relinquish  the  all-consum- 
ing drive  for  absolute  control,  imagined  to  be  absolute  security. 

Given  this  invocation  of  Thoreau,  champion  of  civil  disobedience,  it  may 
at  first  seem  surprising,  and  inconsistent,  that  Merton  complied  with  the  edict.  But 
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in  Merton's  view,  fidelity  to  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience  could  also  be  a  way  of 
exercising  fidelity  to  the  Gandhian  principle  of  detachment  from  immediate 
results.  Writing  to  peace  activist  Jim  Forest53  (who  would  himself  later  be  impris- 
oned as  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Fourteen),  Merton  explains  his  response  to 
what  he  recognizes  as  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  decision.  After  raising  the  question, 
"Shouldn't  I  just  blast  the  whole  thing  wide  open,  or  walk  out,  or  tell  them  to  jump 
in  the  lake?"  he  then  asks  what  motives  would  prompt  such  a  reaction,  and 
concludes  they  would  be  self-righteous  and  self-defeating  ones:  "It  would  be 
taken  as  a  witness  against  the  peace  movement  and  would  confirm  these  people  in 
all  the  depth  of  their  prejudices  and  their  self-complacency."  His  willingness  to  be 
silenced,  he  maintains,  is  ultimately  an  act  of  trust  and  of  fidelity  to  his  vocation, 
even  with  all  its  ambiguities: 

I  am  where  I  am.  I  have  freely  chosen  this  state,  and  have  freely  chosen  to  stay  in 
it  when  the  question  of  a  possible  change  arose.  If  I  am  a  disturbing  element,  that 
is  all  right.  I  am  not  making  a  point  of  being  that,  but  simply  of  saying  what  my 
conscience  dictates  and  doing  so  without  seeking  my  own  interest.  This  means 
accepting  such  limitations  as  may  be  placed  on  me  by  authority,  not  merely 
because  it  is  placed  on  me  by  authority,  and  not  because  I  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  the  ostensible  reasons  why  the  limitations  are  imposed,  but  out  of  love  for 
God  who  is  using  these  things  to  attain  an  end  which  I  myself  cannot  at  the 
moment  see  or  comprehend.54 

The  ban  did  not  mean  that  Merton  stopped  thinking  about,  or  writing 
about,  or  even  circulating,  his  ideas  on  war  and  peace.  Peace  in  a  Post-Christian 
Era  was  passed  around  in  mimeographed  form  among  Merton's  wide  network  of 
friends  and  correspondents,  as  was  a  collection  entitled  The  Cold  War  Letters, 
which  included  the  letters  to  Van  Doren  and  to  Forest  among  the  more  than  one 
hundred  letters  on  the  nuclear  threat,  nonviolence,  and  other  social  issues.55 
Finally,  after  Pope  John  XXIII  brought  world  peace  to  the  center  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  agenda  with  the  publication  of  his  1963  encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris  (and 
after  the  Cistercian  Abbot  General  died  and  a  new,  more  flexible  superior  was 
elected),  Merton  was  once  again  permitted  to  write  on  the  nuclear  threat,  and  soon 
on  the  growing  conflict  in  Vietnam,  which  he  would  describe  as  "an  overwhelm- 
ing atrocity"  (FV,  87).  Vilified  by  some,  he  was,  and  is,  considered  by  others  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prophetic  and  persuasive  voices  raised  on  behalf  of  peacemaking 
and  nonviolence  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  resisting  what  he 
called  "the  most  insidious  temptation"  of  the  activist,  "this  fetishism  of  immediate 
visible  results"  (FV,  22),  he  demonstrated  in  his  own  way  his  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  Thoreau  and  Gandhi. 
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During  this  same  period,  Merton  had  also  been  exploring  another  interest 
that  linked  him  with  his  two  predecessors,  one  that  had  no  direct  bearing  on  social 
issues  but  was  in  its  own  fashion  a  response  to  the  consumer  society's  preference 
for  having  over  being,  for  technique  over  wisdom,  for  image  over  reality.  In  his 
letter  to  Harry  James  Cargas,  Merton  writes,  "One  of  the  things  I  like  best  about 
Thoreau  is  not  usually  remarked  on.  It  is  the  fact  that  he  is  something  of  a  bridge 
builder  between  East  and  West.  Gandhi  liked  his  essay  'Civil  Disobedience,'  and 
Thoreau  had  a  liking  for  Oriental  philosophy.  So  do  I"  (WF,  171).  In  turning  to  the 
East,  Merton  explicitly  saw  himself  as  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Thoreau  and 
the  other  Transcendentalists.  He  begins  his  essay  "Love  and  Tao"  with  a  look  back 
at  these  forerunners: 

A  hundred  years  ago  America  began  to  discover  the  Orient  and  its  philosophical 
tradition.  The  discovery  was  valid,  it  reached  toward  the  inner  truth  of  Oriental 
thought.  The  intuitions  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  rich  in  promises  that  were 
not  afterward  fulfilled  by  successors.  America  did  not  have  the  patience  to 
continue  what  was  so  happily  begun.  The  door  that  had  opened  for  an  instant, 
closed  again  for  a  century.  Now  that  the  door  seems  to  be  opening  again  (and 
sometimes  one  wonders  if  it  is  the  door  of  the  same  house),  we  have  another 
chance.56 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Merton  and  Thoreau  do  seem  to  be  entering 
different  houses,  or  at  least  going  through  different  doors,  in  their  journeys  to  the 
Orient.  Though  as  editor  of  the  "Ethnical  Scriptures"  feature  of  The  Dial  in  1843- 
1844  Thoreau  included  excerpts  from  the  "Sayings  of  Confucius,"  "The  Chinese 
Four  Books,"  and  "The  Preaching  of  Buddha,"57  and  while  in  early  1856  he  did 
encounter  Buddhist  spiritual  teaching  in  two  volumes  by  R.  Spence  Hardy  (part  of 
the  "royal  gift"  of  forty-four  books  on  the  Orient  sent  by  his  English  friend 
Thomas  Cholmondeley),58  his  earliest,  longest-lasting,  and  most  fruitful  immer- 
sion in  Eastern  thought  was  through  Hinduism.  His  discovery  of  books  of  Hindu 
philosophy  in  Emerson's  library  in  1841  (or  earlier)  was  a  revelation  to  Thoreau, 
and  began  a  lifelong  interest.59 

Whereas  Thoreau' s  preferred  route  to  Asian  wisdom  is  from  the  south, 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  Merton  generally  enters  through  Japan  and  China.  His 
earliest  personal  contact  with  Asia  was  actually  with  the  Hindu  monk  Bramachari, 
whose  encouragement  to  read  Christian  spiritual  classics  was  a  significant  influ- 
ence on  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  (see  SSM,  191-98),  and  he  continued  to 
have  a  strong  interest  in  Hinduism.60  But  it  is  clear  from  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  writing  on  the  East  that  his  most  enthusiastic  response  to  Asian 
thought  centered  on  Taoism,  Zen,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhism (none  of  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  readily  accessible  to  Thoreau 
and  his  contemporaries61).  He  himself  comments  to  a  correspondent  in  1967,  "My 
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line  is  Buddhism  more  than  Hinduism."62 

If  the  focus  of  concentration  of  the  two  men  is  quite  different,  so  too  is 
the  perspective  of  each  on  the  interrelationship  between  Eastern  and  Western 
religious  traditions.  In  the  "Sunday"  chapter  of  A  Week,  Thoreau  provocatively 
announces  to  his  predominantly  Christian  audience,  "The  reading  which  I  love 
best  is  the  scriptures  of  the  several  nations,  though  it  happens  that  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Persians,  than  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  I  have  come  to  last"  (WCMR,  71-72);  and  in  his  Journal  of  1850 
he  posits  the  essential  equivalence  of  all  religions:  "I  do  not  prefer  one  religion  or 
philosophy  to  another — ...  To  the  philosopher  all  sects  all  nations  are  alike.  I  like 
Brahma — Hare  Buddha — the  Great  spirit  as  well  as  God."63  As  a  committed 
Catholic  Christian,  Merton  resists  any  effort  to  create  what  he  would  consider  a 
"syncretistic  .  . .  melange  of  Eastern  and  Western  elements"  (DWL,  23 1).64  While 
admitting  the  past  abuses  and  present  dangers  of  a  Christian  triumphalism,  he 
maintains  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  and  Christian  revelation  even  in  the  face  of  his 
beloved  Gandhi's  question,  "How  can  he  who  thinks  he  possesses  absolute  truth 
be  fraternal?"  (TTW,  122) — the  answer  for  Merton  being  not  a  "vague  indifferent- 
ism"  (TTW,  123)  but  a  humble  recognition  that  the  fullness  of  revelation  does  not 
entail  a  fullness  of  possession,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  relationship,  above  all  of 
love — of  God  and  of  all  those  made  in  the  image  of  God — rather  than  of  "know- 
ing" absolute  truth  as  some  sort  of  definitive  collection  of  concepts.  From  this 
perspective,  sharing  the  vision  of  other  traditions  can  enrich  one's  own  faith  by 
unveiling  neglected  or  undervalued  aspects  of  what  it  means  to  be  fully  human. 
Without  compromising  his  belief  in  Catholicism  in  the  confessional  sense,  Merton 
aspires  to  a  catholic,  universal,  vision,  an  inclusivity  that  embraces  the  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found:  "the  more  I  am  able  to  affirm  others,  to  say  'yes'  to 
them  in  myself,  by  discovering  them  in  myself  and  myself  in  them,  the  more  real  I 
am.  I  am  fully  real  if  my  own  heart  says  yes  to  everyone."  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  he  encounters  other  religious  traditions:  "If  I  affirm  myself  as  a  Catholic 
merely  by  denying  all  that  is  Muslim,  Jewish,  Protestant,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  etc.,  in 
the  end  I  will  find  that  there  is  not  much  left  for  me  to  affirm  as  a  Catholic:  and 
certainly  no  breath  of  the  Spirit  with  which  to  affirm  it"  (CGB,  129). 

In  spite  of  these  differences  in  focus  and  in  attitude,  there  is  nonetheless  a 
significant  degree  of  continuity  between  Thoreau  and  Merton  in  their  response  to 
Eastern  thought,  which  is  less  surprising  when  one  considers  how  thoroughly  both 
integrate  this  interest  into  their  broader  perspectives  on  self  and  world,  in  which 
there  is  already  such  a  marked  congruity.  For  both  Thoreau  and  Merton,  Eastern 
wisdom  reinforces  a  conviction  that  contemplative  awareness  is  fundamental  to 
authentic  human  fulfillment.  According  to  Walter  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer, 
"In  Oriental  literature  Thoreau  found  confirmation  of  his  own  views  on  the 
necessity  and  value  of  solitude  and  contemplation;  he  also  found  a  repudiation  of 
those  Western  standards  that  measure  success  in  materialistic  terms."65  Thoreau 
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himself  says,  "Arabia — Persia — Hindostan — are  the  native  land  of  contempla- 
tion,"66 and  comes  to  the  East  not  as  to  a  strange  and  exotic  region  but  to  a  familiar 
vista  that  reflects  to  him  his  own  deepest  experience:  "One  may  discover  the  root 
of  a  Hindoo  religion  in  his  own  private  history. —  when  in  the  silent  intervals  of 
the  day  or  the  night  he  does  sometimes  inflict  on  himself  like  austerities  with  a 
stern  satisfaction"  (Jl,  327).  So  for  Merton  also,  the  "discipline  of  simplicity,  of 
silence,  of  self-effacement,  of  contemplation"  (MZM,  9)  at  the  foundation  of  Zen 
practice  preserves  essential  values  common  to  all  authentic  religious  traditions: 
"the  capacity  for  contemplative  experience  and  the  fact  of  its  realization  ...  are 
therefore  implicit  in  all  the  great  religious  traditions,  whether  Asian  or  European, 
whether  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Moslem,  or  Christian"  (MZM,  209).  On  one  level,  at 
least,  the  wisdom  of  East  and  West  can  and  should  be  mutually  affirming  and 
supportive. 

Likewise  Thoreau  and  Merton  pursue  a  common  goal  in  their  Oriental 
studies — to  free  the  self  from  illusion.  It  is  telling  that  in  Walden  Thoreau' s 
remarks  on  appearance  and  reality  frame  a  story  from  "a  Hindoo  book"  about  a 
king's  son  who  thinks  himself  a  forester  until  his  true  identity  is  revealed  to  him, 
just  as  the  soul  "mistakes  its  own  character,  until  the  truth  is  revealed  to  it  by  some 
holy  teacher,  and  then  it  knows  itself  to  be  Brahme"  (W,  96).  For  Thoreau, 
according  to  Richardson,  the  Hindu  classics  provide  "a  practical  path  to  individual 
freedom.  .  .  .  The  great  aim  is  always  liberation,  which  stirs  a  gladness  in  us 
beyond  that  inspired  by  the  Stoic  goal  of  autonomy"  (206-7).  For  Merton  too, 
liberation  is  the  true  aim  of  "the  great  contemplative  traditions  of  East  and  West"; 
they  concur  that  "by  spiritual  disciplines  a  man  can  radically  change  his  life  and 
attain  to  a  deeper  meaning,  a  more  perfect  integration,  a  more  complete  fulfill- 
ment, a  more  total  liberty  of  spirit  than  are  possible  in  the  routines  of  a  purely 
active  existence  centered  on  money-making"  (MZM,  viii). 

If  Eastern  wisdom  supports  a  view  of  self-realization  through  solitude, 
simplicity,  and  the  separation  of  illusion  from  reality  (to  recall  the  terms  Merton 
originally  applied  to  his  reading  of  Walden),  it  also  reinforces  the  sense  of  the 
importance  of  unity  with  the  natural  world  shared  by  the  two  writers.  Thoreau' s 
image  of  "pure  Walden  water  .  .  .  mingled  with  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges" 
suggests  that  the  same  lessons  about  nature  learned  on  the  shores  of  the  pond  are 
discovered  by  the  "Brahmin  .  .  .  reading  the  Vedas.  .  .  .  [0]ur  buckets  as  it  were 
grate  together  in  the  same  well"  (W,  298).  According  to  Arthur  Christy,  "The 
common  denominator  of  all  that  Thoreau  took  from  the  Hindus,  Chinese  and 
Persians  was  a  mystical  love  for  Nature"  (Christy,  199),  and  Miriam  Jeswine  adds 
that  a  major  part  of  his  attraction  to  Hinduism  was  that  "Hinduism  offers  a  pattern 
for  a  relationship  with  Nature  which  is  reciprocal  rather  than  exploitative"  (quoted 
in  Harding  and  Meyer,  94). 

So  too  for  Merton  the  attentiveness  taught  by  Zen67  enables  one  "actually 
to  respond  in  a  full  and  living  manner  to  any  'thing,'  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  bird,  or 
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even  an  inanimate  object,  perhaps  a  very  lowly  one"  (MZM,  250).  No  longer 
constrained  by  "self-consciousness,  separateness,  and  spectatorship"  (MZM,  245), 
one  who  is  genuinely  enlightened  is  able  to  respond  to  "concrete  existent  beings 
.  .  .  with  a  totally  transformed  consciousness  which  does  not  see  them  as  objects, 
but  which,  so  to  speak,  'gazes  out'  from  the  midst  of  them"  (MZM,  253).  By 
including  in  "The  General  Dance,"  the  final  chapter  of  New  Seeds  of  Contempla- 
tion, an  echo  of  Basho,  the  famous  Zen  poet  of  nature,68  he  pays  tribute  to  the 
contribution  of  the  East  to  his  own  culminating  vision  of  universal  harmony: 
"when,  like  the  Japanese  poet  Basho  we  hear  an  old  frog  land  in  a  quiet  pond  with 
a  solitary  splash — at  such  times  the  awakening,  the  turning  inside  out  of  all  values, 
the  'newness,'  the  emptiness  and  the  purity  of  vision  that  make  themselves 
evident,  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  cosmic  dance."69 

While  it  would  be  as  simplistic  to  conclude  that  Thoreau's  and  Merton's 
views  on  the  East  coincide  as  it  would  be  to  merge  such  different  approaches  as 
Hinduism  and  Zen  into  a  generalized  "Eastern  philosophy,"  clearly  there  are 
enough  points  of  contact  to  justify  Merton's  citing  Thoreau  as  a  predecessor  in  the 
quest  for  "the  inner  truth  of  Oriental  thought."  But  for  Merton  there  is  a  greater 
urgency  in  this  quest  than  there  was  for  Thoreau  and  his  contemporaries  a  century 
earlier.  Much  more  than  Thoreau,  he  focuses  not  just  on  a  personal  but  on  a 
cultural  need  for  Eastern  wisdom.  Part  of  his  sense  of  urgency  is  the  danger  of  this 
legacy  being  lost:  what  he  actually  means  by  his  question  (in  "Love  and  Tao") 
whether  it  "is  the  door  of  the  same  house"  is  that  Asia  is  being  Westernized  so 
rapidly  that  its  own  distinctive  vision  may  soon  be  difficult  to  find:  "From  where 
we  stand,  we  can  descry  the  residents  dressed  in  our  kind  of  clothing  and  engaged 
in  our  kind  of  frantic  gesturing.  They  are  tearing  the  place  apart  and  rebuilding  it  in 
the  likeness  of  our  own  utilitarian  dwellings,  department  stores,  and  factories" 
(MZM,  69).  Faced  with  the  possibility  that  the  East  may  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
West  in  preferring  pragmatism  to  contemplative  wisdom,  Merton  maintained  that 
it  is  all  the  more  important  to  affirm  "a  respect  for  persons  based  on  respect  for 
being  instead  of  doing"  (CGB,  283).  He  saw  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
as  a  time  of  crisis  and  of  opportunity,  in  which  "a  truly  universal  consciousness" 
was  emerging,  though  it  was  not  yet  clear  what  form  it  would  take.  As  he  wrote  in 
his  presentation  for  the  interreligious  Temple  of  Understanding  Conference  in 
Calcutta  in  October  1968,  "This  universal  consciousness  may  be  a  consciousness 
of  transcendent  freedom  and  vision,  or  it  may  simply  be  a  vast  blur  of  mechanized 
triviality  and  ethical  cliche"  (AJ,  317).  While  acknowledging  the  very  real  and 
substantial  differences  among  religions  on  the  level  of  concepts  and  doctrines, 
Merton  maintained  that  the  "great  similarities  and  analogies  in  the  realm  of 
religious  experience  ...  a  very  real  quality  of  existential  likeness"  (AJ,  312)  could 
provide  mutual  support  and  mutual  insights  across  confessional  boundaries,  and 
thereby  shape  a  global  awareness  oriented  to  wisdom  rather  than  to  technique  and 
control. 
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It  was  this  commitment  to  interreligious  dialogue  and  intercultural  un- 
derstanding that  in  large  part  motivated  Merton's  journey  to  Asia  in  the  autumn  of 
1968.  He  was  realizing  in  action  an  understanding  of  pilgrimage  he  had  written 
about  years  earlier:  "Our  task  now  is  to  learn  that  if  we  can  voyage  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  there  find  ourselves  in  the  aborigine  who  most  differs  from  our- 
selves, we  will  have  made  a  fruitful  pilgrimage.  That  is  why  pilgrimage  is 
necessary,  in  some  shape  or  other"  (MZM,  112).  From  this  perspective,  his  Asian 
journey  was  surely  a  success:  he  summarizes  his  three  meetings  with  the  Dalai 
Lama  by  saying,  "I  felt  we  had  become  very  good  friends  and  were  somehow  quite 
close  to  one  another.  I .  .  .  believe,  too,  that  there  is  a  real  spiritual  bond  between 
us"  (AJ,  125),  and  of  his  encounter  with  another  lama,  Chatral  Rimpoche,  he 
comments,  "it  was  a  grace  for  us  to  meet  one  another"  (AJ,  143).  At  the  Buddhist 
shrine  at  Polonnaruwa  in  Ceylon,  having  "pierced  through  the  surface  .  .  .  beyond 
the  shadow  and  the  disguise,"  and  become  aware  that  "everything  is  emptiness 
and  everything  is  compassion"  (AJ,  235-36),  Merton  found  existential  confirma- 
tion of  his  statement  that  "The  geographical  pilgrimage  is  the  symbolic  acting  out 
of  an  inner  journey"  (MZM,  92).  And  if  from  a  superficial  perspective  that  journey 
ended  in  tragedy,  from  the  perspective  of  the  "inner  journey"  it  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  fulfillment  both  of  Thoreau's  statement,  "Not  till  we  are 
lost,  in  other  words,  not  till  we  have  lost  the  world,  do  we  begin  to  find  ourselves, 
and  realize  where  we  are  and  the  infinite  extent  of  our  relations"  (W,  171),  and  of 
Merton's  own  very  similar  statement,  drawn  both  from  the  Christian  mystics  and 
from  Zen,  that  "for  each  of  us  there  is  a  point  of  nowhereness  in  the  middle  of 
movement,  a  point  of  nothingness  in  the  midst  of  being:  the  incomparable  point, 
not  to  be  discovered  by  insight.  If  you  seek  it  you  do  not  find  it.  If  you  stop 
seeking,  it  is  there.  But  you  must  not  turn  to  it.  Once  you  become  aware  of  yourself 
as  seeker,  you  are  lost.  But  if  you  are  content  to  be  lost  you  will  be  found  without 
knowing  it,  precisely  because  you  are  lost,  for  you  are,  at  last,  nowhere"  (CP, 
452). 

In  his  perceptive  essay  on  Merton  and  the  American  Romantic  tradition, 
Ross  Labrie  calls  Merton's  debt  to  Thoreau  "inestimable"  (35),  an  assessment  that 
may  perhaps  be  more  accurate  in  a  strictly  denotative  rather  than  the  usual 
connotative  sense.  Would  Merton's  life  and  work  have  been  significantly  different 
had  he  never  become  acquainted  with  Thoreau  and  his  writing?  Probably  not — his 
major  interests  and  most  significant  perspectives  on  self  and  society,  religion  and 
art  developed  independently  of  his  reading  of  Walden.  As  he  himself  stated,  "It  is 
not  that  I  have  immersed  myself  in  Thoreau,  it  is  just  that  we  are  birds  of  a  feather, 
I  suppose"  (WF,  171).  Yet  Thoreau  remained  for  Merton  a  figure  of  commanding 
significance,  both  personally  and  generally  for  American  society  and  culture.  He 
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serves  as  a  model  of  literary  and  political  insight  and  integrity,  and  remains  a 
paradigm  for  the  integration  of  reflective  and  active  dimensions  of  life;  he  unites 
an  unmistakably  American  sensibility  with  a  receptivity  to,  indeed  a  boundless 
aspiration  for,  the  wisdom  of  other  cultures.  While  it  would  be  rather  misleading 
to  describe  Merton  as  a  follower  of  Thoreau,  it  may  be  apt  to  consider  the 
Unitarian  dropout  and  the  Cistercian  convert  as  transtemporal  companions,  un- 
likely yet  compatible,  taking  parallel  paths  almost  precisely  a  century  apart,  fellow 
pilgrims  who  "saunter  toward  the  Holy  Land"  together,  sharing  a  common  hope 
that  "one  day  the  sun  shall  shine  more  brightly  than  ever  he  has  done,  shall 
perchance  shine  into  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  light  up  our  whole  lives  with  a 
great  awakening  light"  ("Walking,"  368). 


Notes 


Anne  LaBastille,  "Home  Places:  Excerpts  from  Woodswoman  III"  The  Concord 
Saunterer,  n.s.  5  (1997):  158-59. 

The  term  "Trappist"  is  a  less  formal  way  of  identifying  the  Order  of  Cistercians  of  the 
Strict  Observance,  the  major  branch  of  the  monastic  community  founded  in  1098  at 
Citeaux  ("Cistercium"  in  Latin)  in  Burgundy;  the  name  Trappist  dates  from  the 
seventeenth-century  reform  of  the  Cistercians  centered  in  the  monastery  of  La  Grande 
Trappe  in  Normandy.  Merton  himself  writes  of  the  history  of  the  order  in  his  book  The 
Waters  ofSiloe  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1949);  see  pages  10-29  for  the  founding 
of  the  order  and  pages  36-49  for  the  Trappist  reform. 

The  Merton-Thoreau  connection  has  previously  been  examined  by  Gilles  Farce  in 
"Different  Drummers:  Thomas  Merton  and  Henry  Thoreau,"  The  Merton  Seasonal, 
10:2  (1985):  2-6,  by  John  Albert,  OCSO  in  "Lights  Across  the  Ridge:  Thomas  Merton 
&  Henry  David  Thoreau,"  The  Merton  Annual,  1  (1988):  271-317,  and  by  Ted 
Henken  in  "Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Thomas  Merton:  The  Transformation  of 
Individual  Experience  into  Universal  Myth,"  The  Merton  Seasonal,  22:2  (1997):  13- 
22.  The  first  of  these  is  a  fine  short  appreciation  of  the  similarities  between  the  two 
men;  the  second  is  a  lengthy,  rather  idiosyncratic  combination  of  a  discussion  of 
Thoreau  and  Merton  with  observations  and  reflections  from  the  author's  stay  at 
Merton' s  hermitage,  and  background  summaries  of  moral  and  political  philosophy; 
the  third  focuses  particularly  on  mythic  patterns  in  Walden  and  The  Seven  Storey 
Mountain,  without  considering  Merton' s  own  acquaintance  with  Thoreau.  (Henken' s 
one  statement  that  "in  writing  The  Seven  Storey  Mountain,  Merton  is  responding  to 
Thoreau' s  Walden"  [13]  is  not  developed  further;  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Merton  had 
Walden,  which  he  had  not  yet  read,  in  mind  while  writing  his  autobiography.)  Peter 
France  includes  comparisons  of  Merton  and  Thoreau  in  his  chapter  "The  Waters  of 
Contradiction:  Thomas  Merton,"  in  Hermits:  The  Insights  of  Solitude  (New  York:  St. 
Martin's  Press,  1997),  163-91,  which  also  includes  a  chapter  on  Thoreau  himself  (90- 
1 13).  A  number  of  other  Merton  scholars  note  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
men,  some  of  which  will  be  cited  subsequently. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
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1971),  4;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "W"  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 

5  Thomas  Merton,  The  Seven  Storey  Mountain  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1948),  3; 
subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "SSM"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

6  The  most  detailed  biography  of  Merton  is  Michael  Mott,  The  Seven  Mountains  of 
Thomas  Merton  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1984);  subsequent  references  to  this 
edition  will  be  cited  as  "Mott"  parenthetically  in  the  text.  A  briefer  but  very  fine 
presentation  of  Merton' s  life  is  found  in  William  H.  Shannon,  Silent  Lamp:  The 
Thomas  Merton  Story  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1992). 

7  See  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Knopf,  1966),  199-200; 
subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "Harding"  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

8  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Writings  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1906),  V:  14. 

9  Thomas  Merton,  Contemplation  in  a  World  of  Action  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday, 
1971),  143. 

10  Thomas  Merton,  Day  of  a  Stranger  (Salt  Lake  City:  Gibbs  M.  Smith,  1981),  31,  33; 
subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "DS"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
See  also  his  humorous,  self-mocking  comparison  of  himself  not  only  to  Thoreau  but  to 
the  English  Romantics  in  section  75  ("O  God  do  I  have  to  be  Wordsworth")  of  his  long 
poetic  sequence  Cables  to  the  Ace  (1968),  especially  lines  11-15:  "'Coleridge,'  he 
said,  'you  bloody  fool  /  Why  do  you  stride  over  the  Blue  Fells  /  Swimming  in  Walden 
Pond  /  In  that  old  football  uniform:  /  Buy  yourself  an  automobile!'"  (Thomas  Merton, 
Collected  Poems  [New  York:  New  Directions,  1977],  445;  subsequent  references  will 
be  cited  as  "CP"  parenthetically  in  the  text). 

11  Letter  of  February  14,  1966,  to  Harry  James  Cargas,  in  Thomas  Merton,  Witness  to 
Freedom:  Letters  in  Times  of  Crisis,  ed.  William  H.  Shannon  (New  York:  Farrar 
Straus  Giroux,  1994),  171;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as 
"WF'parenthetically  in  the  text.  This  letter  in  response  to  Cargas' s  inquiry  about 
Merton's  knowledge  of  Thoreau  is  the  most  extensive  discussion  of  the  topic  by 
Merton. 

12  Thomas  Merton,  The  Courage  for  Truth:  Letters  to  Writers,  ed.  Christine  M.  Bochen 
(New  York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1993),  277;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition 
will  be  cited  as  "CT"  parenthetically  in  the  text.  Two  very  fine  studies  that  explore 
Merton's  relationship  with  the  Transcendentalists,  with  a  particular  focus  on  Thoreau, 
are  Dennis  Q.  Mclnerny,  "Thomas  Merton  and  the  Tradition  of  American  Critical 
Romanticism,"  in  The  Message  of  Thomas  Merton,  ed.  Brother  Patrick  Hart  (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.:  Cistercian,  1981),  166-91,  and  Ross  Labrie,  "Merton  and  the  American  Ro- 
mantics," The  Merton  Annual,  9  (1996):  34-54  (a  somewhat  different  version  of  this 
material  is  included  in  Labrie' s  chapter  on  Merton  in  The  Catholic  Imagination  in 
American  Literature  [Columbia,  Mo.:  Univ.  of  Missouri  Press,  1997],  111-32). 

1 3  Thoreau  says  much  the  same  thing  in  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown"  (which  Merton 
almost  certainly  had  not  read):  "The  curse  is  the  worship  of  idols,  which  at  length 
changes  the  worshipper  into  a  stone  image  himself;  and  the  New  Englander  is  just  as 
much  an  idolater  as  the  Hindoo"  (Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Reform  Papers,  ed.  Wendell 
Glick  [Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1973],  120;  subsequent  references  to  this 
edition  will  be  cited  as  '  W  parenthetically  in  the  text). 

14  Letter  of  March  25,  1967,  to  Mario  Falsina,  in  Thomas  Merton,  The  Road  to  Joy: 
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Letters  to  New  and  Old  Friends,  ed.  Robert  E.  Daggy  (New  York:  Farrar  Straus 
Giroux,  1989),  349;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "Rf 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

15  See  Mark  Van  Doren,  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1916)  and 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Henry  David  Thoreau  (New  York:  William  Sloane,  1948).  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Merton  had  read  Van  Doren' s  Thoreau  (his  first  book);  in  a 
November  20,  1958,  letter  to  Van  Doren  thanking  him  for  sending  his  book  Liberal 
Education,  he  concludes:  "Once  again,  many  thanks  for  the  Liberal  Education  which 
I  like  the  way  I  like  Thoreau — it  is  that  kind  of  a  book"  (RJ,  32) — it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  referring  here  to  Thoreau  the  person  or  Thoreau  the  book;  though  the 
terms  of  the  comparison  favor  the  latter,  the  lack  of  italicizing  favors  the  former.  (A 
check  of  the  original  letter,  in  the  Columbia  University  Library  files,  reveals  no 
underlining  for  "Thoreau.")  The  fact  that  in  the  book,  at  least,  Van  Doren  is  much  less 
enthusiastic  about  Thoreau  than  Merton  generally  is  would  seem  to  be  a  point  in  favor 
of  Merton' s  not  having  read  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Merton  had  read  Krutch' s 
Thoreau,  but  in  an  unpublished  section  of  an  August  18,  1963,  letter  to  Van  Doren  he 
concludes  with  "Love  to  all,  .  .  .  Krutch  also"  and  adds,  "I  have  that  wonderful  book 
about  wildness  and  Thoreau  trees  which  he  introduced  I  think.  Such  a  book"  (Colum- 
bia University  Library  files);  the  book  to  which  Merton  refers  is  the  1962  Sierra  Club 
publication  In  Wildness  is  the  Preservation  of  the  World  with  photographs  by  Eliot 
Porter. 

16  A  remark  in  Merton' s  essay  "Learning  to  Live"  (initially  published  as  a  chapter  in 
University  on  the  Heights,  ed.  Wesley  First  [Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1969]) 
may  seem  to  contradict  this  statement:  discussing  his  debt  to  Columbia.  Merton  speaks 
of  "people  like  Mark  Van  Doren  (who  lived  around  the  corner  from  me  in  the  Village) 
and  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  (who  became,  as  I  have  become,  a  hermit) .  .  .  [who]  taught 
me  to  imitate  not  Rockefeller  but  Thoreau"  (Thomas  Merton,  Love  and  Living  [New- 
York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1979],  12).  But  the  teaching  cited  here  evidently  refers  not 
to  classroom  instruction  but  to  the  example  of  these  men's  lives  and  values. 

17  Merton  writes  to  Cargas,  "I  did  not  seriously  read  him  until  I  came  to  the  monastery, 
and  the  one  book  of  his  that  I  have  really  read  is  Walden"  (WF,  171). 

1 8  Thomas  Merton,  Entering  the  Silence:  Becoming  a  Monk  and  Writer — Journals,  Vol. 
II:  1941 -1 952,  ed.  Jonathan  Montaldo  (San  Francisco:  HarperCollins,  1996),  446 
subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "£5"  parenthetically  in  the  text 
the  same  material  is  also  found  in  Thomas  Merton,  The  Sign  of  Jonas  (New  York 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1953),  316;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "ST 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

19  See  ES,  449-52,  460-62;  SJ,  320-23,  330-32. 

20  Given  that  the  two  direct  quotations  found  in  these  entries  are  both  from  the  chapter 
"WTiere  I  Lived  and  What  I  Lived  for,"  it  is  probable  that  Merton  had  not  yet  read 
much  past  this  point  in  Walden  and  therefore  that  he  discovered  these  three  principles 
specifically  in  the  two  opening  chapters  of  the  book,  where  they  are  certainly  promi- 
nently expressed. 

21  Thomas  Merton,  Seeds  of  Contemplation  (Norfolk.  Conn.:  New  Directions.  1949).  61: 
subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "SC  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
See  also  Thoughts  in  Solitude  (New  York:  Harcourt.  Brace.  1958).  where  Merton 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  heeding  "any  and  every  sane  reaction  in  the  favor  of 
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man's  inalienable  solitude  and  his  interior  freedom"  and  calls  attention  to  "the  voices 
of  Christian  Saints,  or  the  voices  of  Oriental  sages  like  Lao-Tse  or  the  Zen  Masters,  or 
the  voices  of  men  like  Thoreau  or  Martin  Buber  or  Max  Picard"  (12). 

22  Thomas  Merton,  Disputed  Questions  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  1960), 
207;  subsequent  references  to  this  editon  will  be  cited  as  "DQ"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

23  In  his  letter  to  Cargas  Merton  comments,  "I  have  been  attacked  by  a  rather  stuffy  old 
professor  in  Rome  (a  Camaldolese,  whom  Dom  [Jean]  Leclercq  calls  an  arrant 
conservative)  because  he  says  my  love  of  solitude  is  too  much  like  Thoreau' s.  Hence 
my  love  for  Thoreau  is  something  that  conservatives  have  against  me"  (WF,  171). 

24  Thomas  Merton,  Raids  on  the  Unspeakable  (New  York:  New  Directions,  1966),  23; 
subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "RU"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
For  a  helpful  discussion  of  "Rain  and  the  Rhinoceros"  and  Thoreau,  see  Thomas  Del 
Prete,  Thomas  Merton  and  the  Education  of  the  Whole  Person  (Birmingham,  Ala.: 
Religious  Education  Press,  1990),  79-80. 

25  See  Thomas  Merton,  The  Spirit  of  Simplicity  Characteristic  of  the  Cistercian  Order 
(Trappist,  Ky.:  Abbey  of  Gethsemani,  1948),  76-139,  partly  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  an  official  document  on  the  central  role  of  simplicity  in  the  order,  with 
extensive  commentary  by  Merton  on  additional  texts  focused  on  simplicity  by  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1090-1 153),  the  towering  figure  of  the  first  Cistercian  genera- 
tion. The  original  material  by  Merton  in  this  work  is  also  found,  as  "St.  Bernard  on 
Interior  Simplicity,"  in  Thomas  Merton  on  Saint  Bernard,  ed.  Jean  Leclercq,  OSB 
(Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Cistercian  Publications,  1980),  105-37. 

26  Thomas  Merton,  Conjectures  of  a  Guilty  Bystander  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday, 
1966),  140;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "CGB"  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text. 

27  Years  later,  Merton  does  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  best  known  incidents  in  Walden  by 
imitating  it  not  only  in  prose  but  in  fact.  On  a  rare  trip  outside  the  monastery,  a  visit  to 
St.  John's  Abbey  in  Minnesota  in  August,  1956,  he  came  across  two  loons  on  a  lake, 
"filling  the  grey  windy  sky  with  their  weird  call."  Like  Thoreau  (see  W,  233-36), 
Merton  "tried  to  sneak  up  on  one  in  a  rowboat,"  with  similar  results:  "He  dived  and 
stayed  down  I  do  not  know  long  [sic]  because  I  did  not  see  him  when  he  came  up  in  a 
totally  different  part  of  the  lake.  There  he  sat  calmly  while  I  rowed  away."  Though  he 
does  not  refer  to  Thoreau  in  this  journal  entry  (which  remained  unpublished  during  his 
lifetime),  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  his  sense  of  kinship  with  the  author  of  Walden  was 
not  reinforced  with  a  sense  of  vivid  immediacy  by  his  encounter  with  this  (to  him) 
exotic  creature,  which  embodied  for  him  "distances,  wind,  water,  forests,  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  North"  (Thomas  Merton,  A  Search  for  Solitude:  Pursuing  the  Monk's  True 
Life — Journals,  Vol.  Ill:  1952-1960,  ed.  Lawrence  S.  Cunningham  [San  Francisco: 
HarperCollins,  1996],  61;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "55" 
parenthetically  in  the  text). 

28  For  Merton' s  initial  acceptance,  and  subsequent  rejection,  by  the  Franciscans,  see 
Mott,  123-25,  155-56. 

29  The  first  mention  of  Francis  in  the  journal  is  a  reflection  on  his  sermon  to  the  birds:  see 
Thomas  Merton,  Run  to  the  Mountain:  The  Story  of  a  Vocation — Journals,  Vol.  I: 
1939-1941,  ed.  Patrick  Hart,  OCSO  (San  Francisco:  HarperCollins,  1995),  24;  subse- 
quent references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  '72AT  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

30  See  for  example,  SC,  24-25,  SS,  202,  205,  CGB,  1,  and  Thomas  Merton,  Turning 
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Toward  the  World:  The  Pivotal  Years— Journals,  Vol.  IV:  1960-1963,  ed.  Victor  A. 
Kramer  (San  Francisco:  HarperCollins,  1996),  328;  subsequent  references  to  this 
edition  will  be  cited  as  "7TJV"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

31  For  Thoreau's  accidentally  setting  fire  to  Concord  woods  in  April  1 844,  see  Harding, 
159-61. 

32  Ross  Labrie  ("Merton  and  the  American  Romantics,"  41)  compares  this  entry  to  "the 
grisly  battle  of  the  ants  scene"  in  Walden  in  sharing  a  focus  on  the  "harsher  aspects  of 
nature,"  a  valid  point  but  one  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  emblematic  use  to 
which  each  incident  is  put:  whereas  Merton  manages  to  find  a  positive  message  in  the 
hawk's  attack,  Thoreau's  mock-heroic  account  of  the  battle  of  the  ants  serves  prima- 
rily to  deflate  the  pretensions  of  human  militarism:  "I  was  myself  excited  somewhat  as 
if  they  had  been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  the  difference"  (W,  230).  As  he 
himself  admits,  Merton  pays  relatively  little  attention  to  the  less  attractive  aspects  of 
nature.  Though  he  does  mention  killing  a  black  widow  spider  on  one  occasion 
(September  23,  1960 — TTW,  51;  CGB,  14)  and  a  copperhead  snake  at  another  (DS, 
55),  his  predominant  emphasis  is  on  nature  as  beneficial  and  nurturing.  After  reading 
The  Sign  of  Jonas,  his  longtime  correspondent,  the  poet  and  future  Nobel  laureate 
Czeslaw  Milosz  comments,  "Every  time  you  speak  of  Nature,  it  appears  to  you  as 
soothing,  rich  in  symbols,  as  a  veil  or  a  curtain.  You  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
torture  and  suffering  in  Nature";  Milosz  urges  him  to  confront  the  darker  face  of  the 
natural  world,  the  "ruthless  necessity  in  Nature"  so  evident  to  many  of  his  non- 
religious  contemporaries  (Letter  of  February  26,  1960,  in  Robert  Faggen,  ed.,  Striving 
Towards  Being:  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Merton  and  Czeslaw  Milosz  [New  York, 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  1997],  64;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be 
cited  as  "STB"  parenthetically  in  the  text).  In  response  Merton  acknowledges,  "I 
suppose  this  is  a  real  defect,  or  rather  a  limitation,"  but  continues,  "I  am  in  complete 
and  deep  complicity  with  nature,  or  imagine  I  am:  .  .  .  nature  and  I  are  very  good 
friends,  and  console  one  another  for  the  stupidity  and  the  infamy  of  the  human  race 
and  its  civilization."  While  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  predatory  dimension  of  nature, 
"that  the  spider  eats  the  fly,"  he  concludes,  "I  don't  find  it  in  myself  to  generate  any 
horror  for  nature  or  a  feeling  of  evil  in  it"  (Letter  of  May  6,  1960,  STB,  69-70).  In  Day 
of  a  Stranger,  the  discordant  elements  present  in  the  world  of  the  hermitage,  cock- 
roaches and  mosquitoes  in  the  bedroom,  a  king  snake  in  the  outhouse,  the  "vociferous 
and  self-justifying"  crows  that  "fight  each  other  and  the  other  birds,  in  a  constant  state 
of  war"  (33),  are  all  evidence  of  living  in  a  fallen  world,  not  in  Eden,  and  counter  any 
temptation  to  deify  nature,  but  do  not  destroy  Merton' s  abiding  sense  of  "the  consonantia 
of  heat,  fragrant  pine,  quiet  wind,  bird  song  and  one  central  tonic  note  that  is  unheard 
and  unuttered"  (61).  But  there  is  no  passage  in  Merton' s  writing  that  is  comparable, 
for  example,  to  Thoreau's  unfazed  recognition  of  the  indifference  of  nature  to  indi- 
vidual life  toward  the  end  of  the  "Spring"  chapter  of  Walden,  just  before  he  speaks  of 
leaving  the  pond:  "I  love  to  see  that  Nature  is  so  rife  with  life  that  myriads  can  be 
afforded  to  be  sacrificed  and  suffered  to  prey  on  one  another;  that  tender  organizations 
can  be  so  serenely  squashed  out  of  existence  like  pulp, — tadpoles  which  herons  gobble 
up,  and  tortoises  and  toads  run  over  in  the  road;  and  that  sometimes  it  has  rained  flesh 
and  blood!  With  the  liability  to  accident,  we  must  see  how  little  account  is  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  impression  made  on  a  wise  man  is  that  of  universal  innocence"  (W,  318). 

33  Merton' s  subsequent  reference  to  "my  heart,  stirred  in  hiding  to  serve  Christ"  (ES, 
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408;  SJ,  275)  reveals  that  he  is  interpreting  the  event  through  the  lens  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins's  poem  "The  Windhover"  ("My  heart  in  hiding  /  Stirred  for  a  bird, — 
the  achieve  of,  the  mastery  of  the  thing!"  [11.  7-8]),  though  in  this  part  of  the  poem  the 
falcon  is  soaring  in  the  wind  rather  than  seizing  its  prey  (The  Poems  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  4th  ed.,  ed.  W.  H.  Gardner  and  N.  H.  MacKenzie  [New  York:  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1970],  69). 

34  Both  Thoreau  and  Merton  also  use  marriage  imagery  to  describe  their  relationship 
with  nature.  In  an  April  23,  1857,  journal  entry,  Thoreau  writes:  "How  rarely  a  man's 
love  for  nature  becomes  a  ruling  principle  with  him,  like  a  youth's  affection  for  a 
maiden,  but  more  enduring!  All  nature  is  my  bride.  That  nature  which  to  one  is  a  stark 
and  ghastly  solitude  is  a  sweet,  tender,  and  genial  society  to  another"  (The  Journal  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen  [Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1906],  IX:337).  In  Day  of  a  Stranger,  Merton  writes:  "One  might  say  I  had 
decided  to  marry  the  silence  of  the  forest.  The  sweet  dark  warmth  of  the  whole  world 
will  have  to  be  my  wife.  Out  of  the  heart  of  that  dark  warmth  comes  the  secret  that  is 
heard  only  in  silence,  but  it  is  the  root  of  all  the  secrets  that  are  whispered  by  all  the 
lovers  in  their  beds  all  over  the  world"  (DS,  49).  It  is  likely  that  Merton  arrived  at  this 
image  independently,  though  if  he  had  read  Van  Doren's  Thoreau  he  could  have 
encountered  Thoreau' s  use  of  it  on  page  32. 

35  This  environmental  consciousness  is  related  directly  to  Thoreau  in  a  journal  entry  for 
May  27, 1961,  during  a  visit  to  Gethsemani  of  Thomas  P.  McDonnell,  who  lived  in  the 
Boston  area  and  was  then  in  the  process  of  editing  A  Thomas  Merton  Reader.  Merton 
describes  him  as  "a  Thoreau  man,  quiet,"  and  continues,  "We  sat  in  the  woods  and 
talked  of  Walden  pond,  saved.  No  longer  a  bathing  beach  there"  (temporarily,  of 
course,  as  it  turned  out)  (TTW,  121). 

36  "[C]onnaturality,"  according  to  Merton,  is  a  "mode  of  apprehension"  that  "reaches  out 
to  grasp  the  inner  reality,  the  vital  substance  of  its  object,  by  a  kind  of  affective 
identification  of  itself  with  it":  see  Thomas  Merton,  Literary  Essays,  ed.  Patrick  Hart 
(New  York:  New  Directions,  1981),  347;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be 
cited  as  "L£"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

37  Thomas  Merton,  Dancing  in  the  Water  of  Life:  Seeking  Peace  in  the  Hermitage — 
Journals,  Vol.  V:  1963-1965,  ed.  Robert  E.  Daggy  (San  Francisco:  HarperCollins, 
1997),  291;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "DWL"  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text.  The  reading  "sacred"  in  this  passage  is  taken  from  another  version  of 
the  text  found  in  Thomas  Merton,  A  Vow  of  Conversation:  Journals  1964-1965  (New 
York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1988),  208;  DWL  reads  "saved". 

38  Thomas  Merton,  "The  Wild  Places,"  in  Preview  of  the  Asian  Journey,  ed.  Walter 
Capps  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1989),  101;  in  this  review  of  the  first  edition  of 
Roderick  Nash's  Wilderness  and  the  American  Mind,  first  published  in  the  July  1968 
issue  of  Center  Magazine,  Merton  singles  out  Thoreau,  as  well  as  John  Muir  and  Aldo 
Leopold,  as  seminal  figures  in  the  development  of  American  ecological  conscious- 
ness. 

39  Thomas  Merton,  "The  Inner  Experience  (IV),"  Cistercian  Studies  18:4  (1983):  298. 

40  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Vol.  4:  1851-1852,  ed.  Leonard  N.  Neufeldt  and  Nancy 
Craig  Simmons  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1992),  55;  this  September  7,  1851, 
entry  is  one  in  which  Thoreau  makes  the  religious  aspect  of  his  life-project  most 
explicit;  see  also:  "If  by  watching  all  day  &  all  night — I  may  detect  some  trace  of  the 
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Ineffable — then  will  it  not  be  worth  the  while  to  watch?  Watch  &  pray  without 
ceasing — but  not  necessary  in  sadness — be  of  good  cheer"  (53);  and:  "We  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  &  fertile  mystery — May  we  not  probe  it — pry  into  it — employ 
ourselves  about  it — a  little?  To  devote  your  life  to  the  discovery  of  the  divinity  in 
Nature  or  to  the  eating  of  oysters  would  they  not  be  attended  with  very  different 
results?"  (54). 

41  Merton  is  discussing  Faulkner's  "The  Bear"  in  this  essay. 

42  Henry  David  Thoreau,  "Walking,"  in  Wendell  Glick,  ed.,  Great  Short  Works  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  1982),  362;  subsequent  references  to  this 
edition  will  be  cited  as  "Walking"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

43  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Vol.  5:  1852-53,  ed.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell  (Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1997),  420. 

44  Thomas  Merton,  Seeds  of  Destruction  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  1964), 
xiii;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "SD"  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

45  Conjectures  of  a  Guilty  Bystander  is  made  up  of  journal  entries  from  the  later  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  but  often  revised,  supplemented  with  additional  entries,  and  rear- 
ranged into  loosely  thematic  sections  to  form  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  Merton' s  mind 
during  this  period.  The  original  versions  of  this  journal  material  are  now  available  in 
the  complete  journals;  the  Thoreau  passage  can  be  found  in  somewhat  different  form 
in  an  entry  for  August  8,  1962,  in  Turning  Toward  the  World,  235,  which  includes  the 
sentence:  "If  he  had  followed  the  advice  of  his  neighbors  in  Concord,  America  would 
have  been  much  poorer,  even  though  he  might  have  sweated  a  great  deal"  (evidently 
an  allusion  to  W,  71:  "It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats  easier  than  I  do");  in  both  this  version  and  that  in 
Conjectures,  the  entry  is  introduced  by  a  quotation  from  Emerson's  eulogy  on  Thoreau: 
"His  senses  were  acute  and  he  remarked  that  by  night  every  dwelling  house  gave  out 
bad  air  like  a  slaughter  house.  He  liked  the  pure  fragrance  of  melilot."  While  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Merton  had  read  "Life  without  Principle,"  his  use  of  the  image  of  the 
fork  in  the  road  is  remarkably  similar  to  Thoreau' s  in  that  essay:  "Wherever  a  man 
separates  from  the  multitude,  and  goes  his  own  way  in  this  mood,  there  indeed  is  a  fork 
in  the  road,  though  ordinary  travellers  may  see  only  a  gap  in  the  paling"  (RP,  164). 

46  See  the  very  similar  scene  in  the  "Solitude"  chapter  of  Walden  (W,  132). 

47  Merton  does,  however,  have  an  essay  called  "Letter  to  an  Innocent  Bystander"  (in  RU, 
53-62),  in  which  he  exposes  the  illusions  of  "intellectuals  who  have  taken  for  granted 
that  we  could  be  'bystanders'  and  that  our  quality  as  detached  observers  could 
preserve  our  innocence  and  relieve  us  of  responsibility"  (54)  (again  he  includes 
himself  in  the  critique). 

48  Robert  J.  Voigt's  early  treatment  of  Merton' s  social  thought  is  itself  entitled  Thomas 
Merton:  A  Different  Drummer  (Liguori,  Mo.:  Liguori,  1972),  but  it  does  not  pursue  the 
connection  with  Thoreau  beyond  a  prefatory  comment  on  Merton's  review  of  Kelley's 
novel. 

49  Merton's  essays  on  race  are  collected  in  Seeds  of  Destruction  and  in  Faith  and 
Violence  (Notre  Dame:  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1968):  subsequent  references  to 
this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "FV"  parenthetically  in  the  text.  They  are  also  conveniently 
available  and  helpfully  arranged  in  chronological  order,  along  with  his  essays  on  war 
and  peace  and  on  nonviolence,  in  Thomas  Merton,  Passion  for  Peace:  The  Social 
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Essays,  ed.  William  H.  Shannon  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1995);  subsequent  references 
to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "PP"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

50  In  his  essay  "Non- Violence  and  the  Christian  Conscience,"  Merton  sardonically 
comments  that  for  the  average  American,  and  perhaps  especially  for  the  average 
American  Catholic,  nonviolence  is  an  "exotic  and  disturbing  phenomenon,"  and 
continues:  "Those  who  have  read  a  little  on  the  subject  may  perhaps  associate  the 
origins  of  non-violence  with  Tolstoy,  Thoreau,  the  Quakers.  All  this  is,  to  a  Catholic, 
religiously  odd.  As  for  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Tolstoy,  Thoreau  and  the 
Quakers,  they  know  non-violence  as  something  invented  by  Negroes  (Gandhi  was,  of 
course,  a  'Negro').  They  include  it  in  the  category  of  underworld  activities  which 
whites  get  into  when  they  associate  too  intimately  with  Negroes"  (FV,  33-34). 

51  Thomas  Merton,  ed.  Gandhi  on  Non-Violence  (New  York:  New  Directions,  1965),  4. 

52  Thomas  Merton,  The  Other  Side  of  the  Mountain:  The  End  of  the  Journey — Journals, 
Vol.VII:  1967-1968,  ed.  Patrick  Hart,  OCSO  (San  Francisco:  HarperCollins,  1998), 
124;  Merton' s  ambivalence  about  the  draft  board  raids  is  expressed  in  his  "Note  for 
Ave  Maria"  (PP,  322-25),  in  which  he  expresses  his  concern  that  the  action  has 
"frightened  more  than  it  has  edified"  (323). 

53  For  Forest' s  own  view  of  Merton  and  of  their  friendship,  see  his  biography  Living  with 
Wisdom:  A  Life  of  Thomas  Merton  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis,  1991). 

54  Thomas  Merton,  The  Hidden  Ground  of  Love:  Letters  on  Religious  Experience  and 
Social  Concerns,  ed.  William  H.  Shannon  (New  York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1985), 
267-68;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "HGL"  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 

55  Thirty-five  of  these  letters  were  eventually  included  as  Part  III  of  Seeds  of  Destruc- 
tion, among  them  the  letter  to  Van  Doren,  but  with  the  paragraph  on  the  banning  of  his 
book  omitted. 

56  Thomas  Merton,  Mystics  and  Zen  Masters  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux, 
1967),  69;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "MZM'  parenthetically 
in  the  text.  A  somewhat  different  version  of  this  essay,  with  virtually  the  same  opening 
paragraph,  is  included  under  the  title  "Christian  Culture  Needs  Oriental  Wisdom"  in  A 
Thomas  Merton  Reader,  ed.  Thomas  P.  McDonnell,  rev.  ed.  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday  Image,  1974),  295-303. 

57  The  first  two  of  these  pieces  are  available  in  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Early  Essays  and 
Miscellanies,  ed.  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  and  Edwin  Moser,  with  Alexander  Kern 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1975),  140-42,  147-53,  along  with  "The  Laws  of 
Menu"  (128-139).  "The  Preaching  of  Buddha,"  which  had  been  thought  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  Thoreau  himself,  was  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
Translations  volume  of  the  Princeton  edition,  but  was  omitted  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  not  in  fact  the  translator:  see  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Translations,  ed.  K.  P. 
Van  Anglen  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1986),  159,  n.  1 ;  subsequent  references 
to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  ''Translations'"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

58  See  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley:  Univ.  of 
California  Press,  1986),  337;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as 
"Richardson"  parenthetically  in  the  text.  Richardson  calls  Hardy's  volumes  "one  of 
the  few  important  infusions  of  Buddhism  into  American  intellectual  life  before  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  The  Light  of  Asia,"  and  in  a  lengthy  description  of  Hardy's  Eastern 
Monachism,  Arthur  Christy  concludes  it  was  "probably  one  of  the  most  influential  in 
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disseminating  Buddhist  lore  in  Concord"  (see  The  Orient  in  American  Transcenden- 
talism [New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1932],  296:  subsequent  references  to  this 
work  will  be  cited  as  "Christy"  parenthetically  in  the  text). 

59  He  was  initially  captivated  by  the  "Laws  of  Menu,"  which  he  excerpted  as  the  first  of 
his  Dial  selections  of  "Ethnical  Scriptures,"  and  which  he  calls  "One  of  the  most 
attractive  of  those  ancient  books"  in  his  lengthy  discussion  of  it  in  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  (see  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Carl  F.  Hovde,  William  L.  Howarth,  and  Elizabeth  Hall 
Witherell  [Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1980],  147;  subsequent  references  to  this 
edition  will  be  cited  as  "WCMR"  parenthetically  in  the  text).  While  at  Walden  he  read 
the  Bhagavad-Gita.  which  he  warmly  recommends  in  A  Week  ("The  reader  is  nowhere 
raised  into  and  sustained  in  a  higher,  purer,  or  rarer  region  of  thought  than  in  the 
Bhagvat-Geeta"  [WCMR.  137])  and  calls  "more  admirable  . . .  than  all  the  ruins  of  the 
East"  in  Walden  (W.  57).  (Emerson  first  obtained  a  copy  of  this  work  in  1845.  the  year 
the  1785  Charles  Wilkins  translation  was  reprinted,  and  may  have  lent  it  to  Thoreau 
during  his  time  at  the  pond  [see  Christy,  287].)  In  1849  the  very  first  books  he 
withdraws  from  the  Harvard  Library  after  successfully  arguing  for  the  privilege 
(hitherto  reserved  to  students,  alumni  clergy  and  residents  within  a  ten-mile  radius) 
were  works  on  Hindu  literature  (see  Harding,  267);  from  one  of  these  books,  the 
Harivansa,  ou  Histoire  de  la  Famille.  Thoreau  translated  the  brief  tale  "The  Transmi- 
gration of  the  Seven  Brahmans."  which  remained  unpublished  during  his  lifetime:  see 
Translations,  135-44.  In  early  1850  he  was  reading  the  Vishnu  Purana.  a  compendium 
of  major  early  Hindu  texts,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  to  the  Upanishads  and  other 
early  Vedic  materials  (Richardson.  204-7);  when  the  books  from  Cholmondeley 
arrived,  Thoreau  described  them  as  "almost  exclusively  relating  to  ancient  Hindoo 
literature."  though  Richardson  points  out  that  close  to  half  the  collection  was  not 
focused  directly  on  Hinduism  (336). 

60  Merton  incorporated  some  aspects  of  yoga  into  his  own  spiritual  discipline  (see  TTW. 
15.  where  he  plans  to  instruct  one  of  the  young  postulants  in  yoga;  see  also  his  brief 
comments  on  yoga  in  'The  Inner  Experience  [II]."  Cistercian  Studies  18:2  [1983]: 
130-32).  He  wrote  a  brief  appreciation  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita.  which  he  particularly 
valued  for  its  influence  on  Gandhi;  this  essay.  "The  Significance  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita."  was  originally  included  in  the  1968  translation  of  the  Gita  by  Swami  A.  C. 
Bhaktivedanta.  and  is  reprinted  as  Appendix  IX  of  Thomas  Merton.  The  Asian  Journal 
(New  York:  New  Directions.  1973).  348-53:  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will 
be  cited  as  "A/"  parenthetically  in  the  text.  He  read  widely  in  Hinduism  in  preparation 
for  his  1968  trip  to  India,  where  he  visited  many  Hindu  shrines  and  met  with  Hindu 
scholars  and  ascetics:  see  AJ.  passim,  particularly  his  time  in  Calcutta  at  the  Temple  of 
Understanding  Conference  (24-51),  his  reading  of  Vaishnava  poetry  and  Sankara 
(108-12).  and  his  time  in  Madras  and  at  the  shrine  of  Mahabalipuram  (192-209). 

61  According  to  the  list  in  Holmes  Welch.  Taoism:  The  Parting  of  the  Way.  rev.  ed. 
(Boston:  Beacon.  1965).  4-5.  the  first  English  translation  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching  did  not 
appear  until  1868.  Until  1854.  of  course.  Japan  had  been  virtually  closed  to  Western- 
ers since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Tibet  was  still  almost  totally  inaccessible. 
Thoreau  did.  however,  read  in  1852  the  French  missionary  Evariste  Hue's  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Journey  through  Tartary.  Thibet,  and  China,  during  the  Years  1844.  1845. 
and  1846.  which  included  an  account  of  his  dangerous  and  exciting  entrance  into 
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Lhasa  and  a  detailed  description  of  Tibetan  worship  ceremonies,  which  Thoreau 
recorded  in  his  extract  book:  see  John  Aldrich  Christie,  Thoreau  as  World  Traveler 
(New  York,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1965),  147-54.  In  1855  Thoreau  also  read  and  took 
notes  on  Hue's  Journey  through  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  "described  at  length  the 
religions  of  that  country;  of  the  'Jou-kao'  or  followers  of  Confucius,  the  Taoists  or 
'Doctors  of  Reason,'  disciples  of  Lao-tze,  and  the  Buddhists;  Hue's  descriptions  of  the 
Buddhist  temples  and  the  monasteries  were  particularly  detailed"  (224-25).  Christie 
maintained  that  "Thoreau' s  travel  reading  supplied  him  . . .  with  a  tremendous  bulk  of 
descriptive  material  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  his  world.  Here  was  his  largest  source 
of  information  on  this  subject,  a  more  significant  one  than  the  relatively  few  transla- 
tions of  Oriental  sacred  and  secular  literature  and  texts  of  Eastern  history  to  which  he 
also  turned"  (224).  While  this  assertion  might  be  contested  with  regard  to  India,  it 
would  seem  to  be  valid  for  the  rest  of  Asia. 

62  Thomas  Merton,  The  School  of  Charity:  Letters  on  Religious  Renewal  and  Spiritual 
Direction,  ed.  Patrick  Hart,  OCSO  (New  York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1990),  327.  As 
early  as  1956,  Merton  had  begun  to  read  works  on  Zen,  particularly  those  of  D.  T. 
Suzuki,  with  whom  he  would  later  correspond  and  whom  in  1964  he  would  meet  in 
New  York  City  in  a  rare  journey  outside  the  monastery:  see  the  journal  entry  for  July 
27,  1956  (SS,  57),  for  the  first  mention  of  reading  Suzuki,  HGL,  560-71  for  Merton's 
letters  to  Suzuki,  and  DWL,  113-17  for  the  visit  with  Suzuki;  see  also  "Wisdom  in 
Emptiness:  A  Dialogue  by  Daisetz  T.  Suzuki  and  Thomas  Merton,"  and  "D.  T.  Suzuki: 
The  Man  and  his  Work"  (a  memorial  tribute),  both  included  in  Thomas  Merton,  Zen 
and  the  Birds  of  Appetite  (New  York:  New  Directions,  1968),  99-138,  59-66;  subse- 
quent references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "ZBA"  parenthetically  in  the  text.  By 
the  early  1960s  the  essays  to  be  collected  in  Mystics  and  Zen  Masters  and  Zen  and  the 
Birds  of  Appetite,  principally  on  Zen  but  also  on  Taoism  and  Confucian  classics,  begin 
to  flow  from  his  pen.  His  friendship  with  the  Chinese  Catholic  convert  John  C.  H.  Wu 
resulted  in  his  essay  "A  Christian  Looks  at  Zen,"  the  Introduction  to  Wu's  book  The 
Golden  Age  of  Zen  and  perhaps  Merton's  most  characteristic  and  revealing  statement 
of  his  conviction  of  the  significance  of  Zen  for  Westerners  in  general  and  Western 
Christians  in  particular.  (First  published  in  1969,  The  Golden  Age  of  Zen  was  reprinted 
in  1996  as  a  Doubleday  Image  paperback;  Merton's  introduction  appears  on  pages  1- 
21;  the  essay  is  more  familiar  in  the  slightly  different  version  included  in  ZBA,  33-58. 
For  Merton's  letters  to  Wu,  see  HGL,  61 1-35).  Wu  also  inspired  The  Way  ofChuang 
Tzu,  Merton's  poetic  reworking  of  selections  of  the  Taoist  master,  one  of  the  books  he 
was  most  satisfied  with.  (See  Thomas  Merton,  The  Way  of  Chuang  Tzu  [New  York: 
New  Directions,  1965];  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "WCT' 
parenthetically  in  the  text.  For  Merton's  ranking  of  this  work  [which  is  dedicated  to 
Wu]  as  "Better"  [the  highest  rating  he  gave  to  any  of  his  books],  see  the  1967  graph 
included  as  Appendix  2  of  Thomas  Merton,  "Honorable  Reader":  Reflections  on  My 
Work,  ed.  Robert  E.  Daggy  [New  York:  Crossroad,  1989],  150-51.)  His  friendship 
with  Marco  Pallis,  the  English  scholar  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  developed  an  interest 
that  would  culminate  with  his  meeting  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  other  Tibetan  monks 
in  Dharamsala  in  1968.  For  the  letters  to  Pallis,  see  HGL,  463-77;  for  the  meetings 
with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  other  Tibetans,  see  AJ,  78-190. 

63  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Vol  3:  1848-1851,  ed.  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Mark  R. 
Patterson,  William  Rossi  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1990),  62. 
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64  See  also  the  Easter  1 965  letter  to  Lord  Northbourne,  in  which  Merton  comments,  "It  is 
most  important  first  of  all  to  understand  deeply  and  live  one's  own  tradition,  not 
confusing  it  with  what  is  foreign  to  it,  if  one  is  to  seriously  appreciate  other  traditions 
and  distinguish  in  them  what  is  close  to  one's  own  and  what  is,  perhaps,  irreconcilable 
with  one's  own.  The  great  danger  at  the  moment  is  a  huge  muddling  and  confusing  of 
the  spiritual  traditions  that  still  survive"  (WF,  313). 

65  Walter  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer,  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook  (New  York:  New 
York  Univ.  Press,  1980),  93;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as 
"Harding  and  Meyer"  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

66  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Vol.  1: 1837-1844,  ed.  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  William 
L.  Howarth,  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Thomas  Blanding  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1981),  409;  subsequent  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  as  "77"  parenthetically 
in  the  text. 

67  See  also  the  relation  of  Taoism  and  nature  in  "The  Useless  Tree"  and  "The  Breath  of 
Nature,"  the  first  and  third  of  Merton's  selections  from  Chuang  Tzu  (WCT,  35-36,  38- 
39),  and  Merton's  comments  on  "the  merciful,  secret,  and  mysterious  influence  of 
unconscious  nature"  in  the  "Ox  Mountain  Parable"  of  Meng  Tzu  (Mencius),  the 
Confucian  master  (along  with  Merton's  own  version  of  the  story),  in  MZM,  65-68; 
Merton  also  discusses  the  parable  in  "The  Night  Spirit  and  the  Dawn  Air"  section  of 
Conjectures,  which  draws  its  title  from  the  story  (CGB,  122-23). 

68  See  Heinrich  Dumoulin's  comment  that  "The  frog,  which  with  a  plunge  into  the  pond 
vivifies  the  universe,  discloses  the  final  meaning  of  reality,"  in  the  section  on  "Basho 
and  Zen's  Love  of  Nature"  (235-41)  from  A  History  of  Zen  Buddhism,  trans.  Paul 
Peachey  (Boston:  Beacon,  1963),  239  (a  book  that  Merton  read  and  discussed  exten- 
sively in  the  title  essay  of  Mystics  and  Zen  Masters  [3-44],  though  it  appeared  after  the 
publication  of  New  Seeds  of  Contemplation).  Merton  probably  encountered  the  poem 
in  D.  T.  Suzuki's  lengthy  analysis  of  it  in  Zen  and  Japanese  Culture  (Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1959),  238-44,  where  a  translation  of  the  famous  haiku  is  also 
provided:  "The  old  pond,  ah!  /  A  frog  jumps  in:  /  The  water's  sound." 

69  Thomas  Merton,  New  Seeds  of  Contemplation  (New  York:  New  Directions,  1961), 
296-97. 


Herbert  W.  Gleason 
from  an  advertisement  for  a  1915  lecture  on  "Scenes  from  the  Pacific  Coast" 


Herbert  *W.  Qleason:  A  Photographer's 
Journey  to  Thoreau  s  'World 


Dale  R.  Schwie 


Herbert  Gleason  once  wrote:  "There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  things."1 1  am  reminded  of  this  statement  when  I  consider 
the  origin  of  my  own  research  into  Gleason' s  life  and  work,  which  began  when  I 
met  Roland  Robbins  in  1976  after  one  of  his  illustrated  lectures  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy.  Roland  learned  that  I  was  a  photographer  from  Minnesota, 
and  immediately  and  enthusiastically  told  me  of  his  collection  of  Gleason  nega- 
tives, the  earliest  of  which  were  taken  in  Minnesota  back  in  1899.  The  name 
Herbert  Wendell  Gleason  is  not  included  in  most  literature  on  the  history  of 
photography,  with  the  exception  of  William  F.  Robinson's  A  Certain  Slant  of 
Light:  The  First  Hundred  Years  of  New  England  Photography  (1980).  Robinson 
writes  that  Gleason  was  "[p]robably  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  prolific, 
New  England  nature  photographer."2  Of  the  over  eight  thousand  Gleason  nega- 
tives in  existence,  about  two  thousand  of  these  are  of  "Thoreau  Country"  and  were 
taken  to  illustrate  the  sites  and  people  Thoreau  mentions  in  his  writings.  Most  of 
what  has  been  published  on  Gleason  and  his  work  is  found  in  Thoreau  scholarship 
and  in  a  book  of  Gleason' s  images  of  the  western  wilderness  of  North  America. 
Biographical  information  on  Gleason  is  scant,  particularly  regarding  his  early 
career  as  a  minister.  Previous  critics  have  accepted  Gleason' s  own  explanation 
that  he  "retired  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill  health,"3  and  in  1 899,  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  after  a  sixteen-year  "exile"4  in  Minnesota,  moved  to  Boston  to  begin 
a  career  in  photography.  If  ill  health  led  to  Gleason' s  retirement  from  the  ministry, 
it  wasn't  a  factor  in  his  ensuing  career  where  frequent  travel  and  professional 
obligations  reflect  an  active,  healthy  man.  In  fact,  his  life  after  the  ministry  was  far 
more  active  than  before.  So  it  is  possible  that  Gleason  used  ill  health  as  a 
convenient  way  of  avoiding  explanations  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded  his 
career  change.  In  addition  to  his  other  works,  Gleason  left  us  an  exposed  but 
undeveloped  film  of  his  life.  Roland  Robbins  developed  that  film,  and  the  image 
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that  is  beginning  to  emerge  reveals  not  only  a  snapshot,  but  a  deliberately 
composed  and  focused  portrait  of  a  life  lived  likewise. 

Gleason  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  in  1855,  and  he  grew  up 
and  attended  schools  there.  Gleason  was  a  talented,  creative,  enthusiastic  and 
ambitious  individual  who  never  retired;  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  was  declared 
by  his  doctor  to  be  a  "wonderfully  preserved  old  specimen."5  He  was  still 
photographing  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  a  month  before  his  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  in  October  1937.  In  a  March  18,  1861,  journal  entry,  Thoreau  wrote: 
"Wherever  men  have  lived  there  is  a  story  to  be  told,  and  it  depends  chiefly  on  the 
story-teller  or  historian  whether  that  is  interesting  or  not."6  Like  Thoreau,  Gleason 
could  say  that  his  profession  was  not  one  but  legion.  He  was  a  Congregational 
minister,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  musician,  woodworker,  ornitholo- 
gist, stenographer  and  court  reporter,  photographer,  writer,  lecturer  and  some- 
times a  poet.  To  these  add  naturalist  and  conservationist,  and  here  one  will  find 
that  Gleason' s  lifelong  passion  for  nature  and  the  outdoors  is  his  strongest  link  to 
Thoreau. 

Gleason  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  he  moved  to  Minnesota  in 
March  1883.  It  was  the  first  railway  journey  to  take  him  beyond  Chicago  and  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  "Great  West."7  He  had  answered  the  call  of  the 
superintendent  of  home  missions  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Pelican  Rapids 
Congregational  Church  in  Pelican  Rapids,  Minnesota,  a  small  town  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Minneapolis.  In  October  1883  he  married 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Lulie  Wadsworth  Rounds,  a  gifted  musician  who  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  people  of  Pelican  Rapids  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Gleasons  were  well  liked  by  their  congregation,  and  when  Reverend 
Gleason  was  offered  another  ministry  in  the  Minneapolis  area,  the  church  mem- 
bers passed  a  "hearty  resolution"  asking  him  to  remain.  He  agreed  to  do  so.8  The 
Gleasons  were  not  the  typical  ministerial  couple.  They  performed  in  classical 
music  concerts,  which  were  arranged  and  conducted  by  Gleason  and  featured  Mrs. 
Gleason  as  the  pianist.  An  October  1884  article  in  The  Pilgrim  includes  the 
following  item  from  Pelican  Rapids:  "Reverend  and  Mrs.  Gleason  recently  took  a 
pleasure  trip  down  the  Pelican  River  fifty  miles  in  an  Indian  birch-bark  canoe, 
safely  passing  the  rapids.  They  camped  out  on  the  way,  hunted  and  fished — game 
being  very  plentiful.  All  in  all  the  trip  was  most  delightful."9  The  editor  of  The 
Pelican  Rapids  Times  reported  it  this  way:  "On  Tuesday  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gleason. 
accompanied  by  little  Bud  Cole,  embarked  (literally)  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  for  a 
voyage  on  the  rapid  raging  Pelican,  en  route  to  Wahpeton,  we  understand.  Whether 
they  ever  get  there,  and  whether  they  ever  come  back  again,  are  questions  to  be  solved 
later.  A  spice  of  adventure  is  necessary  to  some  people.  Perhaps  Mr.  G's  hay-fever 
made  it  advisable  for  him  to  get  off  the  land."10  Regular  church  work  occupied  most 
of  Gleason' s  time,  including  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  "Bible  Evidence"  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  attended  by  the  skeptical  element  in  the  community.11 
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In  December  1884  Gleason  gave  his  church  a  gift  of  a  pulpit  which  he 
had  built  himself,  "beautifully  finished  in  the  natural  tints  of  the  wood."  The 
Pilgrim  reported:  "The  ladies  of  the  church  remembered  him  with  a  fine  seal  skin 
cap."12  Yet  the  March  1885  report  in  The  Pilgrim  contained  only  the  following: 
"Reverend  Herbert  W.  Gleason  has  resigned."13  The  Gleasons  left  Pelican  Rapids 
with  the  best  wishes  of  their  congregation,  and  moved  to  Minneapolis  to  begin 
what  would  prove  to  be  a  highly  productive  and  creative  period  of  their  lives. 
Emerson  wrote  that  "Art  is  the  need  to  create,"14  and  the  need  to  create  seemed  to 
motivate  the  Gleasons  throughout  their  lives. 

On  July  1,  1885,  Gleason  became  the  pastor  of  the  Como  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  in  Minneapolis.  The  church  had  a  congregation  of  thirty- 
three  members.  The  next  two  and  a  half  years  would  test  Gleason' s  commitment  to 
the  ministry  and  would  be  his  last  as  a  pastor.  While  attending  to  the  routine  affairs 
of  his  Como  Avenue  church,  Gleason  also  conducted  services  at  the  St.  Anthony 
Park  Congregational  Church  in  St.  Paul,  a  church  he  helped  start  and  which  still 
exists  as  the  St.  Anthony  Park  United  Church  of  Christ.  He  would  walk  the 
railroad  tracks  to  "The  Park,"  as  it  was  referred  to,  and  on  alternate  Sundays  he 
remained  to  hold  evening  services.  Occasionally  he  traveled  by  horse  and  buggy 
with  Mrs.  Gleason  who  provided  the  music  for  the  service.  How  the  Gleasons 
were  perceived  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Como  Avenue  congregation  is 
revealed  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Elwell  in  her  remarks  delivered  on  the  "50th  Anniver- 
sary of  Como  Church." 

Next  came  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Gleason  from  Boston,  both  refined,  cultured, 
highly  ambitious  and  both  musical.  The  Gleasons  spent  their  vacations  in  the 
North  woods  and  studied  birds  and  at  one  time  could  recognize  86  by  note. 

We  built  the  main  part  of  our  church  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason  were  here,  and 
our  pulpit  as  well  as  several  other  pieces  show  his  skill  as  a  wood  carver.  Mr. 
Gleason  was  an  expert  stenographer  and  was  often  called  to  report  important 
meetings  and  conventions.  He  was  most  versatile  and  most  human  also.  The 
Gleasons  came  to  our  home  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  he  acted  like  a  spoiled 
child  and  his  wife  had  confided  in  me  that  she  had  not  had  pie  for  his  breakfast 
and  he  always  had  three  kinds  of  pie  for  Thanksgiving  breakfast,  until  this 
morning.  "Trifles  make  perfection  but  perfection  is  no  trifle,"  seems  to  me  to 
characterize  Mr.  Gleason  and  his  work.15 

Serving  two  churches,  vacationing  in  the  north  woods,  attending  concerts 
and  studying  birds  may  have  been  a  life  the  Gleasons  enjoyed,  but  they  apparently 
lacked  an  adequate  salary  to  support  the  lifestyle.  Near  the  end  of  October  1886, 
Gleason  asked  for  a  salary  increase,  but  it  was  denied  by  the  board  of  trustees,  one 
of  whom  wrote  to  Gleason  that  the  church  needed  more  individual  attention  and 
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energy  from  him  in  his  pastoral  duties.16  Although  the  congregation  admired  and 
loved  Mrs.  Gleason,  they  felt  her  work  and  sympathy  were  needed  not  only  in  the 
music  program,  but  in  other  areas  such  as  the  Social  Committee,  Ladies  Aid,  and 
the  Ladies  Missionary  Society.  On  January  8,  1 888,  a  little  over  a  year  after  he  was 
denied  the  salary  increase,  Gleason  announced  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  church's  board  who  wished  "that  his  lot  may  be  cast  in  pleasant 
ways  and  where  he  will  be  of  most  value  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged."17 

Gleason 's  career  as  a  pastor  was  over,18  but  a  new  one  of  a  longer 
duration  and  with  greater  opportunities  to  follow  his  interest  in  nature  study  soon 
began.  "All  change  is  a  miracle  to  contemplate,"  wrote  Thoreau,  "but  it  is  a 
miracle  which  is  taking  place  every  instant."19  On  September  21,  1888,  the  first 
issue  of  The  Northwestern  Congregationalist  was  published  with  Herbert  W. 
Gleason  as  managing  editor.  This  weekly  newspaper  replaced  The  Pilgrim,  and  in 
the  first  issue  Gleason  wrote:  "The  Pilgrim  has  served  its  purpose  well,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  denominational 
paper.  Hence  the  demand  for  a  periodical  of  this  sort.  If  our  conception  of  this 
demand  shall  prove  to  be  a  hallucination,  the  Northwestern  will  die,  and  no  one 
will  sing  the  doxology  over  its  grave  with  more  heartiness  than  the  managing 
editor."20  The  Northwestern  Congregationalist  published  editorials  and  news  not 
only  on  church-related  issues,  but  also  on  a  variety  of  social  and  political  issues 
regarding  local,  state,  national  and  international  events. 

The  year  1893  was  an  important  one  for  the  Gleasons.  This  was  their 
tenth  year  in  Minnesota  and  Gleason' s  fifth  year  as  the  managing  editor  of  The 
Northwestern  Congregationalist.  Mrs.  Gleason  was  a  piano  instructor  at  the 
Northwestern  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Minneapolis,  and  in  the  spring  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  Thursday  Musical,  an  office  she  held  for  eight  years.21  But 
for  Herbert  Gleason,  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  his 
sixty-three  year  old  father.  This  was  the  beginning  of  another  transition  in  Gleason' s 
professional  and  personal  life,  one  with  a  more  deliberate  turn  towards  the 
"ennobling  atmosphere"22  of  nature.  The  last  issue  of  The  Northwestern  Congre- 
gationalist was  published  on  April  13,  1894.  The  following  week  it  was  continued 
under  the  new  title  of  The  Kingdom,  with  Gleason  remaining  as  managing  editor. 
In  addition  to  shortening  the  title,  Gleason  wrote  that  The  Kingdom  "will  greatly 
enlarge  its  scope,  and  its  literary  and  editorial  character  will  be  of  a  correspond- 
ingly high  order."23  The  first  issue  of  The  Kingdom  published  twenty-five  thou- 
sand copies. 

The  Kingdom  began  on  April  20,  1 894.  On  June  1 1  that  year  Gleason  left 
on  a  trip  with  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Roberts  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Their  destination  was  Lake  Vermilion  near  Tower,  Minnesota,  and  their  mission 
was  to  collect  and  study  birds  and  gather  data  for  the  Minnesota  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey.24  Gleason' s  interest  in  ornithology  and  his  friendship 
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with  Roberts  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  Roberts  included  Gleason  in  the 
bibliography  of  his  book  Birds  of  Minnesota,  published  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Press  in  1932.  He  wrote  that  Gleason  "had  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  birds,  was  a  capable  field  man,  a  careful  observer,  and  had  a  good  ear  for 
music."25 

One  of  the  columns  featured  in  The  Kingdom  was  "Out  of  Doors."  These 
were  written  by  various  authors,  but  the  first  one  written  by  Gleason  ran  on  July 
24,  1896,  and  was  titled  "Camping  Out."  He  wrote  twenty  articles  for  the  "Out  of 
Doors"  column,  but  it  wasn't  until  June  30,  1898,  that  photographs  first  appeared 
in  the  article  "A  Cruise  in  Mud  Lake."  His  companion  on  this  trip  was  most  likely 
Dr.  Roberts,  whom  Gleason  referred  to  as  the  commodore  of  their  ten-foot  boat. 
The  doctor  had  read  a  previous  article  about  "this  wonderful  swamp"  and  had 
concluded  that  it  "afforded  an  excellent  field  for  some  skillful  photo-ornithologi- 
cal maneuvering."  Their  object  was  to  photograph  unique  birds'  nests  in  the  area, 
and  Gleason  and  Roberts  worked  together  using  a  4x5  camera,  "no  easy  task," 
according  to  Gleason  who  referred  to  the  overcast  sky  and  a  strong  wind  which 
hampered  their  efforts;  but  conditions  improved,  and  they  were  able  to  complete 
their  work.  Gleason  concluded  the  column  with  the  following:  "  It  should  be  said 
that  this  is  a  new  field  in  photography  and  it  is  difficult,  even  with  the  best 
appliances,  to  secure  always  good  results.  It  is  fascinating  work,  but  it  requires 
endless  patience  and  no  little  skill."26  Gleason' s  interest  in  photography  may  have 
been  influenced  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  commercial  photographer  and  an 
excellent  photographic  printer  in  Boston,  but  his  skills  were  self-taught,  and  new 
techniques  were  often  learned  and  practiced  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Roberts.  Gleason' s 
own  photographs  of  Lake  Waconia  appear  in  the  series  in  the  December  8,  1898, 
article  "A  November  Day."  Written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  wife,  a  style  he 
would  use  in  future  magazine  articles,  he  describes  revisiting  scenes  of  their 
previous  summer's  trip.  He  wrote  that  in  spite  of  its  dreariness,  November  has  its 
negative  virtues  such  as,  "No  mosquitoes,  no  flies,  no  broiling  sun,  no  sweltering 
nights."27  Most  of  the  article,  however,  is  about  the  "positive  delights"  of  Novem- 
ber such  as  the  Indian  summer,  spectacular  sunrises,  the  subdued  colors  of  the  fall 
landscape,  the  fragrance  of  the  woods  and  his  efforts  at  photographing  gulls. 

Photographs  became  a  regular  feature  of  Gleason' s  articles  about  birds. 
"Feathered  Friends  of  Field  and  Forest:  Familiar  Talks  with  Young  People  about 
the  Birds"  was  a  series  of  fourteen  articles,  first  appearing  on  October  8,  1898,  in 
The  Journal  Junior,  a  weekly  supplement  for  children  published  in  The  Minne- 
apolis Journal.  The  articles  were  illustrated  with  photographs  of  mounted  speci- 
mens supplied  by  a  Minneapolis  taxidermist.  Dr.  Thomas  Roberts  wrote  of  these 
articles  in  the  bibliography  of  Birds  of  Minnesota,  "There  is  much  original  and 
reliable  information  contained  in  these  articles."28  Thirteen  of  these  were  re- 
printed beginning  a  month  later  in  The  Kingdom.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
series  is  Gleason' s  incorporation  of  his  musical  interest  by  illustrating  bird  songs 
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with  musical  notations,  a  technique  he  also  used  in  the  typed  field  notes  that  he 
gave  to  Dr.  Roberts. 

The  articles  in  the  "Out  of  Doors"  and  "Feathered  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest"  series  indicate  a  definite  shift  in  the  direction  Gleason' s  interests  were 
leading  him.  They  represent  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  spent  outdoors  studying 
nature  and  later  writing  about  his  observations.  Yet  Gleason  continued  to  bear 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  production  of  The  Kingdom. 

When  I  began  my  research  on  Gleason,  I  wanted  not  only  to  determine 
when  he  started  working  with  a  camera,  but  also  to  learn  about  his  early  interest  in 
Thoreau.  Gleason  acknowledged  that  it  was  while  living  in  Minnesota  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  portions  of  Thoreau' s  journal.29  The  December  4,  1896, 
edition  of  The  Kingdom  contains  an  unsigned  review  of  the  1896  two-volume 
Houghton  Mifflin  edition  of  Thoreau' s  Cape  Cod.30  For  the  February  10,  1898, 
issue,  Gleason  wrote  a  review  of  Walden,  Houghton  Mifflin's  1897,  two- volume 
edition.  This  edition  is  illustrated  with  photogravures  of  locations  and  people 
mentioned  in  Walden  that  had  been  photographed  by  Alfred  Hosmer.  The  format, 
with  the  illustrations  preceded  by  a  tissue  paper  with  a  printed  title,  is  one  that 
became  very  familiar  to  Gleason.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  review,  Gleason  wrote: 

But  the  book  has  an  ethical  message  of  great  significance  as  a  challenge  to  the 
restless,  wasteful,  materialistic  life  of  the  nineteenth  century, — a  challenge  which 
has  not  been  and  which  cannot  be  answered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  editions  of 
"Walden"  will  not  cease  to  be  issued  from  the  press  until  the  world  wakes  up  to 
realize  the  hollowness  and  insufficiency  of  its  present  mode  of  life.31 

The  year  1898  was  a  crucial  one  for  The  Kingdom.  It  had  previously 
survived  occasional  financial  problems,  but  nothing  compared  to  what  it  faced  in 
1898.  The  trouble  actually  began  in  April  1897  when  The  Kingdom  Publishing 
Company  published  a  small  book  written  by  President  George  A.  Gates  of  Iowa 
College.  A  Foe  to  American  Schools32  was  a  review  of  the  business  methods  of  the 
trust  known  as  The  American  Book  Company.  The  book  was  written  and  pub- 
lished, Gates  wrote,  "with  no  personal  ends  in  view  whatever,  but  simply  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  certain  corrupt  methods  which  were  being  employed  in 
the  furnishing  of  text-books  to  the  public  schools."33  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany took  exception  to  President  Gates's  allegations  and  filed  a  libel  suit  against 
The  Kingdom  Publishing  Company.  The  case  was  brought  to  trial  in  March  1898 
in  Minneapolis,  and  although  the  details  were  well  covered  in  The  Kingdom,  I  will 
consider  just  the  results.  The  Kingdom  Publishing  Company  lost  the  case  and  had 
to  pay  $7,500  damages.34  The  case  was  lost  in  spite  of  the  closing  arguments  for 
the  defendant,  which  one  writer  described  as  "admittedly  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  brilliant  efforts  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  a  Minneapolis  court  room."35  Those 
closing  arguments  were  delivered  by  a  forty-one  year-old  attorney  from  Chicago, 
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Clarence  Darrow,  who  agreed  to  take  the  case  on  short  notice  when  the  previously 
engaged  counsel  was  unable  to  serve  because  of  illness.36 

In  an  1898  tenth  anniversary  article  for  The  Kingdom,  Gleason  wrote:  "It 
was  the  writer's  lot  to  publish  the  first  issue  of  the  paper  alone,  and  by  a  curious 
succession  of  circumstances  he  is  again  solely  responsible  for  its  publication."37 
Gleason  continued  to  publish  The  Kingdom  on  his  own  for  nearly  a  year  until 
economic  conditions  brought  an  end  to  the  paper.  On  April  13,  1899,  with  The 
Kingdom  unable  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  Gleason  offered  the  following 
words  to  his  readers:  "With  next  week's  issue  The  Kingdom  will  cease  publica- 
tion." This  action,  Gleason  stated,  was  necessary  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
the  libel  suit,  and  he  noted:  "It  should  be  said  that  this  is  no  business  failure  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  Kingdom  will  not  go  into  bankruptcy.  All 
indebtedness  will  be  properly  cared  for."38 

The  last  issue  of  The  Kingdom  was  published  on  April,  20, 1 899.  Gleason 
may  not  have  sung  the  doxology  over  the  grave  of  The  Kingdom,  but  his  closing 
comments  reveal  an  acceptance  of  its  fate  and  perhaps  some  relief  that  it  was  over: 
"It  is  one  great  satisfaction,  in  connection  with  the  stopping  of  The  Kingdom,  that 
no  force  of  employees  have  to  be  discharged.  To  be  sure,  the  errand-boy,  stenogra- 
pher, book-keeper,  proof-reader,  assistant  foreman,  subscription  superintendent, 
advertising  solicitor,  cashier  and  business  manager  are  now  out  of  a  job;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  (and  have  been  for  some  time)  one  and  the  same  person 
with  the  managing  editor,  the  disaster  is  not  very  serious."39 

In  1850,  Thoreau  wrote  the  following  in  his  Journal:  "Let  me  say  to  you 
&  to  myself  in  one  breath —  Cultivate  the  tree  which  you  have  found  to  bear  fruit 
in  your  soil.  Regard  not  your  past  failures  nor  successes — all  the  past  is  equally  a 
failure  &  a  success  it  is  a  success  in  as  much  as  it  offers  you  the  present 
opportunity."40  Gleason  now  had  the  time  to  devote  to  photography  and  travel, 
and  at  age  forty-four,  he  seemed  to  have  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  someone 
half  his  age.  In  the  collection  of  his  existing  negatives,  the  first  ones  recorded  were 
taken  in  February  1899,  a  little  over  two  months  before  the  last  issue  of  The 
Kingdom  was  published.  These  and  some  other  photographs  taken  in  the  Duluth 
area  are  among  the  last  of  his  images  from  Minnesota.41  By  the  fall  of  1899,  he  had 
moved  back  to  Boston  and  had  begun  to  photograph  Thoreau  sites  around  Con- 
cord. Although  Gleason  had  commenced  photographing  Thoreau  sites  in  earnest, 
he  still  had  to  earn  a  living,  and  he  did  so  by  resuming  his  old  profession  of  court 
reporting,  writing  to  Dr.  Roberts:  "[A]s  long  as  I  cannot  practice  medicine  I  am 
willing  to  take  $25  a  day  out  of  the  lawyers."42  He  didn't  plan  on  staying  in  that 
business,  however,  and  the  path  he  chose  to  follow  for  the  next  thirty-seven  years 
is  revealed  in  the  eight  thousand  images  he  created  and  the  publications  containing 
his  work. 

In  an  explanation  of  his  Thoreau  country  images,  Gleason  referred  to  a 
December  10,  1856,  journal  entry  by  Thoreau: 
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It  is  remarkable  how  suggestive  the  slightest  drawing  as  a  memento  of  things 
seen.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  rude  sketch  in  my 
journal  of  plants,  ice,  and  various  natural  phenomena,  and  though  the  fullest 
accompanying  description  may  fail  to  recall  my  experience,  these  rude  outline 
drawings  do  not  fail  to  carry  me  back  to  that  time  and  scene.  It  is  as  if  I  saw  the 
same  thing  again,  and  I  may  again  attempt  to  describe  it  in  words  if  I  choose.43 

Gleason  wrote  that  his  book  was  an  attempt  "to  go  a  step  beyond  Thoreau's 
sketches  and  to  reproduce,  with  the  aid  of  photographs,  some  of  the  outdoor 
scenes  and  natural  phenomena  in  which  he  delighted  and  which  he  has  so  graphi- 
cally described."44  Gleason  intended  to  have  his  work  published,  and  he  began  to 
work  toward  this  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Boston.  In  January  1900,  his  article  "A 
Winter  Ramble  With  a  Camera"  was  published  in  the  periodical  Outing:  An 
Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Sport,  Travel  and  Recreation.  The  article  was  not 
about  Thoreau,  but  about  Gleason' s  February  1900  trip  to  the  north  woods  of 
Minnesota.  It  did,  however,  contain  a  Thoreau-like  passage  about  the  pine  trees 
which  towered  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet:  "Such  magnificent  pine- 
trees  I  had  never  seen  before."  Gleason  also  wrote  "one  cannot  escape  the  feeling, 
in  looking  upon  such  a  forest,  that  it  is  doomed  to  destruction  and  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  when  every  one  of  these  noble  trees  will  be  laid  low."  He 
concluded  the  article  by  stating,  "I  took  up  my  return  journey  with  a  soberer  step, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  communion  with  some  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  earth,  or 
rather,  indeed,  as  if  I  were  leaving  one  of  the  holiest  temples  of  the  Most  High. 
And  was  not  such  the  fact?"45 

Gleason  published  other  articles,  but  by  October  1900  his  efforts  at 
photographing  Thoreau  sites  were  beginning  to  attract  the  interest  of  a  publisher. 
Gleason  wanted  to  publish  his  own  book  and  had  accumulated  several  images, 
fifty  of  which  he  felt  would  be  sufficient  and  affordable  enough  to  publish.  His 
plan  was  to  "make  purely  a  picture  book,  with  a  few  brief  notes."  His  publisher, 
however,  thought  the  images  were  too  good  for  the  half-tone  process  and  wanted 
to  make  photogravures;  he  also  suggested  that  Gleason  write  descriptions  of  the 
Thoreau  localities.  Gleason  agreed  with  these  suggestions  even  though  it  meant 
more  expense,  more  work,  and  a  delay  in  the  appearance  of  his  book.46  The 
publication  of  Gleason' s  book  may  have  been  delayed,  but  his  work  had  made  a 
significant  impression  on  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  In  a  June  18,  1903, 
letter  to  Dr.  Roberts,  Gleason  reported  that  Houghton  Mifflin  was  planning  a  new 
edition  of  Thoreau's  works  and  would  use  many  of  Gleason' s  images  reproduced 
as  photogravures.  He  added,  "to  get  out  an  edition  de  luxe  which  would  include 
about  twenty  actual  photographs  hand  colored.  How  is  that  for  elegance?  Mr. 
Mifflin  has  fairly  taken  my  breath  away,  he  is  so  enthusiastic  over  my  pictures."47 
The  new  edition  of  Thoreau's  works  that  Gleason  referred  to  is  the  1906  Manu- 
script Edition  of  The  Writings  of  Thoreau,  in  twenty  volumes.  Gleason  also  wrote 
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in  this  letter  that  he  had  just  presented  his  first  slide  lecture  on  Thoreau  in 
Concord.  Mr.  Mifflin's  enthusiasm  over  his  photographs  would  provide  Gleason 
with  the  most  important  publishing  opportunity  of  his  career,  not  only  for  his 
images  relating  to  Thoreau,  but  also  for  those  accompanying  writings  of  John 
Burroughs  and  John  Muir. 

The  Gleasons  celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  in  October  1933. 
Gleason  sent  Dr.  Roberts  a  photograph  of  some  of  the  flowers  they  received, 
writing  that  it  was  a  "one  legged"  photograph;  in  other  words  Gleason  took  it  on 
one  leg  because  of  a  broken  foot,  the  result  of  his  having  been  hit  by  a  car  on 
October  1 1 .48  A  little  over  a  year  later,  in  December  1934,  Lulie  Gleason  died  after 
a  long  illness.  Gleason  continued  to  photograph  and  lecture  on  botanical  subjects, 
but  he  began  to  experience  a  few  health  problems  of  his  own. 

In  August  1937,  Gleason  wrote  to  Dr.  Roberts  that  he  was  having  nearly 
four  hundred  of  his  Thoreau  prints  bound  for  the  Concord  Library.  (Actually  there 
are  over  six  hundred.49)  He  described  his  method  to  Dr.  Roberts,  and  on  August 
28,  sent  him  two  sample  photographs  with  captions.  This  may  have  been  Gleason' s 
last  letter  to  Dr.  Roberts  since  a  little  over  two  weeks  later  he  contracted  a  severe 
cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia.  Gleason  died  on  October  4.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  he  had  told  his  sister:  "I  must  get  well  quickly,  I  have  so  much  work  of 
importance  to  do."50  According  to  his  last  three  letters  to  Dr.  Roberts,  one  of  these 
important  works  was  about  Thoreau' s  1861  trip  to  Minnesota.  Gleason  was  well 
into  this  research  when  he  died. 

On  September  8,  1851,  Thoreau  wrote  the  following  journal  entry:  "As 
one  year  passes  into  another  through  the  medium  of  winter —  so  does  this  our  life 
pass  into  another  through  the  medium  of  death."51  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason 
became  a  successful  photographer  and  lecturer,  and  when  he  died  he  left  behind 
several  published  volumes  containing  his  photographs,  representing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  his  work.  Fortunately,  after  another  "curious  succession  of  circum- 
stances," his  negatives  and  hand-colored  slides  were  saved,  and  it  is  through  these 
and  the  published  works  that  Gleason  still  lives.  In  1945,  Roland  Wells  Robbins 
discovered  and  excavated  the  site  of  Thoreau' s  house  at  Walden  Pond,  described 
in  his  Discovery  at  Walden.  Robbins 's  use  of  photography  to  document  his  work 
was  significant,  not  only  for  its  record,  but  also  for  leading  him  to  Herbert 
Gleason' s  negatives.  When  Robbins  brought  some  of  his  negatives  of  the  Thoreau 
house  site  to  the  A.  D.  Handy  Company  to  have  them  made  into  slides  for  lectures, 
a  manager  asked  if  he  would  be  interested  in  some  boxes  of  Gleason' s  negatives 
that  the  company  had  in  storage  and  wanted  to  sell.  Robbins  bought  them,  as  well 
as  another  batch  at  a  later  date.  Robbins  now  owned  over  eight  thousand  Gleason 
negatives,  which  remained  in  storage  until  he  was  able  to  take  the  time  to  examine 
them  more  closely,  and  to  begin  to  publish  some  of  the  images.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  new  publications  containing  Gleason' s  photographs  and  a  renewed 
interest  in  Gleason  and  his  work. 
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It  was  in  these  books  that  editors  and  writers  noted  the  laek  of  biographi- 
cal information  about  Gleason.  They  also  mentioned  something  else.  Some  of 
Gleason's  papers  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  indicate  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing another  pictorial  publication  called  Thoreau's  World,  in  which  he  would  use 
nearly  all  of  his  approximately  twelve  hundred  Thoreau-related  images.  That 
work,  however,  was  set  aside  and  never  published.52  The  editor  of  the  Sierra 
Club's  Thoreau  Country  writes:  "What  Gleason  envisaged  as  the  final,  triumphant 
work  to  be  based  on  his  1,230  negatives,  one  can  only  surmise.  Printing  all  in  one 
or  many  volumes  would  not  serve  the  photographer."53  Instead  of  this  being 
Gleason's  "final,  triumphant  work,"  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  one  more 
work  of  great  importance  he  was  hoping  to  finish.  After  Gleason's  death,  Raymond 
Adams,  a  Thoreau  scholar,  wrote  of  the  time  in  1935  when  Gleason  had  shown 
him  a  set  of  carbon  prints  on  celluloid  that  he  hoped  to  use  in  the  1906  Manuscript 
Edition,  photographs  Adams  described  as  "of  a  clarity  unimagined  even  in  ordi- 
nary carbon  prints."  But,  he  continues,  "The  Riverside  Press  discovered  that  so 
much  celluloid  on  the  premises  would  render  its  fire  insurance  void,  and  the  plan 
was  abandoned.  Thus  Mr.  Gleason  could  not  pay  that  photographic  tribute  to 
Thoreau.  However,  his  lecture  slides,  hand-colored  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  may  have 
been  the  supreme  tribute  after  all."54  What  Adams  and  others  researching  Gleason 
weren't  aware  of  was  that  Gleason  had  already  paid  a  "supreme  tribute"  to 
Thoreau  in  what  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  editions  of  Thoreau's  works 
in  existence.  In  a  June  2,  1920,  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Gleason  wrote:  "I 
have  just  finished  preparing  one  thousand  of  my  Concord  photographs  to  illustrate 
a  special  set  of  Thoreau's  Works  in  20  vols,  for  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  It  was  a  big 
job  and  kept  me  on  the  jump  for  two  months,  but  it  was  very  interesting  and  quite 
remunerative.  In  fact,  my  acquaintance  with  that  'old  tramp'  as  you  once  called 
him,  has  been  highly  profitable  in  more  ways  than  one."55 

Gleason's  images  were  used  in  other  extra-illustrated  Manuscript  Edi- 
tions of  Thoreau's  writings,  but  none  of  the  bibliographies  mentions  one  with  one 
thousand  photographs.  One  Saturday  morning  in  August  1997, 1  was  in  James  and 
Mary  Laurie's  book  store  in  Minneapolis.  Jim  Laurie,  knowing  my  interest  in 
Thoreau,  Gleason  and  photography,  mentioned  an  extra-illustrated  Manuscript 
Edition  that  was  available.  He  thought  it  was  spectacular  and  might  contain 
original  Gleason  photographs.  He  was  correct  on  both  counts.  This  1906  Manu- 
script Edition  of  The  Writings  of  Thoreau.  set  number  292.  was  rebound  in  leather 
in  the  1920s.  The  twenty-volume  set  contains  the  standard  photogravures  plus  20 
carbon  photographs,  20  colored  photographs  and  995  gelatin-silver  prints.  This  set 
was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the  original  owner  in  1944. 

Thoreau  wrote:  "Flowers  were  made  to  be  seen  not  overlooked.  Their 
bright  colors  imply  eyes  — spectators."56  The  same  may  be  said  for  works  of  art 
such  as  these  books.  The  writer,  photographer,  designer  and  binder  meant  for  their 
work  to  be  seen  and  read,  not  overlooked.  And  as  Thoreau  stated  in  Walden. 
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"Books  are  the  treasured  wealth  of  the  world  and  the  fit  inheritance  of  generations 
and  nations."57  Roland  Robbins  purchased  Gleason's  negatives  in  1945  and  1947. 
In  1997,  sixty  years  after  Gleason's  death,  the  Extra-Illustrated  Manuscript  Edition 
moved  from  a  private  library  in  Oregon  to  Minneapolis,  and  Gleason's  negatives 
were  purchased  by  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  Like  the  strong  and  beautiful 
bug  Thoreau  wrote  of  in  the  "Conclusion"  of  Walden,  which  emerged  from  the 
leaf  of  an  old  table  of  apple-tree  wood  that  had  stood  in  a  farmer' s  kitchen  for  sixty 
years,  the  life  of  Herbert  Gleason  and  his  work  are  emerging  from  the  portrait 
negative  of  his  life.  As  Thoreau  asked,  "Who  does  not  feel  his  faith  in  a  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality  strengthened  by  hearing  of  this?  Who  knows  what  beautiful 
and  winged  life  .  .  .  may  unexpectedly  come  forth  ...  to  enjoy  its  perfect  summer 
life  at  last!"58 
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Negatives  of  Images  of  Concord,  Mass.,  1899-1937."  Unpublished,  Concord  Free 

Public  Library,  1998. 
.  "The  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason  Negatives  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library: 

Odyssey  of  a  Collection,"  The  Concord  Saunterer  N.S.  7  (1999): 
Wheelwright,  Thea,  ed.  Thoreau' s  Cape  Cod.  Barre,  Mass.:  Barre  Publishers,  1971. 

[Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Gleason.] 
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1915  Gleason  photographs  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the  Mississippi  River 
Courtesy  of  a  private  collection 
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(Top)  The  Northwestern  Congregationalist 

(Bottom)  The  Kingdom,  first  and  last  issues 

Courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  and  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library 
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The  song  also  was  different.   The  uniform  phrase  of  these  Lin- 
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birds   sang:    X^    ITT7    H^     i  *  v  (Mr.    Chapman  gives   still 
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Calamospiza  melanocorys.    -  Abundant   in  favorable   localities,   as 
noted  under  tne  chestnut-collared  longspur.      Its   contrasting  • 
plumage  and  brilliant  melody  made  it   a  conspicuous  object,    and 
a  dozen  of  these  birds   soaring  and  singing  in  a  pasture  were  a 
very  pretty  sight.      Their  song  is   characteristic   and  can  be 
fairly  represented  musically  thus : f 

Progne  subis,   -  Several  pairs  nesting  in  the  village. 


(Top)  Gleason's  field  notes  with  musical  notations  for  bird  songs.  (Bottom)  First 

volume  of  the  Extra-Illustrated  Manuscript  Edition  of  The  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Courtesy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Archives  and  a  private  collection 
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Two  Gleason  photographs  of  Walden  Pond 
Courtesy  of  a  private  collection 


Gleason  photographs  of  Walden  Pond  from  Pine  Hill  and  Fairhaven  Pond 
Courtesy  of  a  private  collection 


Gleason  photographs  of  pines  planted  by  Thoreau  and  leaning  hemlocks 
Courtesy  of  a  private  collection 
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THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 


"Mountains  seem  to  have  been  built  for 
the  human  race,  as  at  once  their  schools  and 
cathedrals;  full  of  treasures  of  illuminated 
manuscript  for  the  scholar,  kindly  in  simple 
lessons  for  the  worker,  quiet  in  pale  cloisters 
for  the  thinker,  glorious  in  holiness  for  the 
worshipper." — Ruskin. 


The    Departments    of    Geography 

and  Photography  announce 

a  Series   or  Three 

ILLUSTRATED 
SATURDAY  EVENING 

LECTURES 

For  Marck  23,  March  30 
and  April  6 

by  MR. 


HERBERT  W.  GLEASON 

OF  BOSTON 

(Member  American   Alpine  Club.   Appalachian  Mountain  Club,    Mazama,  Club,  etc.) 


ON 


Great  Snow  Pis  ol  Wen  Aii 

Profusely    illustrated:    with    remarkably    beautiful    COLORED  LANTERN   SLIDES 
and  MOVING  PANORAMAS  from  original  pbotograpbs  by  the  lecturer. 

ASSOCIATION    HALL,   Bond    and    Fulton  Streets 


At    Quarter    after    Eight    o'clock 


See  page  Six  for  Prices  of  Ticket* 


Advertisement  for  Gleason's  lecture  series  on  Western  America 
Courtesy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Archives 


Sun  sparkles  on  Walden,  from  Heywood's  Peak,  Concord,  October  21, 1920 

The  Herbert  W.  Gleason  photographs  accompanying  this  article  were  captioned  by  the 
photographer  and  are  published  by  permission  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 


T/te  Herbert  cWmddt  Qteason  9\[egatives 

in  the  Concord  free  Public  Library: 

Odyssey  of  a  Cotfection 


Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 

Curator  of  Special  Collections 
Concord  Free  Public  Library 


The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  now  holds  the  largest  Herbert  Wendell 
Gleason  archive  anywhere,  comprising  most  of  the  photographer's  work.  Consist- 
ing of  some  sixty-five  hundred  photographic  negatives  made  by  Gleason  between 
1899  and  1937,  these  holdings  came  to  the  Library  in  two  separate  accessions. 
One  group  of  negatives  (about  seven  hundred  images,  all  of  Concord)  was 
purchased  in  1954  directly  from  Roland  Wells  Robbins,  historian,  archaeologist, 
excavator  in  1945  of  Thoreau's  cabin  foundation  at  Walden  Pond,  and  Thoreau 
Society  president.  The  other  group  (about  fifty-nine  hundred  images,  some  of 
Concord,  the  remainder  of  locations  across  the  United  States)  was  purchased  in 
1997  from  Nick  Mills  and  Heather  Conover,  who  had  bought  them  from  Robbins 
in  1980.  The  two  accessions  (called  the  Robbins  Collection  and  the  Robbins-Mills 
Collection,  respectively)  both  include  a  combination  of  glass  plate  and  cellulose 
nitrate  film  negatives.  While  many  images  in  the  two  collections  have  been 
published  over  the  years,  thousands  remain  unpublished. 

It  is  now  my  responsibility — both  welcome  and  formidable — to  see  that 
the  1997  acquisition  is  preserved,  described,  and  made  available  to  the  many 
researchers  who  will  benefit  from  its  use.  Over  the  past  two  years,  I  have  given  a 
lot  of  thought  to  the  Library's  Gleason  collections — their  tremendous  signifi- 
cance, what  needs  to  be  done  to  open  up  the  larger,  more  recent  acquisition  to 
researchers,  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put.  Others  have  explored 
Gleason' s  life,1  his  interest  in  Thoreau,  his  early  environmentalism,  the  technical 
quality  and  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  its  importance  in  documenting  the  Ameri- 
can landscape.  But  the  full  story  of  what  the  negatives  have  gone  through  on  their 
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way  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library — the  history  of  the  collection — has  been 
largely  unexamined.  From  a  curator's  point  of  view,  however,  the  odyssey  of 
Gleason's  negatives  is  in  and  of  itself  important.  Their  journey  provides  insight 
into  a  general  need  to  rethink  our  approach  to  the  rich  documentary  heritage 
contained  in  this  and  other  coherent  photographic  collections. 

Significance  of  Gleason's  Work 

Herbert  Wendell  Gleason  (1855-1937)  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
major  American  landscape  photographer.  Photographic  historian  William  F. 
Robinson  described  Gleason  as  "the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  prolific,  New 
England  nature  photographer."2  But  Gleason  was  much  more  than  a  photographer 
of  New  England.  He  photographed  places  in  New  York  State,  Minnesota,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Washington  State,  Alaska,  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire.  Ansel  Adams,  the  great 
photographer  of  the  American  West,  acknowledged  the  value  of  Gleason's  wide- 
ranging  work  in  raising  public  consciousness  of  the  landscape.  In  a  letter  to 
Roland  Robbins,  he  wrote,  "Herbert  Gleason — along  with  Joe  LeConte,  Walter 
Huber,  and  [Theodore]  Solomons  .  .  .  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  Natural  Scene."3 

As  valuable  as  Gleason's  photography  is  for  documenting  the  unspoiled 
natural  beauty  of  North  America,  it  is  arguably  also  impressive  as  an  artistic 
achievement,  although  it  has  not  generally  been  regarded  as  such.  Much  of 
Gleason's  work  is  breathtakingly  dramatic.  All  of  it  is  rich  in  visual  detail.  Many 
of  the  images  reveal  the  photographers 's  remarkable  sense  of  composition.  Robinson 
characterized  Gleason's  distinctive  synthesis  of  natural  detail  into  a  balanced 
whole  as  "the  ability  of  suggesting  order  while  retaining  chaos."4 

Spectacular  in  its  portrayal  of  nature  untouched,  Gleason's  work  is  not 
without  human  interest  as  well.  Gleason  took  photographs  of  well-inhabited  cities 
and  towns — Provincetown,  Boston,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles — as  well  as  of  unspoiled  landscape  features.  Such  images  reflect  on 
business,  industry,  architecture,  and  fashion.  Some  document  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  relied  upon  in  the  early  part  of  this  century — horse  and  buggy, 
bicycle,  streetcar,  automobile,  train,  boat.  Others  show  groups  of  people  enjoying 
recreational  activities — ice-skating,  swimming,  hiking,  snowshoeing. 

Some  of  Gleason's  images  of  rugged  wilderness  include  people — nota- 
bly, a  1905  shot  of  a  Sierra  Club  expedition  up  Mount  Rainier,  the  landscape 
looking  all  the  more  vast  for  the  long  line  of  tiny  figures  passing  through  it. 
Gleason  also  made  sensitive  portraits  of  individuals,  such  as  a  1918  portrait  of  the 
eighty-eight  year  old  Edward  Garfield  of  Concord,  sitting  in  his  rocker  in  front  of 
a  woodpile,  under  an  apple  tree.  Moreover,  some  of  Gleason's  western,  Alaskan, 
and  Canadian  images  show  Native  Americans  and  the  evidence  of  their  cultures — 
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their  dwellings,  canoes,  and  totem  poles — against  the  background  of  encroaching 
development. 

The  particular  fascination  that  Gleason  holds  for  Thoreauvians  derives 
from  the  photographer's  sympathy  with  the  early  environmentalism  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  and  his  almost  forty  year  quest  to  capture  the  places  about  which 
Thoreau  had  written.  From  1899  to  1937,  Gleason  made  numerous  photographic 
trips  to  Concord,  purposefully  seeking  out  the  landscape  features,  the  plants,  and 
the  wildlife  that  Thoreau  had  known. 

Gleason  wrote  in  his  preface  to  Through  the  Year  with  Thoreau  (a 
selection  from  Thoreau' s  writings  accompanied  by  Gleason  photographs): 

There  are  .  .  .  many  sections  of  Concord  which  remain  in  practically  the 
same  state  of  wildness  which  made  them  so  attractive  to  Thoreau,  and  one  can 
easily  find  the  same  birds  and  flowers  and  witness  the  same  phenomena  of  the 
advancing  seasons.  Best  of  all,  Walden  Pond — the  one  locality  in  Concord  which 
is  most  closely  associated  with  Thoreau  in  the  public  mind — is  little  changed 
from  what  it  was  when  Thoreau  built  his  . . .  hut  by  its  shore  and  there  lived  the  . . . 
life  of  which  he  has  given  so  full  an  account  in  Walden.5 

The  fact  that  Concord  had  in  many  respects  changed  little  from  Thoreau' s  time 
makes  Gleason' s  work  a  window  into  the  landscape  that  held  so  much  meaning  for 
Thoreau. 

In  tracking  down  Thoreau' s  haunts,  Gleason  was  something  of  a  Thoreau 
scholar  as  well  as  a  photographer.  He  painstakingly  identified  and  located  the 
many  places  to  which  Thoreau  had  referred  by  his  own  names.  Gleason  used 
Thoreau' s  writings  as  his  starting  point.  He  consulted  the  1852  and  1856  Walling 
maps  of  Concord  and  the  extensive  collection  of  manuscript  Thoreau  surveys  in 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  He  made  many  field  trips,  retracing  Thoreau' s 
footsteps  through  close  reference  to  the  author's  own  written  accounts  of  his 
wanderings.  He  also  talked  to  Concord  residents  (Frank  Sanborn,  John  Shepard 
Keyes,  and  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  among  them)  who  remembered  Thoreau.6 
Thoreauvians  will  always  be  indebted  to  Gleason  for  his  careful  research  in 
preparing  the  map  of  Thoreau  localities  included  in  Volume  20  of  the  Manuscript 
Edition  of  Thoreau' s  writings. 

Gleason 's  Life 

The  story  of  Gleason' s  negatives  begins  with  the  photographer's  life.7 
Born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  June  5,  1855,  Gleason  was  educated  at 
Williams  College  (Class  of  1877),  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1878-1879), 
and  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (graduated  1882).  His  first  career  was  in 
the  Congregational  ministry,  to  which  he  was  ordained  in  1887.  He  served  as 
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minister  in  Pelican  Rapids,  Minnesota,  from  1883  to  1885,  pastor  at  the  Como 
Avenue  Church  in  Minneapolis  from  1885  to  1 888,  and  then,  for  over  a  decade,  as 
a  supply  minister.  From  1888  to  1899,  he  edited  and  contributed  to  the  Northwest 
Congregationalist  (later  known  as  The  Kingdom).  In  1899,  he  made  a  major  life 
change,  permanently  retiring  from  the  ministry  and  taking  up  photography  as  his 
primary  occupation.  He  practiced  this  second  vocation  right  up  to  his  death  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  October  of  1937.  It  has  been  stated  and  restated  that 
poor  health  precipitated  Gleason's  change  of  profession.  However,  according  to 
Burton  W.  Jones,  Gleason's  nephew,  it  was  related  rather  to  difficulties  with  his 
church.8 

Gleason  moved  back  to  Massachusetts  and  began  to  make  photographic 
trips  to  Concord  in  the  fall  of  1899.  Although  Concord  provided  only  one  of 
Gleason's  many  subjects,  it  drew  him  back  again  and  again  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  photographed  many  locations  repeatedly,  from  different  angles,  in 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  at  different  times  of  the  day.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  thoughtful,  coherent  photographic  documentation  of  the 
Concord  landscape  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Three  Gleason  images  were  used  for  the  1902  Goodspeed  edition  of 
Channing's  Thoreau  the  Poet-Naturalist,  which  included  Sidney  Smith  etchings 
from  the  photographs.  The  Boston  publishing  firm  of  Houghton  Mifflin  asked 
Gleason  to  provide  photographs  for  its  twenty-volume  1906  Walden  and  Manu- 
script Editions  of  Thoreau 's  writings.  Gleason's  work  illustrated  Houghton  Mifflin's 
1917  Through  the  Year  with  Thoreau.  But  Gleason's  interest  in  Thoreau  and 
Concord,  it  is  quite  clear,  extended  beyond  any  publishing  involvements.  The 
photographer  shot  Concord  images  for  his  own  purposes  as  well,  among  them  the 
compiling  of  albums  and  the  preparation  of  illustrated  slide  shows.  The  Concord 
Free  Public  Library  owns  two  series  of  albums  of  Concord  images  (a  total  of 
twelve  volumes)  compiled  by  Gleason,  as  well  as  Gleason's  hand-colored  lantern 
slides  for  his  illustrated  lecture  "Thoreau' s  Country:  Old  Concord  and  Its  Beauty." 

On  May  24,  1917,  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  sponsored  a  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Thoreau' s  birth,  held  at  MIT's 
Huntington  Hall.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  reminisced  about  Thoreau,  after  which 
Gleason  showed  "a  series  of  colored  views,  taken  in  Concord,  illustrating  many  of 
Thoreau' s  nature-descriptions."9 

Gleason  himself  provided  insight  into  his  affinity  for  Thoreau.  He  wrote 
in  his  preface  to  Through  the  Year  with  Thoreau:  "Nothing  more  deeply  impresses 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  reads  Thoreau' s  Journal  sympathetically,  espe- 
cially if  that  reading  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  than 
the  conviction  that  Thoreau  possessed  a  profoundly  religious  nature.  He  would 
not  have  chosen  the  adjective,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  his  walks  afield 
were  to  him  religious  excursions,  seasons  of  communication  with  the  Unseen."10 
Both  Thoreau  and  Gleason  responded  to  the  landscape  with  a  spirituality  evident 
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in  the  work  of  each.  Both  achieved  and  expressed  this  spirituality  through  careful 
attention  to  minute  physical  details.  Moreover,  despite  a  transcendent  personal 
sense  of  the  divine,  both  found  themselves  at  odds  with  institutional  religion. 
Gleason  wrote  of  Thoreau,  "Notwithstanding  his  misjudged  criticism  of  the 
church  .  .  .  ,  he  possessed  a  creed  of  his  own."11  This  comment  may  well  have 
reflected  his  own  experience  at  the  Como  Avenue  Church  in  Minneapolis. 

Gleason  was  important  in  the  national  park  movement12  as  well  as  in  the 
early  interpretation  of  Thoreau.  Appointed  Interior  Department  inspector  by 
Stephen  Mather  (first  director  of  the  National  Park  Service  on  its  establishment  in 
1916,  Gleason' s  close  friend,  and  the  subject  of  some  of  his  photographs),  he 
made  expeditions  to  photograph  the  country's  established  national  parks  and  areas 
under  consideration  as  possible  parklands.  Loaded  down  by  the  quantity  of  heavy 
equipment  and  supplies  that  necessarily  accompanied  an  early  twentieth  century 
photographer,13  he  traveled  to  the  Rockies,  the  Sierras,  Yellowstone,  Bryce  and 
Zion  Canyons,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Pacific  coast,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Alaska. 
He  also  photographed  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Gleason' s  1921  Yellowstone  images 
were  used  to  protect  the  park  from  irrigation  interests;  others  were  used  by  Mather 
in  recommending  the  creation  of  new  parks.14  The  long  journey  of  Gleason' s 
negatives  began  on  location  with  the  photographer.  Treacherous  peaks,  unpaved 
roads,  and  bad  weather  posed  the  first  hazards  that  threatened  the  survival  of  his 
complete  body  of  work. 

Gleason' s  western  photographs  were  used  in  lectures  by  Mather,  by  the 
Park  Service,  and  by  Gleason  himself.  A  printed  listing  of  illustrated  lectures  that 
Gleason  offered  ("For  terms,  etc.,  address  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  83  Pinckney  St., 
Boston,  Mass.")15  included  thirty-three  programs,  among  them  "Our  Great  Na- 
tional Parks,"  "Yellowstone  Park,"  "Yosemite  Park  and  the  Big  Trees,"  "Glacier 
Park,"  "Mt.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  Parks,"  and  "Rocky  Mountain  and  Mesa 
Verde  Parks."  In  1908,  he  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled  "Glories  of  the 
Sierras"  to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  Boston.  Gleason  gave  lectures  not 
only  on  Concord  and  Thoreau  and  on  the  national  parks,  but  also  on  the  other 
subjects  of  his  photography — on  John  Muir,  on  the  Spanish  missions  of  Califor- 
nia, and  on  the  trees  and  wild  flowers  of  New  England,  for  example. 

Some  of  Gleason' s  photographs  appeared  in  National  Geographic}6 
some  illustrated  the  writings  of  John  Muir.  Gleason  was  a  friend  of  Luther 
Burbank,  whose  horticultural  experiments  he  photographed  and  presented  in  an 
illustrated  lecture.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  he  was  photographer  for  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  Boston.  In  addition  to  his  albums  of  Concord  scenes,  he  also 
compiled  images  of  other  places — Mount  Monadnock  and  Mount  Desert  Island, 
for  instance — into  albums. 

During  Gleason' s  lifetime,  the  photographer  obviously  consulted  his 
negative  file  frequently  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  His  meticulous  organization  of 
this  file,  so  evident  from  the  carefully  numbered,  labeled,  and  dated  enclosures 
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bearing  his  handwriting,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  go  through  his  work  to  select 
images  for  lecture  or  publication  with  minimal  handling  of  the  negatives  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  historical  photograph  collection  that  is  so  well 
identified.  Such  identification  significantly  enhances  the  research  value  of  a 
collection. 

The  Collection  at  the  A.  D.  Handy  Company 

Some  time  between  Gleason's  death  in  1937  and  Roland  Robbins's 
acquisition  of  the  negatives  a  decade  later,  Gleason's  entire  working  file — some 
eight  thousand  negatives — came  into  possession  of  the  A.  D.  Handy  Company,  a 
photographic  service  in  Boston  that  is  still  in  existence  today.  Because  Gleason 
and  his  wife,  Lulu  Rounds  Gleason,  had  no  children,  it  would  appear  that  surviv- 
ing family  members  placed  them  with  Handy.  Although  he  documented  his  own 
acquisition  of  the  negatives  as  fully  as  he  could,17  Roland  Robbins  was  never  able 
to  answer  the  question  of  exactly  how  the  Handy  Company  had  come  to  own 
them. 

The  A.  D.  Handy  Company  was  founded  in  1887  in  South  Boston  by 
Albeit  D.  Handy.  Around  1900,  the  company  moved  to  Bromfield  Street  in 
Boston.  The  company  specialized  in  making  and  renting  out  lantern  slides  for 
travel  lectures  and,  over  the  decades,  accumulated  many  thousands  of  glass 
slides.18  Albert  Handy  was  a  friend  of  Austin  T.  Kempton,  minister  of  the 
Broadway  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge  and  slide-lecturer  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects— Hiawatha,  Myles  Standish,  the  Holy  Land,  the  "Western  Wonderlands." 

About  1927,  Kempton  became  acquainted  with  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Sr. 
He  asked  MacDonald  to  run  slides  at  one  of  his  lectures,  and  MacDonald  agreed. 
Kempton  later  told  Handy  of  MacDonald' s  help.  In  1928,  Handy  consequently 
asked  MacDonald  to  run  the  projector  for  him  at  a  Boston  lecture.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  number  of  lectures  at  which  MacDonald  assisted  Handy. 

Albert  Handy  died  in  1930.  Austin  Kempton  bought  the  company  from 
the  Handy  estate,  and  Ken  MacDonald  went  to  work  for  him.  MacDonald  left  the 
company  in  1932,  returned  in  1939.  His  brother  Hugh  worked  there  during  the 
period  when  Ken  was  away.  In  1947,  Ken  MacDonald  bought  the  business  from 
Kempton.  An  impending  1949  move  to  another  Bromfield  Street  address  prompted 
MacDonald  to  offer  Roland  Robbins  the  negatives  around  1947/1948. 

Ken  MacDonald,  Sr.,  believed  that  the  Gleason  negatives  came  into  the 
Handy  Company  between  1932  and  1939,  during  his  absence.  When  interviewed 
by  Robbins  in  1971,  he  said  that  he  had  never  met  Gleason.  He  doubted  that 
Gleason's  negatives  were  stored  at  Handy  when  he  left  in  1932.  When  questioned 
about  whether  he  thought  that  Gleason  owed  Handy  or  Kempton  money  and  had 
left  the  negatives  as  collateral,  he  said  that  he  knew  of  no  such  arrangement  and 
thought  the  possibility  unlikely.  He  thought  that  the  negatives  were  probably 
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brought  to  the  company  after  Gleason's  death  and  sold  to  Kempton. 

Today,  Ken  MacDonald,  Jr.,  runs  the  A.  D.  Handy  Company.  Ken 
MacDonald,  Sr.,  is  now  unable  to  pass  along  what  he  knows  of  the  story  of 
Gleason's  negatives.  Ken,  Jr.,  remembers  Roland  Robbins  well  but  can  offer  no 
additional  information  about  the  sojourn  of  the  Gleason  negatives  at  Handy.  He 
believes  that  there  is  no  documentation  in  company  records  to  shed  light  on  the 
matter. 

Did  Gleason  know  Handy  or  Kempton?  Did  he  himself  store  his  nega- 
tives at  the  Handy  Company?  Did  some  member  of  his  family  place  the  negatives 
there  after  the  photographer's  death?  Additional  research  is  necessary  to  answer 
these  questions,  which  may  ultimately  remain  unanswered. 

In  any  case,  Ken  MacDonald,  Sr.,  was  clear  on  one  point.  Before  the 
Gleason  negatives  were  passed  on  to  Roland  Robbins,  they  had  remained  intact  at 
A.  D.  Handy.  The  collection  was  used  once,  to  make  some  prints  for  New  Yorker 
Daniel  Bernstein,  an  early  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  to  give  to  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  Robbins  puzzled  over  how  Bernstein  might  have  known  that 
the  collection  was  with  the  Handy  Company — another  as  yet  unanswered  ques- 
tion. But  Ken  MacDonald,  Sr.,  was  certain  that  no  portion  of  the  negatives  left  the 
company  until  Robbins  took  them. 

Roland  Robbins 's  Ownership 

Roland  Robbins  entered  this  story  around  1947.  He  was  a  customer  of  the 
A.  D.  Handy  Company,  having  relied  on  its  services  to  process  photographs  taken 
during  his  excavation  of  Thoreau' s  Walden  cabin  in  1945.  Ken  MacDonald,  Sr., 
aware  of  Robbins 's  interest  in  Thoreau,  brought  the  Concord  and  Thoreau-related 
images  in  the  collection  to  his  attention.  Robbins  was  impressed.  Although  he  had 
not  been  in  the  market  for  a  photographic  collection,  he  could  not  turn  down 
MacDonald' s  offer  of  the  Concord  and  Thoreau  negatives  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  course  of  readying  for  the  1949  company  move,  MacDonald 
decided  simply  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  collection  to  Robbins.  So,  for  one 
hundred  dollars  altogether,  Roland  Robbins  obtained  one  of  the  richest  coherent 
photographic  archives  in  the  country,  an  amazing  eight  thousand  well-identified 
negatives  by  a  photographer  of  national  significance. 

At  the  time  Robbins  acquired  the  Gleason  collection,  he  was  entering  a 
very  active  period  of  his  life.  Donald  Linebaugh  has  written,  "From  the  late  1940s 
to  the  early  1960s,  Robbins  performed  pioneering  work  at  a  series  of  important 
sites,  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  in  Saugus,  Massachusetts,  the  Jefferson  birthplace  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Philipsburg  Manor  Upper  Mills  in  Tarrytown,  New  York."19 
Understandably,  while  his  career  as  an  archaeologist  flourished,  the  Gleason 
collection  necessarily  took  a  back  seat.  Although  Robbins  worked  intermittently 
at  organizing  and  cataloging  the  Gleasons  during  quiet  periods,20  he  was  not  able 
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seriously  to  promote  the  collection  until  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s.  Indeed,  the 
large  and  complex  windfall  that  had  come  his  way  must  at  times  have  seemed 
more  a  white  elephant  than  a  national  treasure.  Within  a  few  years  of  acquiring  the 
negatives,  he  sought  at  least  twice  to  sell  off  groups  of  them  to  potential  buyers 
with  interests  in  specific  subject  areas  documented  in  the  collection. 

In  1953,  Robbins  communicated  through  Henry  A.  Laughlin  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  Corporation  his  desire  to  sell  the 
Gleason  negatives  used  to  illustrate  the  1906  edition  of  Thoreau's  journal  and  the 
other  Concord  and  Thoreau-related  images  as  well.21  Houghton  Mifflin  had  no 
interest  in  the  negatives.  Robbins  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  in  Concord. 

The  Trustees  considered  the  offer,  discussed  what  they  were  willing  to 
pay,  and  decided  in  the  end  to  purchase  what  Robbins  described  as  six  hundred 
twenty-five  negatives  of  "Concord  scenes,  people,  historic  houses,  et  cetera,"  but 
not  the  illustrations  for  the  1906  journal.  In  actuality,  Robbins  turned  over  to  the 
Library  more  than  seven  hundred  negatives.  The  January  12,  1955,  entry  in  the 
Corporation  clerk's  records  noted  that  Robbins  had  accepted  the  Library's  offer  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  group.22  With  this  sale,  Robbins  recouped  what  he  had 
paid  Ken  MacDonald  essentially  for  the  entire  collection  of  negatives. 

Toward  the  end  of  1954,  Robbins  left  thirteen  boxes  of  Gleason' s  images 
of  North  and  South  Shore  gardens,  New  England  flower  shows,  and  flower 
exhibitions  with  Concord  resident  and  Thoreau  Society  member  and  officer 
Gladys  Hosmer.  Mrs.  Hosmer  was  to  find  appropriate  "sources  for  their  dis- 
posal."23 She  never  did  find  new  homes  for  these  negatives.  Robbins  finally 
retrieved  them  from  her  in  December  of  1963.24 

These  two  early  transactions  reveal  Robbins' s  characteristically  relaxed 
approach  to  stewardship  of  the  Gleason  collection.  Although  later  letters  indicate 
that  he  understood  that  it  was  preferable  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  collection 
as  a  whole,  he  always  considered  the  sale  of  portions  of  it  a  possibility.  Moreover, 
he  freely  dispensed  Gleason' s  wooden  boxes  of  negatives  for  long  periods  of  time 
to  publishers,  photographers,  potential  buyers,  and  others  without  careful  docu- 
mentation of  which  or  even  of  how  many  original  negatives  he  was  lending.  The 
collection  was,  in  fact,  his  personal  property.  He  had  unquestionably  saved  it  from 
an  uncertain  fate  with  the  Handy  Company.  He  devoted  such  time  as  he  could 
spare  to  putting  it  in  order  and  preparing  inventories.  He  approached  its  ownership 
as  conscientiously  as  he  could.  Over  time,  however,  as  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Gleason 's  work  grew  and  consequent  use  of  the  collection  increased, 
Robbins  came  to  understand  the  full  magnitude  of  his  responsibility  to  the  collec- 
tion and  the  limitations  that  private  ownership  placed  upon  its  care  and  manage- 
ment. 

Outside  interest  in  the  collection  picked  up  slowly  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  In  1959,  Robbins  received  a  request  from  Horizon  for  a  Walden  image  to 
accompany  an  article  on  the  changing  American  landscape.  The  Spring  1965 
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Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  included  a  brief  announcement  of  a  Gleason  exhibition 
from  Robbins's  collection,  prepared  by  Frank  Bramley,  to  be  mounted  at  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library  for  the  1965  annual  meeting.  (Robbins  was  Thoreau 
Society  president  at  the  time.)  In  1967,  Home  Garden  ran  an  eight-page  piece 
containing  excerpts  from  Thoreau' s  writings  and  eleven  Gleason  images. 

Correspondence  and  notes  from  the  1960s  show  that  Robbins  was  ac- 
tively thinking  about  the  disposition  of  the  Gleason  collection.  In  1963,  he 
recorded  that  Elliott  Allison  had  volunteered  to  catalog  the  Thoreau  illustrations  in 
preparation  for  their  possible  donation  to  the  Thoreau  Society.25  For  whatever 
reason,  the  gift  was  never  made.  On  June  4,  1968,  he  wrote  Carroll  C.  Calkins  of 
Home  Garden  that  he  had  received  an  offer  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  entire 
collection.26  On  June  17,  he  reported  to  Calkins,  "Since  writing  to  you  on  June  4th 
my  situation  has  altered  considerably  and  my  consideration  for  the  possible 
disposition  of  my  Gleason  collection  has  been  dropped.  I  plan  to  continue  catalog- 
ing the  collection  during  the  coming  winter."27 

The  late  1960s  marked  a  turning  point.  Roland  Robbins  began  aggres- 
sively to  bring  Gleason' s  images  to  the  attention  of  all  who  might  assist  him  in 
arranging  for  their  care,  display,  and  publication.  He  became  a  skillful,  entrepre- 
neurial promoter  of  the  collection,  creating  in  the  process  a  considerable  demand 
for  it.  By  the  late  1970s,  he  no  longer  vacillated  in  expressing  his  intention  to  sell. 
In  1978,  he  wrote  to  Carol  Orr  of  the  Princeton  University  Press,  "The  entire 
collection  will  go  to  a  buyer  that  will  pay  my  estate  five-thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  twenty  years."28  By  this  point,  albums  of  Gleason  prints  were  starting  to 
appear  at  auction  and  selling  for  high  prices.29 

From  the  late  1960s  until  his  ultimate  sale  of  the  collection  in  1980, 
Robbins  corresponded  extensively  with  photographers,  publishers,  editors,  cura- 
tors, academics — anyone  who  might  provide  information  about  grants  for  organi- 
zation, cataloging,  and  reformatting  the  images  or  who  was  in  a  position  to 
publicize  or  make  use  of  them.  In  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  that  make  me 
ponder  destiny,  Stephen  G.  Perrin,  my  uncle,  was  among  those  who  helped 
Robbins  increase  public  awareness  and  appreciation  of  Gleason' s  work. 

In  1967/1968,  Steve  Perrin — now  an  environmentalist  and  author  in 
Maine — was  a  photographer  and  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Review  of  Photography. 
He  recalls  first  meeting  Roland  Robbins  in  1967.30  Interested  in  Thoreau  and 
aware  of  Robbins's  excavation  of  the  Walden  cabin  site,  he  contacted  Robbins. 
When  Robbins  learned  of  Perrin' s  knowledge  of  photography,  he  introduced  him 
to  the  Gleason  collection,  which  was  stored  in  the  basement  of  his  home  in 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  Perrin  examined  the  collection  and  took  some  of  the 
negatives  away  with  him  in  order  to  print  them  for  Robbins.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  Gleason' s  Cape  Cod  work.  (Perrin' s  prints  were  included  in  the  1971 
Barre  Publishers  edition  of  Thoreau 's  Cape  Cod,  with  the  Early  Photographs  of 
Herbert  W.  Gleason.31) 
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On  Robbins's  behalf,  Steve  Perrin  wrote  a  letter  about  the  Gleason 
collection  to  John  Szarkowski,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Photography  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  Szarkowski  admired  the  sample  images  that 
Perrin  had  sent  him.  In  a  letter  to  Perrin,  he  commented  on  how  daunting  the  task 
of  getting  "the  material  in  condition  to  be  seen  and  studied"  would  be.32  Appar- 
ently aware  of  Robbins's  possible  interest  in  the  sale  of  some  or  all  of  the 
negatives,  he  went  on:  "I  should  think  it  a  great  misfortune  if  the  Thoreau  related 
plates  were  separated  from  the  balance  of  the  collection.  Gleason  was  apparently  a 
photographer  who  was  both  very  typical  of  his  time,  and  more  than  usually 
talented.  Few  such  collections  have  survived  in  their  entirety,  and  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  be  able  to  study  his  work  as  a  whole."33  Robbins  was 
mindful  of  the  soundness  of  Szarkowski' s  curatorial  argument  for  preserving  the 
archival  integrity  of  the  Gleason  negatives,  but  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his 
growing  conviction  that  he  would  eventually  have  to  sell  the  collection  one  way  or 
another.  Through  the  1970s,  he  no  longer  questioned  whether  or  not  he  would  sell 
the  collection,  but  rather  how — as  a  whole,  or  in  subject-related  groups. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  Robbins  provided  images  for  a  number  of  publi- 
cations in  addition  to  the  1971  Barre  Thoreau 's  Cape  Cod.  Under  his  ownership, 
photographs  from  his  Gleason  negatives  were  used  in  the  definitive  Princeton 
University  Press  volumes  The  Illustrated  Walden  (1973)  and  The  Illustrated 
Maine  Woods  (1974),  in  George  Crossette's  The  Western  Wilderness  of  North 
America  (Barre  Publishers,  1972),  in  the  beautiful  Sierra  Club  publication  Thoreau 
Country  (1975),  consisting  of  passages  from  Thoreau  accompanying  Gleason 
shots,  in  William  F.  Robinson's  A  Certain  Slant  of  Light  (1980),  and  in  periodical 
publications  as  well.  Robbins  had  also  agreed  to  provide  photographs  for  other 
Thoreau  titles  to  be  published  by  the  Princeton  University  Press. 

Stephen  Perrin  and  John  Szarkowski  were  only  two  of  Robbins's  many 
contacts  about  the  Gleason  collection  during  this  period.  The  Robbins-Mills 
Gleason  Papers  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  the  Roland  Robbins 
Papers  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  include  correspondence  with  Herbert  S.  Bailey  and 
Carol  Orr  of  the  Princeton  University  Press;  David  H.  Wallace  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  Gene  M.  Gressley,  Director  of  the  Western  History  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  Laramie;  John  Mitchell,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Sierra 
Club  Books,  and  his  successor  Jon  Beckman;  Herbert  Michelman  of  Crown 
Publishers;  Charles  W.  Mann,  Curator  of  Rare  Books  and  Special  Collections  at 
Penn  State;  Cliff  Ackley,  Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  Ansel  Adams;  regarding  the  Canadian  images,  Maynard  Gertler  of 
Harvest  House  in  Montreal,  Dr.  Harvey  Buckmaster  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  and 
Sheilagh  Jameson  of  the  Glenbow  Museum  in  Calgary;  Lawrence  S.  Nahm, 
Curator-Librarian  at  the  Yosemite  Museum;  William  F.  Robinson;  Ronald  Johnson 
of  Barre  Publishers;  Dale  Schwie;  and  many  others.  Robbins's  files  overflow  with 
Gleason-related  letters. 
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Robbins's  energetic  efforts  to  raise  both  awareness  and  use  of  the  Gleason 
negatives  coincided  fortuitously  with  a  rising  interest  in  environmentalism  during 
the  1970s.  There  was  an  increased  demand  for  landscape  illustrations  for  publica- 
tions in  related  subject  areas.  That  demand  certainly  fostered  Robbins's  success  at 
marketing  the  Gleasons.  His  papers  reveal  that  he  netted  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  reproduction  fees  during  his  final  decade  of  owning  the  collection. 

As  Robbins  created  a  Gleason  renaissance,  the  negatives  underwent 
intense  handling,  which  left  its  mark  on  their  order  and  condition.  However  well 
Gleason' s  original  order  may  have  been  preserved  by  the  Handy  Company, 
however  hard  Robbins  worked  to  maintain  the  photographer's  chronological 
arrangement  of  his  work,  the  negatives  were  disturbed  repeatedly  as  people 
perused  them  in  Robbins's  basement  and  as  Robbins  pulled  batches  of  them  to 
make  prints  to  send  to  his  various  business  associates  and  contacts.  The  absence  of 
photointermediates  for  most  of  the  collection  meant  that  there  was  no  way  to  look 
at  quantities  of  images  without  consulting  the  original  negatives. 

Moreover,  the  photographic  enclosures  that  Gleason  had  so  painstak- 
ingly prepared  for  his  negatives  were  acidic.  They  began  to  deteriorate  and 
crumble.  Robbins  found  it  necessary  to  transfer  some  of  the  negatives  into  new 
envelopes,  copying  Gleason' s  identifying  information  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
This  was  time-consuming  work. 

Most  seriously,  even  before  Robbins  acquired  the  collection,  it  had  been 
subjected  to  uncontrolled  and  unfavorable  environmental  conditions.  Glass  plate 
negatives  are  tough.  However,  the  Gleason  collection  consists  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cellulose  nitrate  negatives,  which,  if  poorly  stored,  lose  image,  deteriorate, 
and  gradually  become  a  fire  hazard  over  time.  Although  Robbins  seems  not  to 
have  broached  the  issue  in  his  letters  and  notes,  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
nitrate  negatives  in  the  collection  must  have  caused  him  some  concern. 

As  diligently  as  he  worked  to  prepare  inventories  of  the  images  in  the 
Gleason  collection,  Robbins  was  never  able  to  produce  a  complete  listing  of  every 
image.  There  was  simply  not  enough  spare  time  in  his  life  to  accomplish  the  full 
archival  description  of  over  seven  thousand  images  (the  original  eight  thousand 
minus  the  seven  hundred  he  had  sold  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  in  1954). 
Indeed,  some  of  Robbins's  letters  during  the  1970s  lament  the  amount  of  time, 
money,  and  commitment  necessary  to  preserve,  gain  intellectual  control  over,  and 
provide  access  to  Gleason' s  work.  Even  as  he  mined  the  collection  for  publishable 
images,  the  long-term  future  of  the  collection  was  increasingly  a  concern.  In  1972, 
William  and  Barbara  Ho  warm  prepared  excellent  inventories  of  both  the  Thoreau 
illustrations  in  Robbins's  Gleason  collection  and  of  the  approximately  seven 
hundred  Gleason  images  of  Concord  in  the  Special  Collections  of  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  But  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  same  attention  to  all  parts  of 
the  collection. 

Some  of  Robbins's  contacts  expressed  anxiety  about  the  Gleasons.  Herbert 
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S.  Bailey  of  the  Princeton  University  Press  wrote  Robbins  in  October  of  1978, 
"Sometimes  I  worry  about  the  Gleasons,  a  collection  which,  as  you  know,  I  would 
like  to  see  in  a  museum.  I  know  you  agree  that  ultimately  it  should  be  in  a  museum 
where  it  would  be  permanently  cared  for  and  made  available."34 

By  1978,  Robbins,  at  age  seventy,  felt  some  urgency  to  sell  the  Gleason 
negatives.  For  about  ten  years,  he  had  earned  significant  income  from  the  collec- 
tion, recovering  his  initial  investment  many  times  over.  His  letters  show  mixed 
feelings  about  how  to  approach  the  sale  of  the  negatives.  As  he  wrote  to  Gene 
Gressley,  he  wanted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ensure  the  "proper  future  of  Gleason' s 
work."35  On  the  other  hand,  selling  the  negatives  for  as  much  as  they  could  fetch 
on  the  market  would  ensure  financial  security.  It  increasingly  seemed  to  him  that 
trying  to  sell  the  collection  in  segments  was  more  likely  to  accomplish  both 
desired  ends:  "For  years  my  mind  was  set  on  selling  the  Gleason  collection  intact. 
But  now  ...  I  am  swinging  toward  the  thought  of  having  the  numerous  subject 
interests  of  Gleason  permanently  filed  with  archives  specializing  in  that  subject 
[sic]."36  In  1979,  consequently,  he  sold  the  Canadian  negatives  to  the  Glenbow 
Museum  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

In  July  of  1980,  Robbins  wrote  frankly  to  William  F.  Robinson  (author  of 
A  Certain  Slant  of  Light),  "I  am  more  seriously  pursuing  the  sale  of  the  Gleason 
collection.  .  .  .  /  have  to,  after  owning  it  for  nearly  35  years.  ...  I  find  it  best  to 
break  the  collection  up."37  But  unexpectedly,  the  hoped-for  buyer  of  the  entire 
collection  came  along  just  in  time. 

Mills  and  Conover  Buy  the  Negatives 

Nick  Mills  and  his  wife  Heather  Conover  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts, 
who  knew  Roland  Robbins,  approached  him  about  purchasing  the  remainder  of 
the  collection.  The  Glenbow  Museum  (which  had  bought  the  Canadian  negatives) 
and  the  University  of  Wyoming  Western  History  Research  Center  (which  was 
interested  in  the  western  negatives)  had  provided  Robbins  with  a  per-negative 
value.  Robbins  was  therefore  able  to  document  that  his  asking  price  reflected 
current  market  value  for  the  collection.  Mills  and  Conover  accepted  his  price  as 
fair.  Roland  Robbins,  who  had  essentially  stumbled  upon  the  collection,  sold  it  to 
Mills  and  Conover  in  1980  for  one  thousand  times  what  he  had  originally  paid. 

During  their  joint  ownership  of  the  Gleason  collection,  Nick  Mills  and 
Heather  Conover  moved  the  negatives  several  times,  first  to  their  home  in  Hingham, 
then  to  Hull,  then  to  Charlestown.  Like  Robbins.  they  actively  sought  to  deal  with 
the  problems  and  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  collection.  They  transferred 
negatives  from  old,  damaged  enclosures  to  new  ones,  they  worked  at  the  endless 
job  of  cataloging,  and  they  investigated  avenues  for  publication.  They  kept  in 
touch  with  some  of  Robbins 's  earlier  contacts  regarding  the  collection.  They 
corresponded  with  Herbert  S.  Bailey  of  the  Princeton  University  Press,  with  Gene 
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Gressley  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  with  Ted  Hartwell  of  the  Minneapolis 
Museum  of  Art  (who  had  been  interested  in  the  Minnesota  negatives  when 
Robbins  owned  the  collection),  and  with  John  Porter  Bloom,  successor  to  Lawrence 
R.  Murphy  as  editor  of  The  Pacific  Historian. 

Mills  and  Conover  provided  Gleason  photographs  for  the  Princeton 
University  Press  publication  The  Illustrated  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  (1983).  They  issued  calendars  with  Gleason  images  in  1982  and  1983.  But, 
as  a  relatively  young  couple,  they  did  not  have  the  experience,  the  wide  web  of 
connections,  and  the  promotional  drive  and  flair  that  had  aided  Robbins  during  his 
final  decade  of  owning  the  Gleason  negatives. 

A  photographer  himself,  Nick  Mills  felt  a  strong  emotional  attachment  to 
the  collection  and  a  desire  to  do  right  by  it.  Despite  their  feeling  for  the  collection, 
however,  the  sobering  magnitude  of  what  they  had  taken  on  soon  dawned  on  Mills 
and  Conover.  In  a  February,  1982  letter  to  Gene  Gressley,  Heather  Conover  wrote: 
"[0]ur  progress  in  the  cataloguing  and  preservation  of  the  negatives  has  been 
slow.  Both  Nick  and  I  have  had  other  full-time  responsibilities.  .  .  .  Until  we 
complete  the  cataloguing  and  preservation  work,  we  can  not  make  the  photo- 
graphs available  to  museums,  researchers,  photohistorians,  etc.  But  in  order  to  do 
this  work  we  need  time  and  money."38  Having  paid  market  value  for  the  negatives, 
they  must  have  felt  pressure  to  make  some  return  on  their  investment.  Although 
they  had  been  genuinely  delighted  to  acquire  the  collection,  they.  too.  eventually 
considered  selling  negatives.  In  1989,  Mills  and  Conover  sold  most  of  the  Yosemite 
negatives  to  the  Yosemite  Museum,  a  transaction  for  which  Roland  Robbins  had 
earlier  paved  the  way. 

Understanding  that  it  was  archivally  destructive  to  continue  selling  off 
the  collection  piece  by  piece,  around  1993  they  began  looking  for  a  buyer  for  all 
the  remaining  negatives  (about  fifty-nine  hundred).  They  approached  several 
institutions  and  organizations,  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  among  them. 
Their  asking  price  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  far  beyond  the  means  of 
the  Library  and  evidently  beyond  the  resources  of  the  others  they  contacted.  Mills 
and  Conover  did  not  find  a  buyer. 

The  Collection  Comes  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 

Early  in  1997,  driven  by  an  impending  move  to  England,  Nick  Mills 
telephoned  me  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  I  had  succeeded  Marcia  Moss 
as  Curator  of  Special  Collections  late  in  1996,  just  a  few  months  earlier,  but  I 
knew  who  Mills  was  and  understood  the  significance  of  the  collection  he  held. 
When  Nick  said  that  he  needed  to  sell  the  negatives.  I  told  him  that  as  much  as  I 
wanted  them  for  the  Special  Collections,  I  could  not  offer  him  anything  like  their 
market  value.  Nevertheless,  he  wanted  to  talk,  so  we  set  up  an  appointment. 

I  met  Nick  Mills  in  Februarv  of  1997.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  Library,  I 
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felt  a  tremendous  sense  of  anticipation  that  did  not  abate  even  as  we  sat  down 
together.  I  could  not  shake  the  powerful  sense  that  the  Gleason  negatives  belonged 
in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  where  they  would  rejoin  the  seven  hundred 
negatives  purchased  from  Roland  Robbins  in  1954.  Nick  and  I  looked  at  Gleason 
albums  and  prints,  talked  about  Gleason' s  work  and  about  Robbins,  and  finally 
got  around  to  the  subject  of  money.  Library  Director  Barbara  Powell  and  I  had 
discussed  how  much  we  could  offer  for  the  Gleason  collection.  When  I  told  Nick 
that  the  most  I  could  come  up  with  was  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  he  surprised  me 
by  saying  that  he  would  consider  it,  and  that  it  just  might  be  enough. 

I  did  not  hear  from  Nick  Mills  again  for  several  months.  He  called  me  in 
May  of  1997.  He  had,  in  the  meantime,  contacted  one  or  two  other  potential 
buyers,  but  had  not  come  up  with  a  higher  bidder.  I  literally  could  not  catch  my 
breath  as  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  willing  to  sell  the  negatives  to  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library  at  the  amount  I  had  offered,  and,  by  the  way,  that  I  needed  to 
pick  them  up  right  away  because  he  was  emptying  his  house  in  Charlestown.  The 
Library  Corporation  quickly  voted  its  approval  of  the  purchase. 

I  will  never  forget  renting  a  Ryder  truck  with  Bob  Hall  (now  Technical 
Services  Associate  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library)  and  driving  to  Charlestown, 
where  we  carefully  navigated  the  maze  of  narrow  streets  that  led  to  Nick's 
townhouse.  We  went  up  and  down  the  makeshift  steps  to  the  basement,  hauling 
out  wooden  box  after  wooden  box  of  Gleason' s  negatives.  The  day  was  warm. 
Worried  about  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  nitrate  negatives,  we  turned  on  the  air 
conditioning  full  blast  and  let  the  truck  cool  down  before  heading  back  to  Con- 
cord. Some  weeks  after  the  negatives  were  transported  to  the  Library,  an  appraisal 
of  the  collection  was  done  and  a  bargain  purchase  agreement  with  Mills  and 
Conover  finalized. 

And  so,  forty-three  years  after  the  Library's  initial  purchase  of  negatives 
from  Roland  Robbins,  the  Special  Collections  became  the  permanent  home  of  all 
of  Gleason' s  negatives  except  the  Canadian  images  and  most  of  the  Yosemite 
images.  Bringing  this  magnificent  collection  to  Concord  has  given  me  a  profound 
sense  of  professional  satisfaction.  But  while  the  long  odyssey  of  the  negatives  to 
institutional  ownership  has  been  completed,  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  the  Robbins-Mills  Gleason  Collection.  The  collection's 
immense  potential  research  value  has  barely  been  tapped  and  will  remain  largely 
unrealized  until  I  am  able  to  accomplish  what  Robbins  and  Mills/Conover,  as 
private  owners,  could  not  do.  The  collection  must  be  systematically  organized  and 
arranged,  described  at  the  item  level  in  a  finding  aid,  cataloged  on-line,  and  the 
images  reformatted  to  permit  researcher  access  without  handling  of  the  originals. 
This  must  all  be  done  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  grant  funding  for  these  purposes, 
because  time  is  of  the  essence  in  saving  images  on  cellulose  nitrate  film.  Parts  of 
the  collection  have,  in  fact,  been  endangered. 

The  recent  organization,  arrangement,  description,  cataloging,  and  pres- 
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ervation  microfilming  of  the  Library's  1954  purchase  of  Concord  negatives  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  what  will  inevitably  be  the  much  larger  task  of  gaining  control 
over  and  preserving  the  close  to  six  thousand  negatives  in  the  Robbins-Mills 
Collection.  Funded  by  the  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commis- 
sion, this  project  generated  a  detailed  finding  aid  recording  Gleason's  own  cap- 
tions for  his  images,39  a  total  of  twenty-nine  MARC  records  (for  OCLC,  RLIN, 
and  the  Minuteman  Library  Network  data  base),  keyword  searchability  of  all  the 
captions,  and  continuous  tone  microfilm,  prepared  at  the  Northeast  Document 
Conservation  Center  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  of  all  images,  filmed  in  finding 
aid  order. 

Continuous  tone  microfilming  is  a  process  only  recently  perfected  and 
successfully  used  for  photographic  images.  It  was  not  a  reformatting  option  during 
Roland  Robbins's  ownership  of  the  negatives,  and  was  refined  only  late  in  Mills's 
and  Conover's  ownership.  Because  it  cost-effectively  captures  what  is  left  of 
deteriorating  images,  it  is  considered  a  good  preservation  medium  by  federal 
funding  agencies,  which  do  not  support  the  expensive  making  of  prints  of  all 
images  in  large  collections  of  photographic  negatives.  Moreover,  microfilm  adapts 
itself  to  scanning  as  well  as  do  prints.  (The  digitization  of  deteriorating  images 
without  the  preparation  of  a  photointermediate  is  not  an  acceptable  preservation 
choice.) 

Lessons  of  the  Odyssey 

As  much  as  Roland  Robbins,  Nick  Mills,  and  Heather  Conover  cared 
about  Gleason's  negatives  and  as  hard  as  they  worked  to  do  what  needed  doing  to 
protect  them  and  to  promote  their  use,  the  problems  associated  with  a  large  and 
complex  photographic  collection  are  simply  beyond  the  capabilities  of  most 
private  owners.  Such  collections  require  the  range  of  resources  that  only  an 
institution  can  provide — archivally  trained  staff,  climate-controlled  storage,  ad- 
equate funding  or  the  ability  to  obtain  grant  funding  for  specific  projects.  Without 
a  doubt,  Robbins  and  Mills/Conover  saved  the  Gleason  negatives  from  a  variety  of 
awful  scenarios,  and  were  ultimately  responsible  for  shepherding  them  into  appro- 
priate institutional  hands.  However,  decades  of  private  ownership  were  not  with- 
out cost  to  the  collection. 

From  a  curatorial  standpoint,  a  problem  arises  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  tendency  to  approach  private  collections  as  property  rather  than  as 
intellectual  resources.  Understanding  the  vast  difference  between  collector's,  or 
market,  value  and  research  value  is  crucial  to  the  well-being  of  a  challenging 
collection  like  the  Robbins-Mills  Collection.  Full  research  usefulness  cannot  be 
achieved  until  a  collection  has  been  organized,  identified,  documented,  adequately 
described,  and  physically  protected  from  the  damage  that  use  will  cause.  Respon- 
sible curatorship  demands  that  a  rich  collection  like  the  Robbins-Mills  be  ap- 
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proached  as  a  unified  whole  rather  than  as  an  accumulation  of  individual  parts. 
Private  ownership  of  such  a  collection  unavoidably  fosters  a  temptation  to  focus 
on  the  high  spots  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  Gleason  collection,  the  degree  to 
which  Gleason' s  work  has  been  approached  primarily  in  terms  of  individual 
images — as  possible  illustrations  for  books,  articles,  and  calendars — is  striking. 
This  limited  vision  of  the  collection  diminishes  its  true  value  and  importance.  No 
doubt  the  lack  of  full  organization  and  accessibility  has  encouraged  this  approach. 
I  think,  too,  that  it  results  from  a  common  inability  to  think  of  coherent  photo- 
graphic collections  as  primary  research  materials,  with  an  internal  integrity  much 
like  that  of  coherent  manuscript  collections.  In  any  organic  archival  collection,  the 
importance  of  individual  items  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  connection  to  the 
whole,  by  the  context  which  other  related  items  provide.  Moreover,  the  collection 
in  its  entirety  provides  insight  into  broader  topics  of  inquiry  than  individual  items 
can  illuminate. 

We  overlook  significant  information  in  focusing  too  much  on  the  indi- 
vidual items  in  a  photographic  collection  as  important  primarily  for  the  specific 
subjects  they  depict.  We  lose  this  information  altogether  when  a  coherent  collec- 
tion is  broken  up  on  the  basis  of  the  subject  matter  of  its  parts. 

Certainly,  the  biographer  of  Gleason  will  need  to  look  at  all  of  Gleason' s 
work  to  gain  an  accurate  understanding  of  his  technique  and  his  point  of  view.  The 
photohistorian  will  need  to  look  at  the  "big  picture"  as  well.  Anyone  who  really 
wants  a  clear  sense  of  what  Thoreau  meant  to  Gleason  and  of  Gleason' s  interpre- 
tation of  Thoreau  will  want  to  examine  thousands  of  images.  Environmentalists, 
students  of  the  landscape,  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  National  Park 
Service — all  will  need  to  consult  much  of  the  total  collection.  The  Robbins-Mills 
Gleason  Collection  will  yield  its  full  treasure  only  to  those  who  understand  this. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  a  little  too  mystical  about  this  collection,  I  confess 
that  I  have  wondered  about  my  coincidental  personal  connections  with  it  and  with 
Roland  Robbins — my  Uncle  Steve's  involvement  with  the  collection  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  my  meeting  Roland  Robbins  in  1968,  when,  as  a  fourteen  year  old 
student  in  the  public  school  system  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  I  unearthed  pieces 
of  pig  iron  at  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  blast  furnace  in  Ring  wood  State  Park 
under  his  direction.  Recently,  I  was  moved  by  the  story  of  a  much  earlier  family 
connection  related  to  me  by  my  Uncle  Steve.  In  1923,  Dorothy  Merchant  (later 
Dorothy  Perrin,  much  later  my  Grandmother  Perrin),  a  trained  geologist,  was  an 
intern  at  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine.  She  happened  to  be  at  Mount  Desert  at 
the  same  time  that  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason  was  there  to  take  photographs.  The 
encounter  left  a  strong  enough  impression  on  her  that  even  as  an  old  lady  she 
recalled  meeting  Gleason  in  her  youth. 

All  of  this  brings  to  mind  Roland  Robbins 's  comment  when  asked  about 
his  discovery  of  the  foundation  of  Thoreau' s  Walden  cabin.  Robbins  replied,  "Do 
I  think  he  [Thoreau]  wanted  me  to  find  it?  You're  damned  right  I  do!  I  think  he 
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wanted  me  to  stay  right  there  until  I  found  the  damned  thing!"40  I  can  relate  to 
Robbins's  sense  of  a  larger  force  at  work.  On  a  somewhat  less  visionary  level,  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  broader  perspective  is  needed  to  do  justice  to  what  the 
Gleason  collection  is  and  what  it  might  be. 
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CFPL. 

32  John  Szarkowski  to  Stephen  G.  Perrin,  January  31,  1968,  Robbins-Mills  Gleason 
Papers,  CFPL. 

33  Szarkowski  to  Perrin,  January  31,  1968. 

34  Herbert  S.  Bailey  to  Roland  Robbins,  October  20,  1978,  Gleason  boxes,  Roland 
Robbins  Papers,  Henley  Library,  Thoreau  Institute. 

35  Roland  Robbins  to  Gene  Gressley,  January  3,  1978,  Gleason  boxes,  Roland  Robbins 
Papers,  Henley  Library,  Thoreau  Institute. 

36  Robbins  to  Gressley,  January  3,  1978. 

37  Roland  Robbins  to  William  F.  Robinson,  July  2,  1980,  Gleason  boxes,  Roland 
Robbins  Papers,  Henley  Library,  Thoreau  Institute. 

38  Heather  Conover  to  Gene  Gressley,  February  10,  1982,  Robbins-Mills  Gleason  Pa- 
pers, CFPL. 

39  The  information  on  the  enclosures  themselves  was  used  in  creating  the  finding  aid,  in 
conjunction  with  the  1972  inventory  of  the  collection  prepared  by  William  and 
Barbara  Howarth.  The  finding  aid  may  be  used  in  the  Library,  or  consulted  on-line  at: 
<www.concordnet.org>,  then  click  onto  Library,  then  onto  Special  Collections,  then 
onto  Selected  Finding  Aids,  then  onto  Robbins  Collection. 

40  Frederick  Turner,  Spirit  of  Place:  The  Making  of  an  American  Literary  Landscape 
(San  Francisco:  Sierra  Club  Books,  1989),  48. 
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Brook  in  woods  at  Barrett's  Mill  Pond,  Concord,  May  27, 1900 
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(Top)  Fish  wharf,  with  flakes  [for  drying  fish],  Provincetown  (Cape  Cod), 
October  22,  1903.  (Bottom)  Shipwreck,  Monterey,  California,  May  30,  1909. 


(Top)  Steamer  "Queen"  at  dock,  Sitka,  Alaska,  with  native  canoes,  copied  June 
16, 1925.  (Bottom)  Deck  of  steamship  "Queen,"  Sitka,  Alaska,  August  30, 1901. 


(Top)  Bond  Street,  toward  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February 
17,  1921.  (Bottom)  Logging  train  on  trestle,  Alger  Camp  #1,  Knife  River, 
Minnesota,  February  8,  1899. 


(Top)  Up  Shoshone  Canyon,  auto  coming  out  of  tunnel,  Cody  Road,  Yellowstone 
Park,  September  4,  1917.  (Bottom)  Cowlitz  Chimneys,  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  August  21, 1917. 


William  Ellery  Channing  the  Younger  at  age  sixty 
Courtesy  of  Willard  P.  Fuller,  Jr. 


Letters  and  (Poems  from  T.CCery  Channing 
to  fanny  Cummings,  1880—1882 

Joel  Myerson  and  Susan  M.  Stone 


Ellery  Channing  has  long  been  known  as  a  poet,  a  friend  and  biographer 
of  Thoreau's,  an  irascible  sort  of  person  who  nonetheless  was  friends  with 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  the  not-very-good  husband  of  Margaret  Fuller' s  sister 
Ellen,  a  newspaperman,  and — through  the  medium  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  whose 
house  he  spent  his  last  years — a  chronicler  of  the  Transcendentalist  movement. 
What  is  less  known  is  that  throughout  his  life  Channing  eagerly  sought  the 
personal  and  epistolary  friendship  of  women.  The  letters  below,  here  printed  for 
the  first  time,  help  document  a  previously  unknown  friendship  of  this  sort.1 

Channing 's  friends  were  among  the  first  to  admit  his  many  caprices.  He 
reminded  Margaret  Fuller  "of  a  great  genius  with  a  little  wretched  boy  trotting 
beside  him."2  Francis  Dedmond  attributes  some  of  Channing' s  personal  flaws  to 
the  "demands"  and  "designs"  in  "those  most  interesting  of  all  his  friendships — 
those  that  were  the  product  of  his  search  for  the  idealized  woman  that  he  could 
safely  idolize  and  who  would  bring  to  him  the  charm,  grace,  and  spiritual  beauty 
so  singularly  lacking  in  his  own  life."3  Ellen  Fuller  had  not  done  this,  and  he  drove 
her  away  from  home  with  his  outbursts.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Channing  had 
numerous  lovers;  rather,  his  search  for  companionship  is  contained  in  his  letters  to 
his  female  acquaintances — letters,  as  Dedmond  says,  that  "chronicle  his  omni- 
present need  for  feminine  acceptance  and  sympathy  and  his  undisguised  search  for 
a  soul-mate."4 

Channing  wrote  these  letters  and  sent  these  poems5  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Cummings,  wife  of  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings,  who  served  as  librarian  of  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library  from  1917  to  1926.6  Both  interesting  and  somewhat 
pathetic,  these  letters  and  poems  show  the  sixty-three-year-old  Channing  worship- 
ing, conversing  with,  and  giving  gifts  and  advice  to  the  younger  woman.  Channing 
probably  met  "Fanny"  in  1880,  during  one  of  his  trips  to  Boston,  where  she 
worked  as  a  librarian  before  her  marriage.  Frederick  T.  McGill  depicts  Channing 
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at  this  period  as  going  to  Boston  daily  on  the  morning  train,  returning  in  the 
evening,  and  often  visiting  the  Boston  Athenaeum  or  the  Boston  Public  Library.7 


Concord,  Nov.  5, '80 
My  dear  Miss  Fanny, 

I  send  you  out  a  little  book  of  verses,  written  long  ago,  not  by  reason  of 
their  interest,  but  as  a  mere  remembrance  of  your  kindness  and  generosity  in  your 
duties. 

Now  we  may  be  friends,  as  we  know  each  other's  names,  and  need  not  be 
strangers,  or  separated. 

At  Christmas,  I  hope  to  send  you  some  token  of  goodwill,  and  at  other 
times. 

It  was  well  you  were  chosen  to  fill  the  place  you  do,  you  are  so  patient 
and  good-humored,  and  never  discourage  any  one  from  finding  their  way  to 
books,  rest  assured  this  is  no  slight  benefit  to  those  who  are  seeking,  and  the 
visitors  may  look  long  before  they  find  any  one  who  understands  better  the  right 
way. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  all  your  goodness.  I  remain, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
W.  E.  Channing. 


Concord,  Nov.  15,80 
My  dear  child, 

I  was  very — very  glad  to  see  you  to-day,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  for  a 
moment  whenever  I  come. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  I  expect  to  come  from  half  past  one  to  two, 
and  if  I  get  a  glimpse  of  you,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad.  Besides,  I  come  then  to  see 
you  and  for  no  other  special  reason. 

So,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  come  on  other  days,  more  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
you,  than  for  any  other  reason.  Because  you  are  infinitely  more  to  me,  than  books 
or  anything  else. 

You  must  forgive  me,  for  calling  you  "my  child".  This,  is  of  course,  a 
figure  of  speech.  And  I  use  it,  because  you  stand  more  to  me,  in  that  idea,  than 
anything  else.  It  is  the  only  word,  that  expresses  just  what  I  feel  for  you. 

I  have  sent  you  some  verses,  in  which  I  have  said  badly  what  I  think  of 
your  beauty  of  person,  which  is  great,  very  great,  at  least  in  my  way  of  thinking. 
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But  I  have  not  said,  in  these  verses,  what  I  think  and  believe  of  your  pure  and 
gentle  character;  of  your  readiness  to  oblige  others,  your  generosity  and  kindness, 
and  power  of  self-sacrifice.  Believe  me,  these  virtues  are  far  less  common,  than 
perhaps  you  think,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  express  to  you,  how  rare  I  think 
them,  and  how  very  rarely  indeed  I  have  met  with  them. 

I  feel  confident  that  you  would  do  nothing  mean  or  ignoble,  that  you  can 
be  faithful  to  your  friends,  and  true  and  right  in  all  your  relations,  such  at  least  is 
my  belief. 

I  stand  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  can,  now  or  at  any  future  time.  If 
you  can  think  of  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  call  upon  me  at  once,  and  I  will  do  all 
lean. 

Before  long,  I  will  send  you  your  Christmas  present,  and  in  this  way,  I 
shall  have  the  chance  of  sending  you  something  at  "New  Year's,"  which  comes 
too  near  to  Christmas. 

I  hope  you  will  trust  in  me,  and  not  find  fault  with  me,  and  accept 
whatever  I  send  you,  as  if  it  really  came  to  you,  from  at  least  your  "father-in-law." 
We  must  be  relations  so  far,  and  it  is  certain,  you  are  the  nearest  relation  I  possess 
on  this  earth  at  present. 

Do  not  distress  yourself  to  answer  my  notes.  And  if  it  can  be  so,  I  should 
much  rather  that  our  relation  should  be  kept  to  ourselves.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
between  us,  that  the  world  might  not  know,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  our 
affairs  were  private,  or  concerned  in  no  way,  any  one  else, — is  not  this  so? 

Not  that  I  would  stand  for  a  moment,  in  your  way,  as  to  any  relation  you 
may  have,  or  may  form  with  any  one  else.  Far  from  it.  Any  friend  of  yours,  will 
also  be  welcomed  by  me,  just  the  same,  as  by  yourself. 

And  now  good  bye,  for  the  moment,  and  believe  me  always, 

Truly  your  friend, 
WEC 
[P.S.]  Please  accept  the  enclosed.8 

[P.P.S.]  We  must  not  stay  very  long  together,  as  it  might  draw  the  notice  of  your 
companions  too  much  upon  you,  and  I  would  not  show  them  anything  I  may 
happen  to  send  for. 

Thy  Parting  Smile 
[to  F.  M.  C.]9 

Child  of  the  open  brow,  of  feeling  clear, 

Thy  parting  smile  must  warm  time's  gloomiest  hour, 

Thy  heart  can  beat  a  saddened  soul  to  cheer, 

The  world  is  no  more  vain  nor  grief  hath  power, 

Child  of  the  parting  smile,  the  generous  eye, 
Thy  lovely  thought  be  near  one  when  I  die. 
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Thy  perfect  form  no  sculptor  e'er  excelled, 

Thy  sunlit  hair  all  waves  of  living  gold. 

Thy  cheek  in  whose  soft  tint  by  truth  impelled, 

Courses  the  living  tide  from  springs  untold, 

I  could  have  kissed  the  dust  thy  feet  have  trod, 
Child  of  the  parting  smile  and  child  of  God! 

In  vain,  in  vain  this  feeble  hand  and  pen, 

May  trace  thy  worth  or  glorify  thy  state, 

Like  morning's  ray  &  make  me  live  again, 

And  sweeter  with  thy  truth  the  chill  of  fate, 

Life  must  be  rare  that  breathes  in  souls  like  thine, 
Which  sorrow  and  deceit  afar  entwine. 

I  might  I  pray! — it  is  for  thy  content, 
Where  peace  and  joy  may  rule,  and  love  decide, 
Thy  parting  smile  shows  life's  best  element, 
My  grief  to  cheer,  and  make  my  hope,  my  pride, 

Child  of  the  open  brow,  the  generous  heart, 
Life  can  no  more  but  leave  thee  as  thou  art. 

William  Ellery  Channing 


Concord  Nov.  16, '80. 
My  dear  Miss  Fanny, 

I  send  you  with  this,  a  few  more  of  the  books,  that  will  go  to  make  you  a 
little  library,  of  engravings. 

Some  are  of  steel  and  some  are  wood.  The  former,  are  made  by  cutting 
into  the  steel,  and  leaving  the  lines  cut  into  the  metal.  These,  are  then  filled  with 
ink,  &  the  black  lines  make  the  engraving,  while  in  wood,  the  lines  are  left  raised 
as  the  wood,  by  cutting  away  and  leaving  spaces  for  the  white,  while  the  raised 
lines  covered  with  ink,  make  the  engraving.  You  see  the  process,  is  just  contrary  in 
the  two  sides  of  this  art.  I  think  everyone  likes  and  needs  culture,  and  art,  which  is 
the  representation  of  nature  in  this  art  of  engraving,  is  made  through  lines,  black 
and  white  lines,  which  form  light  and  shade,  and  thus  pictures  are  made,  here 
without  color, — yes,  this  is  the  whole, — lines, — black  and  white  lines,  which 
make  light  and  shade.  If  you  think  of  these  things,  and  carefully  study  the 
engravings,  after  a  time  you  will  continue  to  see  much  that  is  beautiful  in  these 
works  of  art,  no  matter  how  simple  they  may  be.  The  principle  is  always  the 
same, — to  represent  natural  forms  by  the  means  of  lines;  to  make  pictures  by  the 
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means  of  light  and  shade.  Thus,  we  have  in  our  possession,  in  our  chamber,  what 
we  should  see,  if  we  were  out-of-doors,  if  we  travelled  all  over  the  world,  it  would 
not  be  any  thing  more  or  better. 

I  sent  you  before,  some  illustrations  of  Rogers's  poems,  by  Turner,  the 
greatest  English  landscape  painter,  and  these  are  engraved  by  the  first  English 
engravers,  such  as  Miller,  Goodall,  Wallis,  Cousen  and  the  like.10  Then,  among 
the  same  books,  were  fac-similes  from  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  Raphael, 
Michel  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Rembrandt,  Holbein,  and  others.11  These  drawings 
were  the  sketches  for  the  pictures  in  color  of  these  artists,  and  are  very  highly 
valued,  as  showing  the  first  thoughts  of  these  great  artists,  who  have  never  been 
excelled  or  equaled.  They  are  well  worth  studying,  like  all  works  that  teach  us 
something  about  the  beauty  of  art,  and  lead  us  to  a  better  and  higher  culture,  by 
showing  us  the  better  and  higher  side  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  landscape  and 
the  beauty  of  the  human  form. 

Altho  I  can  be  very  little  to  you,  in  these  respects,  as  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
art,  yet  I  should  feel  I  was  not  doing  justice  to  myself  or  to  you,  if  I  did  not  try,  to 
give  you  what  little  I  have  and  know;  and  thus  try  to  do  justice  to  your  true  and 
generous  heart,  and  be  something  of  use  to  you  in  the  end,  besides  feeling  cheered 
by  your  sympathy  and  ready  acceptance  of  my  friendly  intentions. 

Among  these  books  is  one  called  "Home  Worship,"  which  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  bible,  and  besides  the  pictures  which  are  very  good  in  their  way, 
may  be  of  use  to  you  in  recalling  parts  of  the  scripture,  in  a  convenient  form  for 
daily  use.12  There  is  also  a  copy  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  I  know  is  a  great 
favorite  with  many.13 

I  shall  always  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  sometime  you  may 
write  me  a  little  about  yourself. 

I  fear  you  will  think,  I  exaggerate  when  I  speak  of  your  beauty,  that  it  is 
only  because  /  happen  to  be  struck  by  it,  that  it  seems  so  wonderful  to  me,  but  I 
think  not.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  in  that  lib[rar]y,  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  had  just  the  same  opinion  of  you, — that  you  were  born  with  that 
inexhaustible  source  of  sweetness  and  love,  that  flows  from  a  happy  heart,  a  gentle 
and  amiable  character,  and  an  unselfish  and  generous  spirit. 

You  might  have  had  far  more  education,  you  might  have  spent  your  time 
at  fashionable  schools,  like  several  girls  I  know,  under  the  best  teachers,  but — all 
this,  could  never  have  given  you,  one  ray  of  that  sunlight  of  joy,  that  your  slightest 
look  sends  through  me, — not  one  feeling  that  flows  from  your  tender  and  trustful 
heart,  the  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  taught  by  human  love. 

Think  what  it  would  be,  to  throw  away  the  treasures  of  your  character,  and  your 
person  upon  some  coarse,  greedy  and  selfish  character, — perhaps  a  drunkard,  a  gambler 
(there  are  thousands  of  such  wretches  in  every  large  city)  who  would  abuse  your  confi- 
dence and  destroy  your  peace  of  mind.  And  all  for  what,  merely  because  in  seeking 
your  hand,  he  was  able  to  prevail  over  your  kind  and  innocent  spirit  for  your  ruin. 
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Beware  of  the  attractions  of  beauty,  in  men.  It  adds  nothing  to  their 
power  of  work,  their  habits  of  industry,  and  their  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
woman's  heart. 

Then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  present  position  of  society,  it  is  a  great 
and  good  thing  for  a  woman  if  she  has  decided  to  marry,  to  choose  some  man  who 
has  the  means  of  living  already  secured,  and  so  not  to  trust  merely  to  her  and  his 
love  and  affection  for  all  the  good  of  life.  Is  this  not  your  feeling,  too. 

I  was  glad  to  see  you  wearing  the  little  ornaments,  I  sent  you.  They  agree 
charmingly  with  your  color,  and  the  style  of  your  beauty.  You  can  wear  any  sort  of 
jewel,  any  kind  of  necklace,  and  look  the  better  for  it.  Because,  you  have  your  own 
beauty,  to  build  on.  But  a  plain  and  homely  woman,  as  it  may  be  said,  disgraces 
even  the  finest  jewels,  such  as  the  ring  I  sent  you  (and  which  I  call  a  spinelle 
ruby)14  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  stone  of  the  kind,  in  the  city  for  softness 
&  color. 

Everything  becomes  you  delightfully,  your  complexion  is  so  clear  and  so 
soft,  your  hair  so  light  and  so  full  of  golden  radiance,  and  your  smile  is  enough  "to 
create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death."  I  could  spend  the  livelong  day,  with  heartfelt 
joy,  merely  gazing  at  your  lovely  person,  the  altar  of  your  pure  and  tranquil 
spirit.15 

Now,  you  see  my  child,  that  if  you  are  so  attractive  to  me  (and  I  fear  you 
will  think  I  am  painting  couleur  de  rose}6  but  I  am  not)  what  must  you  not  be,  to 
these  young  men  who  are  brought  into  constant  contact  with  you,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day? 

For  notice,  that  I  sometimes  come  and  gaze  at  you, — what  is  vulgarly 
called, — starel  I  do  not  want  to  speak  to  you,  or  hear  anything  from  you,  no,  I  am 
living  on  the  charms  of  your  beauty,  as  if  I  was  gazing  on  some  beautiful  picture  of 
Titian  or  Rubens, — but  you  are  so  much  more,  than  a  picture! 

Therefore,  be  assured  that  you  will  be  sought  after  by  many.  But  oh 
beware,  how  you  give  yourself  away,  and  perhaps  after  all,  you  will  not  wish  to 
marry,  or  not  while  you  are  so  young  and  cheerful  and  content  with  your  present 
lot. 

Always  affectionately 
Yours,  W  E  C 
[P.S.]  In  case  of  any  fatality  happening  to  me,  you  must  at  once  seek  out  my 
executor:  unless  I  send  word  not. 


Dec  20,  '80 
My  dear  Miss  Fanny, 

The  books  enclosed,  should  have  been  sent  with  the  other  package,  but 
they  were  not  ready. 
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In  your  little  illustrated  library,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  few  reading 
books,  and  these  are  meant  for  Sunday  reading. 

In  some  future  day,  if  you  still  hold  them,  they  may  be  of  more  value  than 
now. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
WEC 


New  Year's,  1880  [1  January  1881] 
My  dear  Fanny 

You  must  try  to  forgive  me  for  sending  you  a  few  more  engravings,  some 
of  which  are  of  very  great  value  and  go  towards  forming  a  "Turner  Collection." 

I  have  already  sent  you  several  books  towards  this  end;  a  life  of  Turner 
and  his  illustrations  for  Rogers's  poems.  Next,  you  have  with  this  a  partial  resume 
of  his  engraved  works,  in  small,  some  of  which  in  the  Red  Book  are  of  very  great 
value,  as  being  no  longer  to  be  had,  on  any  terms.17 

Turner,  was  probably  the  most  fertile  and  most  industrious  of  all  land- 
scape artists,  and  it  seems  like  a  jest  of  nature,  to  have  presented  in  one  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  unpicturesque  of  all  mortals,  the  most  refined  and  most  pictur- 
esque being,  who  ever  lived,  so  far  as  drawing  and  painting  landscapes  are 
concerned. 

Turner  could  not  write  a  grammatical  sentence.  He  could  not  express  his 
thoughts  in  words,  so  they  could  be  understood  by  his  readers.  Then,  he  insisted  on 
writing  poetry.  But  these  things  only  made  his  gift  of  painting,  the  more  exclusive 
and  the  more  perfect.  If  he  had  been  a  literary  dilettante,18  he  certainly  never 
would  have  been  the  greatest  of  painters. 

I  do  not  expect,  of  course,  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  these  matters 
of  art,  in  Turner  or  in  his  works,  now.  If  your  life  should  be  preserved  to  you,  and 
if  you  should  carefully  keep  together,  these  works,  and  add  to  them,  in  time  you 
might  form  a  little  collection,  which  could  be  of  value  to  yourself  and  to  your 
family  if  you  should  find  others  in  sympathy,  with  yourself. 

I  spoke  to  you,  of  the  idea  of  property,  and  how  it  is  founded  on 
possession,  in  the  first  note  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you.  If  we  have 
something  for  a  basis,  something  for  a  background,  to  rest,  our  life  seems  more 
secure,  and  its  objects  more  worthy. 

I  have  again  wholly  failed,  in  my  endeavors  to  do  a  little  shopping  for 
you.  I  fear,  this  is  a  business  for  which  I  was  not  made,  any  more  than  for  living,  in 
general.  I  must  therefore  make  you  my  substitute,  and  you  must  prove  by  your 
success  and  perseverance,  that  you  are  well-adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Let  us 
hope,  that  you  have  kept  away  some  of  the  winter's  cold,  and  possibly  made 
comfort  and  convenience,  seem  the  more  within  reach,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
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loaded  counters,  and  the  dexterous  attendants  who  delight  in  nothing  so  much,  as 
a  shrewd  bargainer. 

Wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  remain,  very  faithfully  yours, 

WEC 


Plymouth,  May  2,  81. 
My  dear  Fanny 

I  have  come  down  to  this  place  to  stay  over  Sunday.  I  did  not  see  you  on 
Saturday. 

I  hope  you  are  well,  and  that  you  will  not  have  a  return  of  that  illness 
which  troubled  you  so  much. 

This  house,  where  I  am,  is  not  near  the  sea,  nor  can  you  see  that  affair 
from  near  it.19  It  stands  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  in  a  hollow,  and 
the  hills  around  are  planted  mostly  with  evergreens. 

To-day,  it  is  very  cold  down  here,  as  I  suppose  it  is  with  you.  Be  prudent, 
be  careful,  and  avoid  being  on  your  feet,  if  you  possibly  can.  But  I  know  what  your 
duties  are,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  you,  to  avoid  walking  and  standing  about. 

I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  write  now,  but  I  hope  to  get  a  pen  and  ink, 
and  to  write  you  again,  if  I  do  not  see  you. 

Affectionately  yours, 
WEC 
P.S. 

As  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  this  note  mailed  this  morning,  I  can  add  a 
few  words  to  it. 

This  old  town  (for  it  is  the  first  town  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  here  in 
Deer.  1620)  is  cold  and  unpleasant,  when  the  wind  comes  in  from  over  the  bay.  It 
has  in  it,  a  great  track  of  woodland,  nearly  twenty  miles  across,  the  trees  are 
usually  small,  many  of  them  pitchpines.  The  soil  is  so  poor  and  sandy,  it  is  not 
worth  tilling.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  some  persons  have  built  small  houses 
on  the  edges  of  the  ponds  in  it,  where  they  go  and  live  for  a  day  or  a  week  at  a  time, 
a  kind  of  pic-nic  life.  How  fond  people  are,  of  what  they  call  pleasure!  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  it,  pleasure  is  something  I  never  could  understand. 

I  presume  I  shall  see  you,  either  on  Wednesday  or  on  Saturday,  or  at  least 
be  in  town,  whether  I  get  time  to  go  to  the  library,  or  not.  How  long  have  you  been 
there,  and  how  faithfully  you  have  done  what  work  has  fallen  to  you  there. 

Is  it  not  time  for  you,  to  make  a  more  special  study  of  cataloguing 
books, — or,  perhaps  you  have  already  studied  this.  It  is  in  fact,  a  kind  of  profes- 
sion, to  which  some  ladies  have  fitted  themselves,  and  they  are  sent  for  to  arrange 
and  prepare  libraries  for  catalogues. 

I  know  you  do  not  intend  to  make  this  a  profession.  Yet,  it  would  be  no 
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harm  to  make  a  special  study  of  it.  No  sort  of  knowledge,  except  of  evil,  comes 
amiss.  Then,  you  might  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of  subjects,  and  be  better  able 
to  prepare  lists  of  books  on  these,  for  others.  You  have  not  said,  precisely  what  you 
mean  to  do,  in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  be  in  haste,  to  conclude 
[letter  ends  here] 


Feb.  7,  82 
My  dear  Fanny 

We  seem  now  to  be  almost  buried  in  snow  and  if  it  begins  to  melt,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  about. 

But  the  winter  does  not  seem  to  disagree  with  you.  You  look  generally 
well,  and  seem  so  much  stronger  and  better  than  you  did  last  year,  that  we  ought  to 
be  thankful,  when  we  remember,  what  a  dreadful  time  you  had,  how  much  you  had 
to  stay  away  from  the  library,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  you,  to  get  thro  with  your 
work. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  well,  by  trying  not  to  do  too  much,  and  working 
slowly,  getting  what  rest  you  can,  and  not  trying  to  do  more  than  your  strength 
justifies.  People  often  ask  unreasonable  service,  and  this,  I  do  not  think  you  should 
try  to  perform. 

The  Library  has  been  and  is,  an  immense  thing  so  far  as  amusement,  and 
in  some  cases  education,  goes,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
your  part,  in  helping  others  along  to  get  good  from  it.  They  are  now  trying,  to 
found  a  Free  Library  in  New  York.  They  have  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries,  but 
they  circulate  no  books.20  The  Astor  is  a  fine  collection,  as  it  was  purchased  from 
a  catalogue  all  written  out  in  advance,  and  has  only  the  best  editions.  But  no  books 
are  given  out. 

Farewell,  from  yours  affectionately 
WEC 


May  9,  82. 
Dear  Fanny 

I  have  felt  badly  many  times  to  think,  I  have  not  written. 

But  it  seemed  doubtful,  now,  when  your  thoughts  and  time  were  taken  up 
with  so  many  other  things,  you  would  feel  much  interested  in  what  I  could  find  to 
say.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  grow  more  unfit  for  writing,  all  the  time. 

I  suppose,  if  we  wish  to  write  at  all  acceptably  we  must  keep  up  the 
practise,  or  we  shall  lose  the  power. 

I  trust,  nothing  may  happen  to  change  your  happy  confidence  in  the 
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future,  and  in  the  hope  which  must  light  your  path,  as  a  new  life,  so  very  different 
from  the  old.  No  other  changes  can  be  perhaps  more  important,  because  the 
happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  your  own,  may  be  involved. 

But  I  have  always  had  a  perfect  confidence,  that  with  your  strong  good 
sense  and  cheerful,  earnest  purpose  to  make  the  very  best,  out  of  all  that  may 
happen,  you  will  not  find  other  than  blessings  whatever  you  may  undertake. 

Girl  of  pure  and  graceful  youth, 

Girl  of  beauty,  girl  of  truth, 

Spirit  from  some  finer  air 

Than  our  homely  figures  wear; 

Angel  smiling  thro  my  dreams 

When  youth  and  hope  and  joy  are  themes, 

Dark  seems  all  my  memory, 

Save  one  hope,  that  hope  of  thee! 

From  the  blossoms  of  the  spring, 
Nature  wreathed  thee  in  a  ring, 
From  the  breath  of  dewy  skies 
Melted  sweetness  in  those  eyes, 
Speechless,  soft  and  tender  glances, 
Maidenhood' s  enamored  fancies 
Girl  of  some  resistless  power, 
Filled  with  perfume  like  a  flower, 
Radiant  as  when  Venus  came 
From  the  sea,  in  morning's  flame. 
Girl  all  sunny,  frank,  surprises 
With  those  earnest,  truthful  eyes.21 


I  feel  that  you  will  be  a  constant  blessing,  to  those  to  whom  you  give  your 
society,  like  the  person  described  in  the  old  verses  I  have  quoted,  and  such  are  half 
a  century  old  almost.  Yes!  it  is  the  true  character,  that  comes  from  nature,  not  from 
art,  that  makes  the  true  blessing  of  life. 

Yours  as  always, 

WEC 


July  23,  82. 
Dear  Fanny, 

I  rec[eive]d  your  kind  note,  this  morning. 

I  have  been  to  the  lib[rar]y  every-day,  but  I  have  not  seen  you,  except  as 
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a  spirit.  This  is  a  way  of  seeing  that  is  not  like  the  common  way.  It  is  not  of  the 
body,  not  of  the  flesh,  it  is  in  the  mind,  in  the  soul,  in  the  memory. 

I  hear  your  steps  on  the  floor,  you  come  and  give  me  your  hand,  and  look 
in  my  eyes,  and  you  smile  at  me,  when  I  go  out,  as  you  are  sitting  there  in  your  old 
place. 

So  it  has  been  for  years,  except  that  now  it  is  as  if  you  were  no  more  a  part 
of  this  world,  of  this  life,  but  as  if  you  had  passed22  away,  and  were  now  in  the 
spirit-land.  I  do  not  now  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  see  you  again,  or  as  if  you  lived  at 
all. 

Perhaps,  my  sickness  may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  my  mind  is  as 
weak  as  my  body,  and  they  both  need  to  get  well,  before  anything  will  seem  right. 
Yet  it  is  a  great  shock,  to  have  the  only  person  you  are  related  with,  taken  away 
forever,  in  an  instant. 

All  this,  you  cannot  understand.  You  go  away,  to  enter  into  new  relations, 
to  lead  a  new  life,  but  you  leave  behind  at  least  one,  to  whom  your  life  was  all,  and 
to  whom  you  can  never  be  more,  than  a  spirit,  gone  away  forever.  You  have  fled, 
like  some  bright  exhalation  of  the  morning. 

"It  is  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears,  when  all 
Is  rift  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  spirit 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  nor  sobs,  nor  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquility, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were."23 

When  a  person  dies  whom  we  love,  and  upon  whom  we  have  set  our 
hearts,  and  with  whom  we  have  spent  our  lives,  then,  they  seem  to  be  gathered  up 
into  our  hearts  forever,  never  to  leave  us  any  more.  Then,  our  life  becomes  like  an 
open  grave,  and  there  lies  the  corpse  of  the  being  we  have  loved,  still,  silent,  never 
more  to  speak  or  breathe,  but  to  be  kept  forever  in  our  inmost  soul,  and  to  be 
forever  mourned  for. 

This,  is  the  kind  of  life,  I  now  must  live,  until  time  and  hope,  if  so  they 
prove  to  be,  again  unseal  the  tomb,  and  once  more  give  life  to  the  dead.24 
[P.S.]  Please  to  destroy  this  note,  and  show  it  to  no  one,  as  it  would  seem  foolish. 


Thursday  Aug  24,  82 
My  dear  Fanny 

You  must  never  think  because  I  have  not  written  for  sometime,  that  you 
are  ever  out  of  my  thoughts.  This  is  not  so  at  all.  I  am  always  thinking  of  you,  and 
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over  my  table,  are  your  two  portraits,  so  very  different  yet  so  much  alike. 

Then,  at  the  Library,  I  am  reminded  of  you,  whenever  I  am  there,  and  of 
the  years,  we  spent  there  together,  now,  only  dwelling  in  my  memory. 

In  time,  I  shall  grow  accustomed  to  your  absence  and  to  your  new 
relations,  which  now  seem  strange  and  unexpected. 

You  have  changed  your  conditions,  taken  up  with  new  persons,  and  are 
no  longer  single,  but  double.  Of  course  I  cannot  help  feeling  this.  It  does  not  annoy 
me,  but  it  is  something  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  me  to  comprehend.  I  have 
not  yet  got  well  of  the  cold  I  had  when  you  left  the  Lib[rar]y  on  July  15.  It  has 
taken  a  new  form,  and  become  what  is  called  by  doctors,  a  bronchial  catarrh,  by 
which  the  lining  of  the  air-pipes  is  kept  in  an  unnatural  state,  with  a  constant 
secretion  of  far  more  mucus  matter  than  should  be,  and  some  tendency  to  cough. 
Recovery  is  very  slow. 

Sometimes  these  attacks  last  for  years,  but  I  think  that  mine  will  not.  Still, 
it  is  very  uncertain.  Such  attacks  are  weakening  and  take  away  the  vitality  and 
keep  the  system  in  a  depressed25  state,  if  they  do  no  worse. 

I  might  write  you,  an  essay  on  the  proprieties  of  your  new  condition,  if  I 
were  well  enough.  But  as  it  is,  I  can  only  say,  that  you  must  endeavor  to  render 
your  sweet  and  affectionate  nature,  still  more  so,  you  must  constantly  keep  in 
mind,  that  almost  all  the  troubles  of  your  condition  spring  out  of  some  accidental 
word,  some  trifling  irritation.  It  is  the  first  trifling  difference  that  must  be  watched 
and  avoided. 

You  are  gifted  with  a  quiet  and  gentle  spirit,  but  you  have  had  such  a  way 
of  living,  it  has  not  been  so  much  tasked,  as  it  may  be  now.  Avoid,  as  you  would 
poison,  the  least  ill-temper,  the  least  expression  of  severity,  it  is  the  beginning,  the 
first  trifling  difference,  that  destroys  the  peace  of  families. 

I  send  you  an  autograph  note  of  Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Emerson.  She  took  the  care  of  her  father,  in  his  last  years,  wrote  his  letters, 
sat  by  him  in  his  lectures,  and  managed  all  their  affairs  abroad. — Write  as  often  as 
you  can. 

Yours, 
WEC 


Concord,  Nov  5, '82 
My  dear  Fanny 

Since  your  marriage,  I  seem  to  lose  my  confidence  more  and  more  about 
writing.  I  am  no  doubt  growing  old  with  frightful  rapidity.  And  tho  I  seem  to  be 
outgrowing  slowly  the  trouble  with  air-pipes,  I  fancy  this  kind  of  attack  must  have 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  which  was  never  any  too  strong,  but  so  it  must  be. 
Life  must  wax  and  wane,  and  then, — comes  the  unavoidable  end. 
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My  friend,  Mr  Alcott  had  a  fearful  shock  about  two  weeks.  It  was  a 
Tuesday,  and  he  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress  for  a  party,  to  which  he  was  to  go  in  the 
evening  with  Miss  Louisa,  in  Boston. 

As  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  someone  went  up  pretty  soon,  and  he  was 
found  lying  on  the  floor  breathing  heavily, — about  8  P.  M.,  he  had  come  back  so 
far,  that  Miss  L.  thought  he  knew  her.  I  saw  her,  at  that  hour,  and  she  said,  "This 
will  be  the  end  of  the  dear  old  man,  probably,  it  seems  impossible  he  should  ever 
get  up  from  such  a  terrible  shock." 

Still,  Mr.  Alcott  was  living  yest[erda]y,  he  had  not  changed  since  he 
came  to;  his  right  side  being  paralyzed,  he  cannot  speak,  or  write,  or  take  solid 
food.  He  lives  on  milk,  and  makes  signs  &  gestures,  no  doubt,  in  time,  as  he  grows 
stronger,  he  will  be  able  to  learn  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  if  the  right  will  not 
avail. 

No  warning,  no  presentiment  of  any  kind  came  before  this  stroke.  He 
seemed  unusually  well  that  day,  he  had  been  writing  and  no  doubt  was  very  glad  to 
be  going  out.  Such  is  life,  so  awfully  sudden,  so  perfectly  unexpected  are  its 
events.26 

When  you  wrote,  you  had  been  having  a  cold.  But  I  hope  it  left  you,  and 
that  you  will  not  begin  the  winter  with  any  trouble,  you  must  guard  yourself  from 
the  east  winds,  which  I  think  are  ever  worse  in  November,  than  they  are  in  April. 

And  now,  my  dear  Fanny  praying  that  you  may  be  well  and  happy,  I 
remain, 

Your  old  friend, 
WEC 

Mr.  Alcott  will  be  83  years  if  he  lives  to  the  29th  of  this  month. 


[undated  fragment]27 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  anything  about  your  past  life,  and  about  your 
present,  only  as  it  may  amuse  you  sometime  at  your  leisure,  to  write  me  a  little, 
and  thus  I  shall  learn  to  know  something  about  you,  and  your  likes  and  dislikes. 

You  will  try  to  accept  cheerfully  I  trust,  the  little  things  I  may  send  you 
from  time  to  time,  and  feel  that  a  friend's  possessions  are  also  now  yours,  and  that 
I  do  not  separate  any  I  may  have  from  you,  but  look  on  it  really  as  yours;  this  is  not 
the  only  privacy  I  know  of  in  friendship,  not  to  request  from  our  friend,  anything  I 
may  think  can  possibly  be  of  use  to  him,  however  much  I  may  value  it  myself.  I 
aim  to  send  you,  the  best  of  whatever  I  have,  and  not  to  keep  it  for  myself,  and  I 
mean  in  thought  and  feelings,  as  well  as  mere  material  possessions. 

What  I  said  of  property,  in  my  first  note,  I  think  was  true.  The  mere 
possession  of  beautiful  objects  of  art,  or  jewels,  or  pictures,  or  dresses,  or  anything 
else,  one  can  never  really  know  and  truly  get  the  good  of,  unless  we  own  them,  and 
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have  them  in  our  sole  keeping,  as  belonging  to  us. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  wealth,  the  rich  man's  house  and  lands,  his  gallery 
of  pictures,  his  yacht  and  his  coach  and  horses,  really  yield  him  a  solid  good,  as 
being  his.  He  feels  that  he  has  something  to  fall  back  on,  something  he  never  could 
have  really  felt  and  enjoyed,  by  merely  looking  [at]  them  at  another's. 

So,  the  few  little  trifles  I  may  send  you,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
collection,  of  things  pleasant  to  think  of  and  to  use. 

And  now  for  the  present  moment  farewell,  and  believe  me  always, 

Truly  your  friend, 
WEC. 


To  Fanny 


28 


Fanny,  the  sweetest,  whose  truth  never  faileth, 
Girl  of  that  beauty,  that  radiance  divine, 
Like  perfumed  spring-flowers,  like  summer's  caresses, 
Like  the  heavens  where  angels  sing  sweetly  forever, — 
Fanny,  loveliest  of  all,  thou  child  of  my  thought, 
Thou  treasure  of  beauty,  thou  sunshine  of  good. 


To  Fanny 

Dante, — by  Auguste  Barbier.29 
Translated30 

0  Dante  Alighieri,  thou  poet  of  Florence, 

1  understand  to-day  thy  mortal  suffering; 
Lover  of  Beatrice,  condemned  to  exile, 

I  understand  that  hollow  eye,  that  meagre  forehead, 
That  hatred  for  the  things  of  this  world, 
That  heart-sorrow  endless,  that  hate  so  deep 
Which  made  thee  mad  in  scourging  thy  temper, 
And  overwhelmed  with  bile,  thy  pen  and  heart! 
Thus,  after  the  manners  of  thy  natal  city, 
Artist,  thou  madest  a  fatal  portrait, 
And  brought  to  it,  such  energy,  such  truth, 
That  the  little  ones  who  daily  in  Ravenna, 
Saw  thee  stalking  o'er  some  far-off  place, 
Cried,  beholding  thy  livid,  jaundiced  visage: 
"See,  see  there  goes  the  man  just  fresh  from  Hell!" 
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Notes 


1  These  letters  and  poems  are  printed  by  permission  of  the  Department  of  Rare  Books 
and  Special  Collections,  Thomas  Cooper  Library,  University  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  grateful  to  Patrick  G.  Scott,  Associate  University  Librarian,  for  assistance.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  insertions,  revisions,  and  cancellations  in  the  manu- 
scripts. We  have  silently  added  punctuation  where  necessary. 

2  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  William  H. 
Gilman,  Ralph  H.  Orth,  et  al.,  16  vols.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1960-1982), 
8:352. 

3  Francis  B .  Dedmond,  "The  Selected  Letters  of  William  Ellery  Channing  the  Younger" 
(Parts  One-Four),  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance  1989-1992,  ed.  Joel  Myerson 
(Charlottesville:  Univ.  Press  of  Virginia,  1989-1992),  Part  One,  122. 

4  Dedmond,  "The  Selected  Letters  of  William  Ellery  Channing"  (Part  One),  122. 

5  None  of  the  poems  printed  here  appear  in  The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Ellery 
Channing  the  Younger  1817-1901,  ed.  Walter  Harding  (Gainesville,  Fla.:  Scholars' 
Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  1967). 

6  The  identification  is  made  through  a  letter  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  3  January  1902,  to  "Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Cummings,"  with  the  collection.  Writing  soon  after  Channing' s  death  on 
23  December,  Sanborn  returns  "many  letters  from  you  to  him,  covering  several 
years";  presumably,  the  letters  from  Channing  to  her  were  sent  later. 

7  Frederick  T.  McGill,  Jr.,  Channing  of  Concord:  A  Life  of  William  Ellery  Channing  II 
(New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1967),  173. 

8  Presumably  "Thy  Parting  Smile,"  which  is  on  the  same  type  of  paper  as  this  letter,  and 
which  is  printed  immediately  below. 

9  The  brackets  are  Channing' s.  Frances  Cunningham's  maiden  name  apparently  also 
began  with  the  letter  "C";  Channing' s  dedication  "to  F.  M.  C."  is  clearly  contempora- 
neous with  this  letter  and  not  added  later. 

10  Presumably  Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  English  poet  and  conversationalist,  who 
was  offered  the  poet  laureateship  of  England  on  William  Wordsworth's  death  in  1850, 
which  he  refused.  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  (1775-1851),  English  landscape 
painter  known  for  his  innovations  in  depicting  color  and  atmosphere;  Channing  also 
expressed  his  thoughts  on  the  painter  in  "Turner,"  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 
10  (April  1876):  141-48,  and  in  a  letter  of  17  September  1878  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
(Dedmond,  "The  Selected  Letters  of  William  Ellery  Channing"  [Part  Four],  37-39). 
The  following  British  artists  were  known  for  their  engravings  of  Turner's  work: 
William  Miller  (1796-1882),  Edward  Goodall  (1795-1870),  Robert  Wallis  (1794- 
1878),  and  John  Cousen  (1804-1880). 

1 1  Raphael  (1483-1520),  Italian  painter  whose  works  adorn  the  Vatican;  Michel  Angelo 
or  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564),  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  poet;  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  Italian  artist  and  engineer;  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (1606-1669), 
Dutch  etcher  and  painter;  probably  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  (14977-1543),  German 
painter  known  for  his  realistic  portraits. 

12  Home  Worship:  Selections  from  the  Scriptures  with  Meditations,  Prayer  and  Song  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year,  by  Joseph  Parrish  Thompson  (1819-1879),  was  published  in 
1871. 
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13  Pilgrim's  Progress,  an  allegory  of  Christian  life  by  John  Bunyan  (1628-1688),  En- 
glish non-conformist  preacher  and  writer,  was  published  in  1678.  It  was  one  of 
Bronson  Alcott's  favorite  books,  and  his  daughter  Louisa  cited  it  in  the  epigraph  to 
Little  Women. 

14  A  ruby  characterized  by  being  formed  from  a  stone  of  great  hardness. 

15  Channing  wrote  'character',  then  canceled  it  and  inserted  'spirit'. 

16  That  is,  Channing  is  viewing  their  relationship  in  a  "rose  colored"  or  optimistic 
fashion. 

17  Channing  may  have  sent  on  to  Fanny  the  books  and  engravings  he  had  received  from 
Charles  Eliot  Norton;  see  his  letter  of  17  September  1878  to  Norton  in  Dedmond,  "The 
Selected  Letters  of  William  Ellery  Channing"  (Part  Four),  37-39. 

18  Channing  spelled  this  'dilettante'. 

19  Channing  often  visited  Plymouth  and  "Hillside,"  the  home  of  Benjamin  Marston 
Watson  (1820-1896)  and  his  wife  Mary  Howland  Russell  Watson  (1820-1906;  and  to 
whom — family  tradition  says — Thoreau  wrote  his  poem  "To  the  Maiden  in  the  East"); 
see  L.  D.  Geller,  Between  Concord  and  Plymouth:  The  Transcendentalists  and  the 
Watsons  (Concord:  Thoreau  Lyceum;  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  Society,  1973),  69-99. 

20  Channing  refers  to  two  of  the  great  private  libraries  in  New  York  City:  the  Astor 
Library,  founded  by  the  fur  trade  merchant  John  Jacob  Astor  (1763-1848)  and  contin- 
ued by  his  son  William  Backhouse  Astor  (1792-1875),  and  the  even  larger  library  of 
James  Lenox  (1800-1880),  American  philanthropist  and  book  collector.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  was  not  formed  until  1895,  merging  the  Astor  Library,  the  eighty- 
five  thousand  volumes  of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  two  million  dollars  from  the  Tilden 
Foundation  trust. 

21  Unidentified.  Channing,  in  the  following  paragraph,  refers  to  these  as  "the  old  verses  I 
have  quoted,  and  such  are  half  a  century  old  almost,"  a  phrasing  that  might  suggest  he 
is  citing  another  poet,  although  we  have  been  unable  to  find  such  verses  published 
elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  and  ideas  in  this  poem  are  similar  to  those 
expressed  in  Channing' s  "To  Julia,"  "To  Lyra,"  and  "To  Rosalie"  from  his  The 
Woodman,  and  Other  Poems  (Boston:  James  Munroe,  1849),  10-14,  17-19,  34-37 
(reprinted  in  Collected  Poems,  332-36,  339-41,  356-59).  These  similarities,  and  the 
fact  that  over  forty  years  ("half  a  century  old  almost")  had  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  this  book  and  the  writing  of  this  letter,  strongly  suggest  that  this  poem  is 
by  Channing. 

22  Channing  wrote  'past' . 

23  Alastor  (1816),  11.  713-20,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822),  English  Romantic 
poet. 

24  The  manuscript  of  this  letter  ends  here;  the  postscript  is  on  page  one. 

25  Channing  wrote 'desprest'. 

26  Bronson  Alcott  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  on  24  October.  He  never  wrote  again;  both 
his  journal  and  letters  cease  in  October  1882.  His  partial  recovery  can  be  followed  in 
The  Selected  Letters  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  ed.  Joel  Myerson  and  Daniel  Shealy; 
associate  editor,  Madeleine  B.  Stern  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1987),  260ff. 

27  Although  undated,  this  letter  was  probably  written  early  in  the  correspondence. 

28  Channing  wrote  'the  beautiful  one',  then  canceled  it. 

29  Auguste  Barbier  ( 1 805- 1 882),  French  poet  and  satirist. 

30  Channing  wrote  'by  W.  E.  Channing',  then  canceled  it. 
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thoreau  s  (Panoramic  Vision 
and  the  Art  of  QuicCo  %tni 


Charles  Colbert 


Henry  David  Thoreau  tells  us  little  about  his  response  to  the  art  of  his 
day.  If  he  frequented  the  galleries  in  search  of  kindred  spirits,  he  left  no  evidence 
of  the  venture  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  the  one  work  he  discusses  at  length  is  Guido 
Reni's  famed  "Aurora"  (Fig.  1  and  Fig.  5),  a  fresco  executed  in  Rome  in  1614.  It 
appears  in  his  poetry  and  journal  entries,  and,  as  I  will  demonstrate  here,  consti- 
tutes the  source  of  a  crucial  passage  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers.  One  would  be  hard  pressed,  however,  to  find  in  all  of  post-Medieval  art  an 
image  more  remote  in  style  and  content  from  the  landscapes  depicted  by  Thoreau' s 
contemporaries  than  Guido' s  panoramic  rendering  of  a  scene  from  mythology. 
While  this  paradox  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  sought  to  integrate 
Thoreau  into  the  cultural  context  that  nourished  the  Hudson  River  School,1  the 
place  of  the  visual  arts  in  his  philosophical  agenda  can  only  be  accurately  assessed 
by  considering  his  own  preferences. 

The  opportunity  to  view  art  was  not  denied  Thoreau  in  his  youth;  during 
his  college  years  (1833-1837),  for  instance,  he  encountered  the  works  of  Poussin, 
Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Titian  that  hung  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum.2 
Frederic  Church's  "Heart  of  the  Andes"  was  on  display  there  when  Thoreau 
visited  in  1855;  however,  even  this  icon  of  the  Hudson  River  School  failed  to 
inspire  a  journal  entry,  and  he  remained  equally  mute  about  a  trip  to  the  annual 
show  sponsored  by  the  National  Academy  of  Design  during  his  sojourn  to  New 
York  in  1843.3  Although  he  undertook  an  intensive  study  of  the  writings  of  Gilpin 
and  Ruskin  in  the  1850s,  he  employed  their  precepts  principally  to  evaluate  the 
prospects  offered  by  Walden  Pond.4  In  general,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
activity  of  looking  at  pictures  as  the  pastime  of  jaded  urbanites,  their  galleries 
being  of  less  consequence  than  "the  western  view  at  sunset  under  the  Elms  of  our 
main  street."5  The  written  word,  he  claimed,  was  "the  choicest  of  relics,"  made 
animate  not  by  being  "represented  on  canvas  or  in  marble  only,  but  [by]  be[ing] 
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carved  out  of  the  breath  of  life  itself  (Walden,  67). 

Such  convictions  did  not  foster  a  deep  appreciation  of  art,  and  at  times 
Thoreau's  remarks  on  the  subject  verge  on  the  platitudinous.  The  windmills  of 
Cape  Cod,  for  example,  remind  him  of  "pictures  of  the  Netherlands,"6  but  whose 
pictures?:  the  humble  views  rendered  by  Van  Goyen?,  the  dramatic  scenes  de- 
picted by  Ruisdael?,  or  one  of  a  thousand  other  comparable  images?  Such  refer- 
ences lack  the  specificity  necessary  to  make  meaningful  inferences;  Thoreau  does 
fulfill  this  requirement,  however,  when  he  celebrates  Guido's  "Aurora."  This 
fresco  was  executed  at  the  behest  of  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese  to  decorate  a 
ceiling  of  the  Casino  Rospigliosi.  It  portrays  the  goddess  of  dawn,  Aurora,  as  she 
scatters  flowers  before  the  chariot  of  Apollo.  Behind  her,  carrying  a  torch,  is 
Phosphor,  the  morning  star,  and  below  him  are  seven  maidens  who  personify  the 
hours  or  possibly  represent  the  muses.7  The  scene  conflates  several  ancient  and 
Renaissance  sources  to  honor  the  enlightened  policies  of  the  patron.8  It  was  one  of 
the  few  works  of  Baroque  Italy  that  escaped  the  pervasive  aversion  Victorians  felt 
for  the  art  of  that  era.9  Thoreau  could  not  have  seen  the  original,  but  he  did 
examine  a  print  based  on  it  that  Thomas  Carlyle  sent  to  the  Emersons  in  1839  with 
a  request  that  "the  lady  of  Concord  hang  this  Italian  sun-chariot  in  her  drawing 
room."10 

Inspired  by  this  engraving,  Thoreau  penned  the  following  lines: 

Guido's  Aurora 

The  God  of  day  rolls  his  car  up  the  slopes, 
Reining  his  prancing  steeds  with  steady  hand, 
The  moon's  pale  orb  through  western  shadows  gropes, 
While  morning  sheds  its  light  o'er  sea  and  land. 

Castles  and  cities  by  the  sounding  main 
Resound  with  all  the  busy  din  of  life, 
The  fisherman  unfurls  his  sails  again 
And  the  recruited  warrior  bides  the  strife. 

The  early  breeze  ruffles  the  poplar  leaves, 
The  curling  waves  reflect  the  washed  [?]  light, 
The  slumbering  sea  with  the  day's  impulse  heaves, 
While  o'er  the  western  hills  retires  the  drowsy  night. 

The  sea  birds  dip  their  bills  in  ocean's  foam, 
Far  circling  over  the  frothy  waves — u 

This  account  takes  some  liberties  with  the  subject;  the  absence  of  Phos- 
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phor  and  the  hours,  for  instance,  may  reflect  Thoreau's  unfamiliarity  with  their 
meaning.  The  mention  of  "[t]he  God  of  day"  in  the  opening  line  intimates  what 
scholars  have  long  known,  that,  despite  its  title,  the  fresco  is  actually  dedicated  to 
Apollo;  and,  reading  the  image  from  left  to  right  as  one  would  a  line  of  poetry, 
Thoreau  subsequently  introduces  "morning,"  who  "sheds  its  [her]  light  o'er  sea 
and  land."  Much  that  follows,  such  as  the  castles  and  ships,  can  be  seen  in  the 
distant  prospect,  but  one  will  not  find  there  "the  recruited  warrior,"  much  less  "the 
poplar  leaves"  or  "sea  birds,"  and  these  personal  interpolations  seem  incommen- 
surate with  the  scale  of  the  artist's  vision. 

Guido's  "Aurora"  appears  again  in  Thoreau's  remarks,  this  time  in  a 
Journal  entry  (11  July  1840)  that  mentions  the  painting,  along  with  "Titian's 
landscapes,"  as  consummate  examples  of  art  that  might  hypothetically  be  sur- 
passed by  some  "dweller  on  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia"  intent  upon  restoring, 
rather  than  imitating  or  rivaling  "Nature."12  Although  this  reference  is  not  particu- 
larly enlightening,  a  later  one  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 
tells  us  much  about  Thoreau's  sentiments  governing  the  relationship  between  the 
visual  arts  and  nature.  It  appears  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  book  when,  having 
ascended  Saddleback  (now  Greylock)  Mountain,  he  awakes  at  dawn  to  find 
himself  above  the  clouds,  gazing  upon  "the  dazzling  halls  of  Aurora."13 

The  events  Thoreau  relates  did  not  actually  take  place  during  his  travels 
with  his  brother  in  1839,  but  occurred,  rather,  in  1844  on  a  jaunt  with  Ellery 
Channing.  Thoreau  inserts  them  as  a  story  within  a  story  in  the  "Tuesday"  chapter 
of  A  Week,  and  the  rapture  of  this  visionary  experience  led  him  to  de-emphasize 
the  narrative  of  his  ascent  of  Uncannunuc  Mountain  in  the  "Thursday"  portion  of 
the  book  {Morning,  28-29).  Sunrise  on  Saddleback  includes  a  description  of  the 
"saffron-colored  clouds"  and  "the  rosy  fingers"  of  the  goddess  Dawn,  who  pre- 
cedes "the  Sun's  chariot."  Thoreau  witnesses  this  spectacle  from  a  privileged 
point  of  view,  one  well  above  "[t]he  inhabitants  of  earth  [who]  behold  commonly 
but  the  dark  and  shadowy  underside  of  heaven's  pavement"  {Week,  189). 

The  iconographic  anomalies  of  Thoreau's  picture  signal  his  reliance  on 
Reni.  The  "saffron-colored  clouds"  and  "rosy  fingers"  are  a  nod  to  Homer's 
invocations  of  the  goddess,  and,  of  course,  these  colors  would  not  have  appeared 
in  an  engraving,  but  the  rest  of  Thoreau's  description  follows  Guido's  example. 
Had  Thoreau  consulted  Virgil,  for  instance,  he  would  have  encountered  an  "Au- 
rora [who]  had  driven  already  across  the  zenith,  coursing  through  the  sky  in  her 
rose-colored  chariot."14  No  such  vehicle  transports  the  Dawn  of  Saddleback;  she 
ventures  out  alone,  bathing  in  the  sun's  "benignant  smile"  {Week,  189)  much  as 
her  counterpart  does  in  the  fresco.  We  need  only  consider  a  more  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject,  Guercino's  nearly  contemporary  "Aurora"  (Fig.  2),  to  recog- 
nize the  singularity  of  Reni's  depiction.  In  the  former,  the  goddess  occupies  an 
ornate  chariot  as  she  leaves  her  husband,  Tithonus,  to  attend  to  her  daily  duties. 
Indeed,  the  classical  dictionary  by  Lempriere  that  sat  on  Thoreau's  bookshelves 
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informed  him  that  "Aurora  is  generally  represented  by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  rose- 
coloured  chariot,  .  .  .  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east,  pouring 
the  dew  upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow."15  Thoreau  chose  in  this 
instance  to  ignore  "the  poets,"  turning  instead  to  a  unique  interpretation  by  a 
painter  whose  popularity  permitted  the  writer  to  anticipate  that  some  of  his  more 
astute  readers  would  catch  the  reference  and  thus  share  his  enchantment  more 
comprehensively.16  The  implications  of  this  uncharacteristic  reliance  on  a  visual 
source  merit  further  attention. 

A  comparison  of  Guido's  and  Guercino's  images  reveals  the  attraction 
the  former  held  for  Thoreau.  Although  it  decorates  a  ceiling,  the  first  fresco 
employs  a  quadro  riportato  format,  hence  the  subject  is  rendered  as  if  it  were  a 
wall  panel;  this  contrasts  markedly  with  the  di  sotto  in  su  approach  adopted  in  the 
latter,  which  locates  us  directly  beneath  the  underbellies  of  two  piebald  steeds,  an 
appealing,  if  indecorous,  motif.  Reni  raises  us  above  the  clouds  and  places  us  on  a 
level  with  Aurora,  and  this  is  precisely  the  setting  Thoreau  depicts.  Further,  this 
vantage  point  affords  a  view  of  the  darkling  world  below,  one  precluded  by  the 
upward  gaze  selected  by  Guercino.  From  such  heights,  Thoreau  descends  in  his 
poem  to  the  mundane  world,  while  in  A  Week  he  eventually  finds  himself  "in  the 
region  of  cloud  and  drizzling  rain"  (190),  following  in  both  cases  a  sequence 
suggested  by  the  painting.  Neither  account,  however,  is  a  literal  transcription  of 
the  scene;  in  both  the  author  employs  the  artist's  imagery  to  express  his  personal 
feelings  about  nature.  Coyly,  Thoreau  goes  on  to  describe  "the  gorgeous  tapestry" 
that  unfurled  before  him  on  Saddleback's  peak  (Week,  190),  in  effect  challenging 
the  reader  to  catch  his  allusion  to  the  painting  without  simply  allowing  it  to 
monopolize  his  or  her  thoughts.17 

While  other  Transcendentalists  relied  on  Greek  mythology  to  endow 
their  experiences  with  narrative  form,  Thoreau  went  one  step  further,  employing 
Guido's  "Aurora"  to  give  visual  form  to  mythology.18  The  prominence  of  the 
several  references  to  this  fresco  included  above  becomes  all  the  greater  when  we 
recall  that  no  other  image  is  so  explicitly  identified  or  extensively  employed  in  his 
writings.  This  response  differs  from  the  lip  service  Thoreau  usually  pays  to 
painting  and  promises  to  reveal  his  deepest  convictions  about  the  relevance  of  the 
visual  arts  to  his  outlook. 

The  rosy-fingered  goddess  holds  sway  over  much  of  Thoreau' s  writing 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Walden.  There  the  author  declares  himself  a  sincere 
"worshiper  of  Aurora"  and  baptizes  himself  into  her  cult  with  his  morning 
ablutions.  He  then  declares  that  "[a]ll  poets  and  heroes,  like  Memnon,  are  the 
children  of  Aurora,  and  emit  their  music  at  sunrise"  (89).  The  issue  of  Aurora's 
marriage  to  Tithonus,  Memnon  was  memorialized  by  a  statue  that  resonated 
melodiously  when  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  dawn;  in  like  manner,  Thoreau  sets 
out  "to  brag  as  lustily  as  a  chanticleer  in  the  morning,  standing  on  his  roost,  if  only 
to  wake  my  neighbors  up"  (84).  Such  deeds  are  true  acts  of  devotion  to  Aurora,  for 
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by  rousing  men  from  the  slumber  of  routine  and  their  dreams  of  material  wealth, 
he  fits  them  for  their  true  "morning  work."  "By  the  blushes  of  Aurora  and  the 
music  of  Memnon,"  he  continues,  "what  should  be  man's  morning  work  in  this 
world?"  (36)  Thoreau's  own  answer  was  to  reserve  the  early  hours  for  writing  the 
entries  in  his  Journal,  an  activity  he  increasingly  regarded  as  his  calling  {Morning, 
45).  And,  as  the  day  is  the  "epitome  of  the  year,"  so  the  dawn  ushers  in  spring,  a 
time  of  spiritual  regeneration  for  the  individual  and  the  race  (Walden,  301). 

Aurora's  role  in  Walden  and  elsewhere  exemplifies  the  Romantic  habit 
of  turning  mythology  into  private  saga.  What  need  did  she  fulfill  for  Thoreau?  Not 
only  did  Aurora  preside  over  sunrise,  she  also  dispelled  the  deities  of  the  night, 
one  of  whom  was  Somnus,  the  god  of  sleep.19  This  power  must  have  delighted  her 
votary  because  he  was  sorely  tried  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  latter  and  freely 
confessed  as  much  in  Walden.  In  relating  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  fire  that 
consumed  Breed's  home,  a  hut  located  near  the  pond,  Thoreau  tells  of  having 
"labored  with  a  lethargy."  On  a  winter's  eve  in  the  early  1840s,  the  clamor  of  a 
crowd  rushing  towards  the  burning  cabin  awoke  him  as  he  nodded  "over  Davenant's 
Gondibert."  He  joined  the  throng  only  to  arrive  too  late  to  save  the  building,  and, 
having  been  awakened  by  this  false  dawn,  he  "returned  to  sleep  and  Gondibert." 
The  symptoms  appear  to  have  been  more  serious  than  mere  drowsiness,  for 
Thoreau  speculates  that  he  inherited  them  from  "an  uncle  who  goes  to  sleep 
shaving  himself  (Walden,  259-60). 

That  uncle  was  Charles  Dunbar,  who,  despite  his  eccentric  behavior,  had 
launched  the  Thoreau  family  on  its  pencil  business.  His  close  relationship  with 
Henry  was  encouraged  by  the  many  traits  they  had  in  common;20  both  were 
lifelong  bachelors,  and,  as  Robert  Richardson  has  noted,  both  were  subject  to 
recurrent  bouts  of  narcolepsy,  a  congenital  disorder  involving  sudden  bouts  of 
sleepiness  (lasting  about  fifteen  minutes)  which  are  often  accompanied  by  "vio- 
lent dreams."21  The  incident  mentioned  in  Walden  occurred  before  Thoreau's 
departure  for  Staten  Island  in  1843,  but  we  learn  most  about  the  malady  from  the 
letters  sent  home  during  his  stay  in  New  York.  There  Thoreau  was  bedeviled  by  a 
"demon"  who  hovered  over  his  "eyelids  with  wings  steeped  in  juice  of  poppies;" 
so  grievous  were  the  afflictions  that  his  literary  efforts  suffered  seriously.22  A 
month  later  he  declared  himself  fit  to  "paint  the  sleepy  God  more  truly  than  the 
poets  have  done,  from  more  intimate  experience."23  Thoreau  divulges  enough 
about  the  appearance  of  this  "sleepy  God"  to  enable  us  to  identify  him  as  the 
winged,  poppy  bearing  Morpheus,  harbinger  of  dreams  and  son  of  Somnus.24  In 
other  words,  Thoreau  was  not  averse  to  couching  his  response  to  this  slumberous 
episode  in  the  language  of  classical  mythology.  If  he  dozed  repeatedly  each  day, 
then  he  must  have  come  to  know  not  only  Morpheus,  but  also  Aurora,  disperser  of 
sleep,  from  the  most  "intimate  experience." 

We  do  not  know  how  long  these  symptoms  persisted,  but  their  preva- 
lence in  1843  suggests  that  they  may  at  least  have  been  triggered  by  the  circum- 
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stances  in  which  Thoreau  found  himself.  This  was  a  time  of  stagnation;  he  was  not 
especially  enthusiastic  about  residing  with  the  family  of  William  Emerson,  Waldo's 
brother,  and  his  efforts  to  gain  a  toehold  in  the  literary  world  of  New  York  proved 
futile.25  Illness,  either  real  or  unconsciously  simulated,  seems  to  have  been  a 
mechanism  Thoreau  employed  for  coping  with  situations  he  thought  unendurable. 
A  year  earlier,  for  example,  the  death  of  his  brother  John  from  lockjaw,  contracted 
after  cutting  himself  while  stropping  a  razor,  had  caused  Thoreau  to  exhibit  all  the 
signs  of  the  disease  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  suffered  no  similar  injury.  The 
doctors  were  baffled  and  concluded  that  death  was  imminent,  but  he  eventually 
recuperated,  only  to  have  his  dreams  haunted  by  the  tragic  fate  of  his  sibling  for 
years  to  come.26  If  John's  demise  had  brought  Thoreau  to  death's  door,  then  the 
stultification  of  Staten  Island  seems  to  have  touched  off  a  particularly  intense 
episode  of  narcolepsy. 

Then,  in  1844,  Thoreau  climbs  Saddleback  and  is  granted  an  audience 
with  Aurora;  she  again  blesses  his  efforts  a  year  later  when  he  plunges  into  the 
waters  of  Walden.  No  wonder  he  could  exclaim  that  "[t]o  be  awake  is  to  be  alive," 
or  speak  of  arising  from  one's  slumbers  as  being  "recalled  ...  to  life."27  Aurora 
was  the  guarantor  of  the  daily  resurrection  inscribed  in  nature's  cycle,28  and,  much 
as  the  Homeric  deities  instilled  those  they  favored  with  the  strength  to  prevail  over 
adversity,  she  encouraged  his  efforts  to  dispel  the  grief,  ennui,  and  oppressive 
repose  that  had  dimmed  his  vision  in  the  early  1840s.  One  could  interpret  this 
drama  in  light  of  the  insights  offered  by  modern  psychology,  but  I  have  chosen,  for 
reasons  that  will  soon  become  apparent,  to  adopt  the  mythopoeic  perspective  used 
by  Thoreau.29  We  tend  to  forget  how  deeply  the  Victorians  regarded  disease  as  a 
symbolic  phenomenon,  one  that  involved,  as  Athena  Vrettos  has  recently  noted, 
the  "semiotics  of  emotional  distress,"  and  by  detaching  invalidism  from  its 
contemporary  moral  and  social  ramifications,  we  are  likely  to  ignore  the  important 
contribution  it  made  to  art  and  literature.30 

Other  divinities  also  vied  for  Thoreau' s  favor;  he  could  at  times  identify 
himself  with  Apollo  as  a  means  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  harmony  and  proportion 
embodied  by  this  Olympian.31  But  the  stasis  implied  by  the  symmetry  of  the 
noonday  sun  often  proved  soporific,  putting  even  Walden  Pond  to  sleep  (Walden, 
301);  it  was  this  attribute  that  prompted  Thoreau  to  remind  his  listeners  that  the 
oppressions  of  midday  "heat  and  turmoil"  were  compensated  by  the  thought  "that 
the  sun  which  scorches  us  with  his  beams,  is  gilding  the  hills  of  morning  and 
awaking  the  woodland  quires  for  other  men."32  Aurora,  in  essence,  was  Apollo's 
god,  guiding  his  progress  through  the  heavens  and  announcing  a  glorious  moment 
of  renewal  to  both  man  and  nature. 

H.  Daniel  Peck  notes  that  Thoreau' s  "early  morning  thoughts"  formed  an 
interface  between  dreams  and  waking  reality,  and  here,  in  "a  sort  of  permanent 
dream,"  his  imagination  enjoyed  its  most  inspired  insights.  The  devotion  to 
mutability  induced  by  such  transitional  mental  states,  Thoreau  found,  has  its 
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material  correspondence  in  diurnal  and  seasonal  change.  To  affirm  the  reality  of 
an  entity  such  as  Walden  Pond,  one  had  to  return  to  it  under  different  circum- 
stances and  see  it  from  alternate  points  of  view.  A  thousand  eyes  together  might 
"understand"  it  instantaneously,  but  the  lone  naturalist  was  obliged  to  come  back 
again  and  again  in  spring  and  winter,  at  dawn  and  twilight,  to  take  in  its  entirety. 
The  categories  Thoreau  invented  to  designate  these  experiences  were  of  necessity 
tentative,  for  they  were  constantly  corroded  by  new  perceptions,  and  their  ultimate 
delineation  had  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  This  theme  constitutes  what  Peck 
calls  Thoreau' s  "morning  work,"  the  comprehensive  body  of  knowledge  com- 
prised by  the  continuum  of  experiences  and  ideas  that  extends  from  the  Journals 
and  letters  to  the  final,  polished  literary  productions  (Morning,  x).  The  protean 
quality  of  nature  defied  even  the  heroic  dimensions  of  this  effort;  nevertheless, 
Thoreau  remained  convinced  that  the  ontological  status  of  objects  could  be 
affirmed  by  repeated  contact  with  them,  by  a  persistent  reviewing  of  things  under 
a  variety  of  conditions  brought  on  by  change.  Whatever  its  travails,  this  quest 
rewarded  the  steadfast  naturalist  with  a  phenomenological  appreciation  of  tran- 
sience and  transformation.  The  intimate  familiarity  with  time  that  resulted  from 
this  process  suited  the  naturalist's  spiritual  needs  far  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
calendars  printed  in  almanacs.  Peck's  summation  of  this  quest  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  issues  under  consideration:  "Underlying  Thoreau' s  endeavor  is  the 
belief  that  the  personal,  subjective  view,  charged  with  the  power  of  imagination, 
corresponds  to  a  mythic,  primary  view  of  seasonal  change — that  a  restoration  of 
the  calendar's  ancient  verity  can  be  achieved  through  individual  perception.  Part 
of  his  role  as  nature's  timekeeper  is  to  restore  an  older,  'truer,'  calendar.  33 

This  helps  explain  why  Thoreau  was  so  taken  by  Guido's  "Aurora":  it 
fulfilled  a  need  to  visualize  his  sense  of  time  and  change  in  terms  that  were 
antithetical  to  modern  technology.  She  personified  not  only  the  exhilaration  that 
accompanied  authentic  encounters  with  nature,  but  also  his  euphoria  on  recover- 
ing from  brushes  with  death  and  illness.  From  such  tribulation  came  an  enhanced 
appreciation  of  each  healthy  awakening  in  the  early  hours,  while  myth,  the 
expression  of  humanity's  superabundant  vitality  at  its  dawn,  allowed  him  to 
capture  this  sensation  in  all  its  intensity.  Aurora's  rosy  fingers,  it  seems,  were  far 
more  conducive  to  his  "morning  work"  than  the  clock's  black,  implacable  hands.34 

What  insight,  then,  does  the  appearance  of  Reni's  "Aurora"  in  A  Week 
and  elsewhere  afford  us  about  the  vexed  issue  of  Thoreau' s  relationship  with 
contemporary  art?  The  experience  of  gazing  down  on  the  clouds  from  some 
craggy  precipice  was  hardly  his  alone;  it  was  one  of  the  attractions  that  drew 
visitors  to  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  a  pricey  resort  located  in  the  hills 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  There,  awakened  by  a  predawn  knock,  the  guests 
sauntered  down  to  the  veranda  to  await  the  break  of  day.  Like  many  visitors, 
Harriet  Martineau  was  deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle  that  greeted  her;  she  likened 
it  to  "the  process  of  creation,  from  the  moment  when  all  was  without  form  and 
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void,  to  that  when  light  was  commanded,  and  there  was  light."35  From  this  same 
site  Frederic  Church  composed  his  "Above  the  Clouds  at  Sunrise"  (Fig.  3),36  and  a 
comparison  of  his  image  to  the  musings  engendered  by  dawn  on  Saddleback 
permits  us  to  compare  Thoreau's  expressive  aims  to  those  nurtured  by  members  of 
the  Hudson  River  School.37 

Despite  his  passing  acquaintance  with  Church's  work,  Thoreau  does  not 
describe  his  Saddleback  apotheosis  in  terms  comparable  to  the  imagery  employed 
by  the  artist.  Several  reasons  might  be  offered  for  this,  but  the  one  I  would  like  to 
introduce  here  involves  the  strain  of  Platonism  deeply  embedded  in  the  Transcen- 
dental psyche.  Had  Thoreau  claimed  that  the  vision  was  "just  like  a  painting  by  the 
esteemed  Mr.  Church,"  he  would,  in  effect,  have  failed  to  raise  the  reader's  mental 
prospect.  Only  by  ratcheting  up  the  imagery  to  include  the  human  figure,  the 
microcosm  and  true  template  of  divine  intention,  could  he  send  his  ecstasy  on  the 
right  trajectory.  Just  as  Emerson  had  turned  to  Neoplatonism  to  find  his  "transpar- 
ent eyeball,"  so  Thoreau,  in  another  paradigmatic  epiphany,  relied  on  modes  of 
thought  inherited  from  the  Renaissance.  The  point  here  is  not  to  imply  that  he  was 
unduly  influenced  by  traditional  ideals;  rather,  it  is  to  suggest  that  a  comprehen- 
sive comparison  between  Transcendentalism  and  art  should  consider  the  social 
factors  that  separated  authors  from  painters.  The  former  were  likely  to  have 
received  a  classical  college  education;  in  Thoreau's  case,  he  had  so  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  during  his  years  at  Harvard  that  he  was  able  to 
make  their  beliefs  an  authentic  part  of  his  experience.  Perhaps  because  none  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Hudson  River  School  shared  a  similar  background,  they  felt  no  need 
to  grace  their  cloudscapes  with  the  sort  of  gods  who  gamboled  about  Saddleback.38 

The  particular  importance,  then,  of  Thoreau's  reference  to  Guido's  "Au- 
rora" in  A  Week  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  instance  of  his  reliance  on  an 
identifiable  painting  to  formulate  his  reaction  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This 
was  the  image  that  came  to  his  mind  when  he  sought  to  translate  his  experiences 
into  a  pictorial  vocabulary.  The  results  resemble  neither  the  landscapes  depicted 
by  Church,  nor  those  created  by  other  members  of  the  Hudson  River  School.39 
Having  settled  in  his  cabin  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond,  Thoreau  took  to 
enjoying  the  "flickering  shadows  [that]  .  .  .  play  at  evening  about  the  rafters." 
These  he  found  more  enticing  "than  fresco  paintings"  (188-90),  and  this  admis- 
sion alerts  us  to  the  reasons  for  his  discomfort  with,  and  general  disregard  for,  the 
painter's  metier.  Unable  to  replicate  the  transience  of  natural  phenomena,  the 
artist  fixed  them  like  butterflies  pinned  in  a  specimen  cabinet.  Despite  its  being  a 
fresco,  Guido's  "Aurora"  managed  to  escape  this  judgment  because  its  representa- 
tion of  a  moment  of  change  appealed  to  Thoreau's  public  and  private  aspirations 
in  a  manner  that  insured  a  favorable  verdict. 

In  proposing  that  Thoreau's  aesthetic  did  not  match  that  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  was  entirely  alienated  from  the  visual 
culture  of  the  day;  there  were,  after  all,  several  alternatives  available.  He  confesses 
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to  coming  under  a  "spell  of  enchantment"  when  watching  a  panorama  of  the 
Rhine,  and  regarded  with  similar  enthusiasm  the  ruins  of  Nauvoo,  the  bustling 
cities  along  the  Mississippi,  and  the  nomadic  Indians  that  passed  before  his  eyes  in 
a  panorama  of  the  Midwest.  Here  was  the  epic  of  modern  life  "though  we  know  it 
not,  for  the  hero  is  commonly  the  simplest  and  obscurest  of  men."40  Richard 
Schneider  has  identified  the  former  piece  as  "Champney's  Rhine,"  which  was 
shown  in  Boston  in  1848,  and  the  latter  as  the  work  of  Samuel  B.  Stockwell,  on 
tour  in  1849.41  Such  enormous  canvases,  sometimes  advertised  as  being  a  mile  or 
more  in  length,  were  unrolled  on  stage  in  a  performance  that  anticipated  the 
modern  cinema  (Fig.  4).  If  we  are  searching  for  the  visual  expression  of  Thoreau's 
"morning  work,"  we  need  look  no  further. 

The  interweaving  of  perceptual  and  conceptual  strands  offered  by  John 
Egan,  for  example,  was  designed  to  instruct  the  audience  while  entertaining  it  as 
well;  this  approach  can  not  be  reconciled  entirely  with  the  objectives  pursued  by 
members  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  Their  devotion  to  naturalism  obliged  them 
to  ensconce  objects  in  atmosphere,  but  the  panoramist  tends  to  be  more  deliber- 
ately schematic,  calling  attention  to  an  Indian  settlement  in  the  background  by 
tilting  the  plane  of  the  horizon  upward  while  delineating  such  features  as  the 
pictographs  on  the  cliff  at  the  right  with  a  degree  of  definition  that  disregards  their 
placement  in  the  distance.  Thoreau  takes  similar  liberties  in  rendering  a  site, 
looking  not  merely  at  its  evocative  outlines,  but  also  scrutinizing  the  minute 
particulars,  the  presence  of  an  old  nail  in  an  apple  tree,  the  evidence  of  a  buried 
well,  or  the  arrowheads  that  escaped  the  notice  of  his  companions.  Such  objects 
defied  the  imperatives  of  scale  imposed  on  the  landscapist,  but  they  form  an 
essential  element  in  Thoreau's  project,  serving  to  establish  a  locale  both  in  space 
and  historical  time.  These  considerations  were  equally  important  to  the  panoramist, 
who  accompanied  his  work  with  a  running  commentary  that  supplemented  the 
mere  visual  content  with  information  about  the  geological  and  historical  events 
associated  with  the  scenes  depicted.  The  easel  painter' s  tools  were  more  limited, 
he  might  allude  to  such  concerns  by  means  of  a  noted  architectural  monument  or  a 
familiar  outcropping  of  rock,  but  the  abundance  of  data  and  scope  of  detail 
Thoreau  furnishes  has  its  counterpart  in  the  work  of  Egan.  And  if  Thoreau's 
categories  of  experience  were  tentative,  being  modified  or  begun  anew  as  novel 
observations  altered  his  perspective  (Morning,  102),  so  the  framing  of  motifs 
within  a  panorama  was  equally  fluid  since  they  were  devised  to  permit  one  setting 
to  merge  with  the  next. 

I  suspect  that,  given  the  chance,  Thoreau  would  have  made  an  effective 
speaker  at  the  exhibition  of  a  panorama;  like  the  individuals  who  provided  such 
commentary,  he  constantly  interjects  himself  into  the  landscape  to  expand  on  what 
is  merely  seen  there.  In  turn,  the  Argus-eyed  audience  would  answer  the  longings 
of  the  solitary  naturalist,  for,  collectively,  these  spectators  could  absorb  the  entire 
"meaning"  of  the  scene  immediately,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  repeated  visits.42 
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Nor  should  we  ignore  the  fact  that,  however  erudite  his  references,  Thoreau  was 
also  willing  to  Barnumize  during  his  lectures.  As  David  Reynolds  has  pointed  out, 
he  was  just  one  of  a  number  of  writers  whose  work  benefited  from  the  energies 
arising  from  popular  culture.43 

Like  the  panorama,  Guido's  "Aurora"  enabled  the  eye  to  sweep  from  one 
scene  to  the  next,  to  travel  from  the  heights  of  heaven  down  to  the  earth  and  then 
across  the  sea.  The  sequentiality  suggested  in  this  composition  was  made  literal  by 
the  panorama  as  it  unwound  before  its  audience,  and  movement  in  both  cases 
expressed  a  commitment  to  mutability.  Transience  was  also  essential  to  Thoreau' s 
"morning  work."  By  personalizing  time  he  could  escape  from  the  dehumanizing 
routine  imposed  by  modern  industrial  civilization.  Change,  then,  became  Thoreau' s 
metaphor  for  the  wakeful  imagination.  The  death  of  his  brother  and  the  ennui  of 
Staten  Island  induced  fitful  bouts  of  narcolepsy  which  were  only  overcome  by  his 
ascent  of  Saddleback  Mountain  and  descent  into  Walden  Pond.  Each  of  these 
endeavors  was  attended  by  Aurora,  who  managed  to  wake  him  from  the  torpor  of 
melancholy.  For  Thoreau,  Guido's  scene  served  both  as  a  personal  and  a  public 
symbol  of  this  reinvigoration,  enabling  him  to  visualize  the  elation  he  felt  and 
make  it  recognizable  to  many  of  his  readers.  Among  contemporary  paintings,  it 
was  the  panorama  that  came  closest  to  answering  this  need.  While  Thoreau 
expressed  his  delight  with  such  exhibitions,  his  silence  regarding  the  modern 
works  he  saw  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  elsewhere  speaks  forcefully  about 
their  lack  of  relevance  to  his  philosophical  project. 
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Despite  many  recent  scholarly  articles  and  monographs  devoted  to  nature 
writing,  Maryellen  Spencer's  claim  that  Henry  Beston  is  a  neglected  figure 
remains  valid.1  The  neglect  is  difficult  to  fathom,  for  Beston  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  stylists  among  American  nature  writers,  an  eloquent  voice  in  the 
development  of  an  ethical  position  that  transcends  anthropocentrism,  and  a  writer 
whose  themes  and  images  have  influenced  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent subsequent  nature  writers,  including  Rachel  Carson,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
Annie  Dillard,  and  Barry  Lopez.  Stylistically,  The  Outermost  House  (1928), 
Beston' s  major  contribution  to  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
and  thoroughly  written  of  nature  books.  Historically,  it  seems  to  stand  almost 
alone  in  a  relatively  fallow  period  of  American  nature  writing.  In  significant  ways 
it  builds  upon  what  Beston  would  later  acknowledge  as  the  tradition  that  preceded 
it  and,  in  turn,  anticipates  and  influences  developments  within  that  tradition  in  the 
decades  since  World  War  II.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  that  should  occupy  a  notable 
position  in  our  histories  and  criticisms  of  the  nature  writing  genre.2 

Those  who  have  troubled  to  comment  on  Beston' s  writing  have,  unfail- 
ingly, noted  the  author's  startling  use  of  poetic  prose.  It  has  been  some  time  since 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  singled  out  Beston,  along  with  Loren  Eiseley  and  Rachel 
Carson,  as  being  among  the  finest  modern  prose  writers.3  Carson  herself  greatly 
admired  Beston  and  considered  him  to  be,  along  with  the  English  writer  Henry 
Williamson,  one  of  her  two  favorite  nature  writers.4  She  wrote  to  a  friend  that  The 
Outermost  House  was  composed  "with  great  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  with  a 
feeling  for  the  great  rhythms  of  nature."5  Winfield  Townley  Scott,  in  an  early 
critical  appreciation,  compares  Beston  to  the  English  nature  writer  Richard  Jefferies 
and  notes  that  the  work  of  both  "stands  somewhere  between  the  descriptive  lyric 
and  prose  rhetoric."6  Thomas  J.  Lyon  commends  the  shapeliness  of  Beston' s 
sentences,  each  "carefully  wrought,  pared  to  the  essence."7  More  recently  some 
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flesh  has  been  put  on  the  bare  bones  of  these  earlier  appreciations.  Sherman  Paul 
discusses  Beston's  writing  in  terms  of  Francis  Ponge's  theory  of  adequation, 
finding  in  The  Outermost  House  a  style  at  once  untroubled  by  metaphysical 
concerns  and  yet  likely  to  bring  a  reader  "into  the  world  and  into  a  sense  of  the 
cosmos."8  Robert  Finch,  in  a  valuable  introduction  to  a  recent  edition  of  The 
Outermost  House,  notes  his  subject  "was  an  extremely  conscientious  craftsman" 
who  created  "a  richness  of  texture  and  a  sense  of  rhythm  unsurpassed  in  this 
genre"  and  "often  experimented  with  complex  alliteration,  mimetic  rhythm,  inter- 
nal rhyme,  and  other  devices  of  lyric  poetry."9  Finch's  claims  are  precise;  still, 
none  of  Beston's  commentators  has  yet  devoted  much  analysis  to  specific  pas- 
sages of  The  Outermost  House  in  order  to  demonstrate  in  detail  how  Beston 
achieved  his  celebrated  effects  of  style  and  rhythm. 

To  compare  one  of  Beston's  models  with  his  own  finished  prose  is  to 
help  isolate  the  elements  of  his  lyrical  style.  One  writer  who  evidently  had  an 
impact  on  Beston  was  Mary  Austin.  This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  her  classic  The 
Land  of  Little  Rain  (1903):  "East  away  from  the  Sierras,  south  from  Panamint  and 
Amargosa,  east  and  south  many  an  uncounted  mile,  is  the  Country  of  Lost 
Borders."10  And  this  is  the  opening  sentence  of  The  Outermost  House:  "East  and 
ahead  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  some  thirty  miles  and  more  from  the  inner 
shores  of  Massachusetts,  there  stands  in  the  open  Atlantic  the  last  fragment  of  an 
ancient  and  vanished  land."11  The  similarities  between  these  two  periodic  sen- 
tences are  undeniable.  Both  begin  with  the  same  word;  both  situate  the  landscape 
each  book  will  describe  and  engage;  both  identify  that  landscape  vaguely,  in  a 
kind  of  ritual,  poetic  evocation  ("the  Country  of  Lost  Borders"  and  "the  last 
fragment  of  an  ancient  and  vanished  land").  Beston's  revision,  however,  is  more 
concrete  and  more  lyrical  than  the  original. 

Edward  Abbey,  annoyed  at  Austin's  "fancy"  prose  style,  asks  somewhat 
condescendingly  in  his  introduction  to  the  Penguin  edition  of  The  Land  of  Little 
Rain,  "Why  'many  an  uncounted  mile'?  By  whom  or  in  what  manner  were  those 
borders  lost?  .  .  .  how  many  miles?  how  far  east?  how  far  south?  And  is  a  'lost 
border'  any  kind  of  border  at  all?"12  In  his  reworking  of  the  sentence,  Beston 
answers,  without  pedantry,  the  "how  many"  question:  "some  thirty  miles  and 
more."  His  landscape  is  not  just  "away"  from  the  chosen  point  of  reference  as 
Austin's  is  but,  more  specifically,  "ahead,"  and  Austin's  emphasis  on  mere 
existence  ("is")  becomes  a  more  concretely  imaginative  and  figurative  emphasis 
on  the  manner  of  that  existence  ("stands").  Beston's  opening  is  also  notable  for 
sound  patterns  of  greater  complexity  than  those  we  find  in  Austin's.  The  elaborate 
flourishes  of  assonance  ("Massachusetts"  .  .  .  "stands"  .  .  .  "Atlantic"  .  .  .  "last 
fragment"  .  .  .  "and  vanished  land")  and  consonance  (ten  instances  of  IxJ  and 
fourteen  of /n/)  are  practically  Beston's  stylistic  signature.  One  might  also  note 
less  complex  sound  patterns  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence — the  alliteration  of 
"miles,"  "more,"  and  "Massachusetts"  and  the  internal  rhyme  of  "more"  and 
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"shores."  The  prose  is  also  notably  rhythmic  in  quality:  the  concluding  indepen- 
dent clause  can  easily  be  scanned  as  a  series  of  iambs  and  anapests.  Beston's 
hieratic  prose  takes  its  departure  from  Mary  Austin's,  but  is  elaborated  into 
something  that  is  almost  uniquely  lyrical  in  American  nature  writing.13  Reading 
the  opening,  one  has  almost  the  sense  of  a  virtuoso  warming  up  with  a  series  of 
scales  and  arpeggios. 

A  second  instructive  contrast  can  be  drawn  between  the  stylistic  devices 
of  The  Outermost  House  and  those  of  another  poetic  masterpiece  of  our  nature 
writing,  Aldo  Leopold's  A  Sand  County  Almanac  (1949).  Like  Beston,  Leopold 
often  employs  sound  patterns,  but  they  usually  comprehend  only  simple  gram- 
matical pairs — adjectives  and  nouns  or  adverbs  and  verbs.  In  "January  Thaw,"  the 
first  of  the  book's  essays,  we  find  alliteration,  which  Leopold  effectively  uses  for 
emphasis,  in  phrases  such  as  "strange  stirrings,"  "deep  den,"  "wet  world,"  "darts 
damply,"  and  "sober  citizen."14  At  his  most  elevated,  in  "Marshland  Elegy," 
Leopold  musters  the  more  complicated  consonance  of  "almost  imperceptible 
slowness,"  but  mostly  falls  back  on  his  previously  established  formula.  On  a 
single  page  of  "Marshland  Elegy,"  we  find  such  phrases  as  "ghost  of  a  glacier," 
"single  silence,"  "listening  land,"  and  "hunting  horns";15  but  we  do  not  tend  to 
find  in  A  Sand  County  Almanac  patterns  of  such  concentrated  complexity  as 
Beston's  "meadow  land  and  marsh  and  ancient  moor"  (5),  where  related  conso- 
nants (the  nasals  ImJ  and  /n/)  form  nearly  symmetrical  abstract  patterns  ("m"  .  .  . 
"n"  . . .  "n"  . . .  "m"  . . .  "n"  . . .  "n"  . . .  "n"  . . .  "m")  around  the  assonance  of  "land" 
and  the  twice-repeated  conjunction  "and."  We  can  see  these  same  compositional 
principles  at  work  also  in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  "Autumn,  Birds,  and 
Ocean":  "The  afternoon  sun  sinks  red  as  fire;  the  tide  climbs  the  beach,  its  foam  a 
strange  crimson;  miles  out,  a  freighter  goes  north,  emerging  from  the  shoals"  (25). 
The  ImJ  and  /n/  sounds  again  create  a  rich,  nasal  music  that  harmonizes  with 
repetitions  of  another  favorite  consonant  pair,  the  voiced  and  voiceless  alveo- 
palatal  fricatives  /s/  and  /z/,  and  with  the  quadruple  repetition  of  the  diphthong  of 
"fire."  Surely  Thomas  J.  Lyon  had  such  a  passage  as  this  one  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  Beston's  "poetic  stopping- short  in  the  face  of  ultimate  matters."16 
Leopold's  prose  has  many  virtues,  but  to  compare  its  sound,  in  terms  of  patterns 
and  complexity,  with  Beston's  is  like  comparing  a  popular  tune  to  a  fugue.  It 
would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  few  American  prose  writers  have  ever  devoted 
as  much  creative  energy  to  sound  and  style  as  Beston  has.17 

In  isolated  passages  Beston's  prose  evinces  four  characteristic  types  of 
lyric  organization:  tropes,  repetition,  rhythm,  and  sound  patterns.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  book,  one  also  finds  internal  rhyme  and  allusion. 
Although  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  The  Outermost  House  is,  in  its 
entirety,  a  prose  poem,  the  texture  of  the  prose  often  modulates  from  more  prosaic 
passages  to  more  lyrically  intense  ones  that  do  indeed  constitute  gem-like  prose 
poems,  rarely  exceeding  a  single  paragraph  in  length.18  Consider  the  following 
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brief  paragraph  from  the  chapter  "Night  on  the  Great  Beach": 

Night  is  very  beautiful  on  this  great  beach.  It  is  the  true  other  half  of  the 
day's  tremendous  wheel;  no  lights  without  meaning  stab  or  trouble  it;  it  is  beauty, 
it  is  fulfilment,  it  is  rest.  Thin  clouds  float  in  these  heavens,  islands  of  obscurity  in 
a  splendour  of  space  and  stars:  the  Milky  Way  bridges  earth  and  ocean;  the  beach 
resolves  itself  into  a  unity  of  form,  its  summer  lagoons,  its  slopes  and  uplands 
merging:  against  the  western  sky  and  the  falling  bow  of  sun  rise  the  silent  and 
superb  undulations  of  the  dunes.  (166) 

In  these  three  sentences  of  increasing  length,  syntactic  complexity,  and  lyricism, 
we  find  a  notable  density  of  figurative  language  ("day's  tremendous  wheel," 
"stab,"  "islands  of  obscurity,"  "bridges,"  "the  falling  bow  of  sun"),  as  well  as 
significant  repetition  ("It  is  the  true  ...  it  is  beauty,  it  is  fulfilment,  it  is  rest").  The 
passage  is  also  characterized  by  metrical  runs,  or  a  formal  rhythm  far  removed 
from  colloquial  patterns  of  intonation.  Much  of  the  above  passage  falls  into  a 
measured  iambic  rhythm:  "of  space  and  stars:  the  Milky  Way"  and  "the  beach 
resolves  itself  into  a  unity  of  form,  its  summer. ..."  A  sudden  shift  in  the  middle  to 
trochaic  substitutions — "bridges  earth  and  ocean" — stands  out  vividly  against  the 
dominant  rhythm.  There  are  also  conspicuous  sound  patterns.  Most  notable  among 
these  are  the  paired  /s/  and  Izl  sounds:  in  this  short  passage,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  and  sixteen  instances  of  these  sounds  respectively.  This  insistent  sibi- 
lance,  particularly  effective  in  the  context  of  a  night  piece,19  fuses  with  assonance 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph — "swperb  undwlations  of  the  dwnes" — to  provide  a  rich 
timbre  and  a  climactic  sense  of  closure. 

Beston's  lyric  style,  which  constantly  calls  attention  to  itself,  need  not  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  succession  of  rococo  embellishments:  it  is  rather  an  essential 
part  of  the  representation.  I  concur  with  Robert  Finch  that,  "The  language  of  The 
Outermost  House  . . .  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  serves  to  heighten 
what  is  perhaps  the  book's  outstanding  quality:  its  extraordinary  sense  of  natural 
drama."20  Beston's  aestheticizing  impulse  allows  him  to  approximate  bringing  the 
reader  into  his  "outer"  world:  the  beauty  of  the  words  stands,  almost  metonymically, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  world  described.  It  is  the  lyricism,  above  all,  that  makes 
reading  The  Outermost  House  an  intense  and  memorable  experience.  But  one 
should  keep  in  mind  how  the  density  of  the  prose,  in  terms  of  the  concentration  of 
lyrical  devices,  varies  throughout  the  text  and  creates  a  dual  focus,  on  both  the 
immense  cosmic  drama  of  the  shore  and  the  more  personal  aspects  of  Beston's 
experience.  The  objectively-cast  first  paragraph  of  "Autumn,  Ocean,  and  Birds," 
for  example,  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the  prose  poem  and  attempts  to  re- 
create, in  words,  an  impression  of  the  outer  world,  as  in  this  remarkable  passage: 
"Lifted  to  the  sky,  the  dying  grasses  on  the  dune  tops'  rim  tremble  and  lean 
seaward  in  the  wind  .  .  .";  but  the  paragraph  that  follows  begins,  subjectively  and 
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prosaically:  "I  have  been  spending  my  afternoons  gathering  driftwood  and  observ- 
ing birds"  (20).  Sometimes  the  transitions  are  not  so  abrupt,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  alternation  of  lyrical  third-person  passages  and  more  homely  first-person 
passages  forms  part  of  the  large-scale  rhythm  of  the  book. 

At  a  thematic  level,  the  alternation  underscores  Beston's  important  con- 
cepts of  an  "inner"  and  "outer"  eye.  The  inner  eye  is  the  eye  of  abstraction  and 
knowledge,  whereas  the  outer  eye  is  the  eye  of  perception  and  appearances.  The 
dichotomy  Beston  establishes  resembles  that  of  Whitman  in  his  well-known  poem 
"When  I  Heard  the  Learn' d  Astronomer,"  which  contrasts  the  experience  of 
listening  to  an  astronomer's  lecture  and  seeing  his  charts  and  diagrams  with  the 
experience  of  gazing  directly  at  the  night  sky.  In  "The  Headlong  Wave,"  as  Beston 
observes  the  undulatory  shape  of  an  incoming  wave,  his  inner  eye  recognizes  it  as 
a  kind  of  illusion:  "the  distant  water  has  not  left  its  place  in  ocean  to  advance  upon 
me,  but  only  a  force  shaped  in  water,  a  bodiless  pulse  beat,  a  vibration"  (47-48). 
Beston  creates  in  his  mind's  eye  an  analog  to  the  astronomer's  chart,  an  abstracted 
model;  but,  like  Whitman  before  him,  he  prefers  direct  perception  of  the  thing 
itself  to  the  model:  as  Beston  looks  in  perfect  silence  at  the  sea,  he  finds  that  "the 
outer  eye  has  the  best  of  it"  (49).  In  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  terms,  this  preference 
for  the  world  of  perception  and  experience  over  conceptual  models  marks  Beston 
as  a  nature  writer  rather  than  a  scientist,  or  natural  historian.21 

Throughout  the  book,  Beston  creates  variations  on  his  crucial  notion  of 
"outerness,"  thereby  enriching  the  meaning  of  the  book's  title  and  enforcing  his 
preference  for  experience  over  knowledge.  Beston  dots  his  text  with  references  to 
"outer  nature"  (59,  81,  168),  by  which  he  means  the  untrammeled  wilderness  of 
sea,  shore,  and  stars.  Occasionally,  when  the  wilderness  becomes  violent,  Beston 
is  forced  to  close  his  shutters  on  "the  outer  world"  (84).  What  we  see  is  that 
outerness  alternately  attracts  and  repels,  enriches  and  dissolves  the  sense  of  self.  It 
can  represent  a  perfect  unity  with  the  universe,  a  freedom  from  the  narrow 
constraints  of  the  inner  life;  conversely,  it  can  threaten  the  self  with  the  most 
intense  and  scarifying  isolation.  This  latter  possibility  climaxes  in  the  chapter 
"Night  on  the  Great  Beach."  As  Beston  wanders  down  toward  the  waves  on  the 
blackest  night  he  has  ever  known,  he  feels  that  he  stands  "as  isolate  in  that 
immensity  of  rain  and  night  as  I  might  have  stood  in  interplanetary  space"  (167). 
But  it  is  only  during  a  severe  June  tempest  that  he  admits  to  feeling  "for  the  first 
and  last  time  of  all  my  solitary  year,  a  sense  of  isolation  and  remoteness  from  my 
kind"  (184).  In  the  end,  Beston  recognizes  that  what  he  has  gained  from  his 
experiment  in  solitude  derives  from  having  intimately  known  "this  outer  and 
secret  world"  (216).  With  its  dwarfing  immensities  of  time  and  space,  the  outer 
world  reminds  one  of  the  fragility  of  individual  existence;  to  confront  it  alone  can 
be  to  achieve  momentary  emancipation  from  the  prison  of  the  self;  in  Emerson's 
famous  words  "all  mean  egotism  vanishes"  in  this  contemplation  of  nature.22 

This  kind  of  experience,  which  inevitably  focuses  the  reader's  attention 
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on  the  "outer"  world,  lies  behind  Beston's  occasional  suppression  of  the  first- 
person  pronoun.  Consider,  for  instance,  that  the  pronoun  "I"  does  not  even  appear 
in  the  first  section  of  the  book  or  in  the  prose  poem  passages  I  have  identified. 
Beston's  tendency  toward  self-effacement  seems  unusual  in  a  nature  book  that  is 
based  on  personal  experience,  and  it  distances  Beston  somewhat  from  Thoreau, 
his  major  American  precursor,  who  tended  to  live  up  to  the  boast  made  at  the 
outset  of  his  most  famous  book,  that  "the  /,  or  first  person  .  .  .  will  be  retained."23 
Beston  and  Thoreau  are  often  compared,  for  obvious  reasons:  The  Outermost 
House  was  written  on  Thoreauvian  ground  (that  of  Cape  Cod),  and  it  documents  a 
Thoreauvian  year  alone  in  nature  (like  Walden).  Most  readers  will  agree  with 
Winfield  Townley  Scott  that  The  Outermost  House,  despite  its  setting,  more 
closely  resembles  Walden  than  Cape  Cod.24  Beston's  book,  after  all,  is  not  a  travel 
narrative:  it  belongs  rather  to  a  rarer  and  more  modern  genre  initiated  by  Walden 
that  Lawrence  Buell  identifies  as  "narratives  of  voluntary  simplicity"25  and  that 
Robert  Finch  calls  "romances  of  isolation."26  Beston's  book  has  obvious  affinities 
with  Walden,  including  stylistic  ones.27  Beston,  however,  did  not  like  to  be 
compared  to  Thoreau:  both  Elizabeth  Coatsworth  (Beston's  wife)28  and  Scott29 
record  that  he  felt  deeper  affinities  with  Richard  Jefferies.  Beston  mentions 
Thoreau  only  twice  in  The  Outermost  House:  he  notes  that  in  the  intervening  years 
since  Thoreau  had  walked  the  great  beach,  the  rafts  of  skunk  coots  have  shrunk 
(102)  while  the  number  of  trees  in  the  area,  particularly  pitch  pines,  has  increased 
(151).  Diminishment  and  increase:  in  both  cases  Beston  seems  at  pains  to  distin- 
guish the  world  he  depicts  from  that  of  Thoreau.  This  could  be  viewed  as  either 
appropriate  and  ingenuous  or,  in  Bloomian  terms,  as  a  defensive  swerve  away 
from  a  major  precursor.  Either  way,  Beston  obviously  was  interested  in  clearing 
space  for  his  own  nature  writing  enterprise.  Thoreau  had  become  a  daunting 
enough  presence  in  American  letters  by  Beston's  time  that  invidious  comparisons 
could  hardly  be  advantageous.30  Still,  Beston  ultimately  admired  Thoreau,  as  we 
can  see  from  his  introduction  to  a  1951  edition  of  Cape  Cod,  in  which  he  refers  to 
"the  obstinate  and  unique  genius  from  whom  stems  the  great  tradition  of  nature 
writing  in  America."31 

Beston  evidently  came  to  see  himself  as  belonging  to  Thoreau 's  "tradi- 
tion," but  there  are  various  ways  in  which  Beston  subtly  modifies  the  form  of 
nature  writing  he  inherited  from  Thoreau:  in  addition  to  the  lyric  stylistic  enrich- 
ments analyzed  above,  one  might  note  that  the  seasonal  structure  of  Beston's 
book,  although  apparently  conventional,  actually  differs  in  one  important  respect 
from  that  of  Walden  and  most  other  American  nature  books  that  have  employed  a 
seasonal  structure.  Most  of  the  notable  nature  books  that  follow  the  course  of  a 
year  have  imitated  the  compelling  spring  to  spring  structure  of  Walden.  One  thinks 
of  Donald  Culross  Peattie's  An  Almanac  for  Moderns  (1935),  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch's  The  Twelve  Seasons  (1948)  and  The  Desert  Year  (1952),  Sigurd  Olson's 
The  Singing  Wilderness  (1956)  and  Listening  Point  (1958),  Edward  Abbey's 
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Desert  Solitaire  (1968),  Annie  Dillard's  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  (1974),  and  Sue 
Hubbell's  A  Country  Year  (1986).  All  of  these  books  re-enact,  in  different  locales, 
Walden' s  mythic  celebration  of  rebirth  and  renewal.32  Beston,  however,  con- 
sciously avoided  repeating  Thoreau's  structure  exactly.  In  the  most  important  of 
his  later  books,  Northern  Farm  (1948),  which  Scott  aptly  calls  "a  domestic 
orchestration  of  The  Outermost  House  themes"  (180),  Beston  employs  a  winter  to 
winter  structure,  as  does  Aldo  Leopold  in  the  first  part  of  A  Sand  County  Almanac. 
Following  the  calendar  year  rather  than  the  cycle  of  life  is  the  less  usual  procedure 
in  American  nature  writing,  but  at  first  this  may  still  seem  more  logically  satisfy- 
ing than  the  autumn  to  autumn  structure  that  makes  The  Outermost  House  the 
antithesis  of  the  Walden  tradition.  Beston  came  to  his  house,  the  "Fo' castle,"  in 
September  of  1926  and  ended  up — though  not  by  initial  design — staying  a  full 
year.  This  apparently  arbitrary  period  would  not  be  satisfactory  as  a  device  for 
structuring  a  literary  work  were  it  not  substantiated  by  the  rhythms  of  life  on 
Eastham  Beach.  As  Beston  puts  it,  "The  spring  migrations  here  do  not  fill  the  air 
and  the  hours  with  birds  as  do  the  autumnal  visitations"  (144).  He  also  notes  how 
the  sound  of  the  beach  grows  greater  and  heavier  day  by  day  as  autumn  ap- 
proaches (19).  Unlike  Frost's  oven  bird,  Beston  is  not  a  singer  of  diminishment. 
For  birds  and  for  the  sound  of  surf — Beston' s  twin  muses — autumn,  not  spring,  is 
the  climax  of  the  Cape  Cod  year.  Beston  took  what  might  have  seemed  arbitrary 
and  made  it  part  of  the  satisfying  organic  structure  of  his  work.  In  doing  so,  he 
again  attempted  to  maneuver  away  from  the  long  shadow  of  Walden,  in  which 
many  another  nature  writer  has  been  content  to  rest. 

Despite  this  difference,  The  Outermost  House  does  resemble  Walden  in 
its  elaboration  of  the  year,  in  that  it  fairly  radically  distorts  the  particular  year 
depicted.  Lawrence  Buell  describes  Thoreau's  natural  year  as  "violently  mis- 
shapen," consisting  as  it  does  of  "an  outsized  summer,  a  cursory  fall,  a  long  and 
only  gradually  attenuating  winter,  and  a  brief  intense  blaze  of  spring."33  This 
temporal  distortion  stands  very  much  in  contradistinction  to  many  other  books 
with  a  seasonal  structure,  particularly  the  programmatic  ones  that  allot  almost 
exactly  equal  space  to  individual  seasons.34  In  The  Outermost  House,  we  find  two 
significant  ways  in  which  the  book  deviates  from  a  programmatic  structure.  First, 
the  space  allotted  to  each  season  varies  widely,  as  it  does  in  Walden;  second, 
although  there  is  a  consistent  progression,  chapter  to  chapter,  from  September  to 
the  following  September,  within  each  chapter  chronology  is  handled  in  a  fluid 
manner,  and  time  is  apt  to  run  in  reverse.  Four  of  Beston' s  ten  chapters  specify  a 
season  in  their  titles  ("Autumn,  Ocean,  and  Birds,"  "Midwinter,"  "Winter  Visi- 
tors," and  "An  Inland  Stroll  in  Spring");  another  implies  the  season  ("The  Year  at 
High  Tide").  Around  these  "season-specific"  chapters  Beston  groups  others  that 
are  rooted  in  the  same  season  but  in  which  the  passage  of  time  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  season  are  not  as  central  a  concern.  His  initial  autumn  group  consists  of 
the  first  three  chapters  (fifty-eight  total  pages  in  the  Henry  Holt  edition).  Winter, 
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the  longest  season  in  the  book,  is  the  subject  of  the  next  three  chapters  (a  total  of 
eighty-one  pages).  Spring  receives  only  a  single  chapter  (twenty-three  pages)  and 
summer,  which  occupies  the  next  chapter  and  the  better  part  of  the  one  after  that,  is 
only  somewhat  longer  (forty-four  pages).  The  autumn  of  1927  begins  toward  the 
end  of  chapter  IX  and  includes  the  very  brief  final  chapter  (a  total  of  only  slightly 
more  than  nine  pages). 

Beston  was  clearly  more  interested  in  conveying  a  satisfactory  structure 
of  experience  than  a  literal  rendering  of  chronology.  As  Daniel  G.  Payne  notes, 
"the  issues  of  mechanical  time  versus  earth  time  is  central  to  Beston' s  worldview."35 
Like  Thoreau,  Beston  privileges  personal  experience  and  artistic  license  over  the 
mechanical  constraints  of  the  calendar.  In  "Night  on  the  Great  Beach,"  the  most 
frequently  anthologized  chapter  of  the  book,  we  can  clearly  see  Beston' s  charac- 
teristically unorthodox  handling  of  time.  In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  Beston 
recounts  how  he  saw  an  enormous  meteor  light  up  the  beach  on  a  July  night.  In  the 
second  section  he  relates  his  experience  of  walking  "in  a  dust  of  stars"  produced 
by  phosphorescent  plankton  a  month  earlier,  in  June.  In  the  third  section  he  relates 
another  experience  from  the  same  month:  his  feeling  of  isolation  during  a  tempest. 
Examples  of  this  backward  temporal  motion  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  chapter. 
"Night  on  the  Great  Beach"  ends  with  a  description  of  the  morning  anthem  of  a 
song  sparrow  after  the  June  tempest.  The  return  to  calm  and  daylight  rounds  out 
this  chapter  on  blackest  night  very  satisfactorily.  Beston  would  not  have  achieved 
the  same  effect  of  closure — a  kind  of  shift  from  C  minor  to  C  major — had  he 
adhered  to  the  actual  order  of  events. 

Apart  from  the  artistry  of  its  expression,  The  Outermost  House  is  also 
notable  for  its  location  in  the  history  of  American  nature  writing.  It  stands  almost 
as  isolated  within  that  history  as  Beston' s  house  did  on  the  outer  beach  of  Cape 
Cod.  Although  books  about  nature  are  annually  written,  few  enduring  examples  of 
the  genre  were  published  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  or  following  1928.36 
Beston' s  book  appeared  in  the  interim  between  two  eras,  that  of  Muir,  Burroughs, 
and  Austin  and  that  of  the  contemporary  "renaissance"  after  World  War  II,  in  which 
members  of  Beston' s  own  generation  would  finally  come  into  their  own.37  Today, 
The  Outermost  House  can  be  seen  to  anticipate,  by  two  decades,  the  resurgence  of 
nature  writing  that  began  in  the  late  forties  with  the  publication  of  Louis  J.  Halle's 
Spring  in  Washington  and  Leopold's  A  Sand  County  Almanac  and  the  early  books  of 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  and  that  continued  through  the  fifties  with  the  work  of  Rachel 
Carson,  Edwin  Way  Teale,  Sigurd  Olson,  and  Loren  Eiseley.  All  of  this  work  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  a  Thoreauvian  tradition;  Krutch  himself,  attempting  to  account  for  a 
group  of  writers  who  were  "neither  purely  scientific  nor  easily  placeable  in  any  of  the 
traditional  departments  of  belles-lettres,"  said  as  much  in  the  prologue  to  his  1950 
anthology,  Great  American  Nature  Writing?*  The  Outermost  House,  which  as 
Krutch  noted  in  his  anthology  had  "quietly  become  a  classic,"39  certainly  exerted  its 
own  influence  on  the  subsequent  writers  of  this  tradition. 
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That  influence  can  be  gauged  by  the  ways  in  which  Beston  anticipated 
and  influenced  the  imager}"  and  themes  of  several  of  his  celebrated  successors. 
While  his  formative  influence  on  Rachel  Carson,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
is  fairly  well  known.40  there  are  somewhat  less  obvious  connections  between  The 
Outermost  House  and  the  works  of  Loren  Eiseley.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Annie 
Dillard.  and  Barn  Lopez.  By  noting  such  connections,  we  can  see  that  The 
Outermost  House  holds  a  significant,  if  largely  unrecognized  position  within  the 
history  of  American  nature  writing:  in  short,  it  has  become  one  of  the  few  books 
from  whose  example  a  number  of  very  different  later  nature  writers  have  profited. 

Beston*  s  images  and  self-representation,  in  particular,  often  resonate 
with  those  of  later  nature  writers.  In  Jlie  Outermost  House.  Beston  twice  proves 
himself  to  be  a  good  Samaritan  of  the  shore,  once  by  flinging  a  horseshoe  crab 
back  into  the  water  (57)  and  again  by  risking  a  toe  as  he  kicks  stranded  dogfish 
into  the  surf  (177).  The  images  here  are  of  the  nature  writer  as  hopeless  conserva- 
tionist, intimately  concerned  with  the  individual  lives  of  animals,  but  at  the  same 
time  acutely  aware  of  both  the  evolutionary  inconsequence  of  those  lives  and  of 
one's  impotence  in  the  face  of  nature's  profuse  love  of  death.  Beston,  despite  his 
efforts,  finds  seventy-one  dead  dogfish  the  next  morning  (177).  The  nature  writer, 
nonetheless,  persists  in  struggling  against  what  Tennyson  had  long  before  de- 
scribed as  nature's  carelessness  of  the  single  life41  and  even  finds  in  the  hopeless 
struggle  the  essence  of  humanity. 

Images  of  human  assistance  to  helpless  animals  abound  in  American 
nature  writing,  and  even  a  sub-classification  of  this  image — the  rescue  of  sea 
creatures  on  the  shore — has  a  certain  prominence.  One  thinks,  for  instance,  of 
Rachel  Carson  rescuing  an  octopus  from  the  wet  sands  in  The  Edge  of  the  Sea.42 
But  it  is  Loren  Eiseley  who  has  provided  what  is  perhaps  the  classic  image  of  this 
effort  in  his  essay  "The  Star  Thrower."  which  was  collected  in  TJie  Unexpected 
Universe  1 1 969 )  and  later  provided  the  title  for  a  posthumous  selection  of  Eiseley's 
writings.  The  essay  is  an  allegory"  of  two  sides  of  the  human  psyche,  the  detached 
and  pitiless  observer  (a  role  Eiseley  himself  assumes  but  cannot  successfully 
maintain  I  and  the  futile  but  well-intentioned  interceder  (the  star  thrower  himself, 
flinging  one-by-one  the  innumerable  stranded  starfish  of  "Costabel*"  back  into  the 
ocean).  Eiseley  knows  that,  in  the  vastness  of  time  and  change,  individual  identity 
is  merely  a  dream  and  that  "death  is  running  more  fleet  than"  the  star  thrower  "on 
every  seabeach  of  the  world."45  Nonetheless.  Eiseley  also  recognizes  the  dangers 
of  detachment.  He  develops  a  metaphor  of  "the  revolving  eye"44 — almost  identi- 
cal to  Beston"  s  "inner  eye" — to  characterize  an  unfeeling  way  of  looking  at  the 
world  that  is  often  associated  with  the  objectivity  of  science.  Eiseley  realizes  that 
to  fail  to  act  in  the  world  because  of  the  dictates  of  this  revolving,  inner  eye  is  to 
betray  another  impulse:  to  preserve — rationally  or  not — our  lives  and  those  of 
other  beings.  Eiseley  feels  that  in  some  sense  the  "star  thrower  was  mad":  but  that 
does  not  prevent  Eiseley  from  becoming  a  star  thrower  himself.45 
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Seventeen  years  before  "The  Star  Thrower,"  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  an 
admirer  of  The  Outermost  House, Ab  had  penned  an  essay  on  a  similar  theme:  "The 
Individual  and  the  Species."  The  situation  Krutch  confronts,  however,  is  a  varia- 
tion on  those  depicted  by  Beston,  Carson,  and  Eiseley:  in  this  case,  a  creature  of 
the  air  is  trapped  in  water.  Krutch' s  essay  is  an  inquiry  into  why  he  bothered  to 
save  a  bat  from  drowning  in  a  swimming  pool.  "What  did  I  accomplish  for  bats, 
for  myself,  or  for  humanity  at  large  when  I  fished  my  bat  from  the  water?"47 
Krutch  equates  his  impulse  to  rescue  the  bat  with  a  non-utilitarian  human  ethic 
that  cuts  against  the  grain  of  nature's  passion  for  numbers  and  disregard  of 
individuals.  Like  Beston  before  him  and  Eiseley  after,  Krutch  locates  the  human 
in  a  stubborn,  futile  resistance  to  nature's  inexorable  power  of  dissolution. 

This  theme,  a  very  significant  one  in  American  nature  writing,  is  memo- 
rably glossed  by  Annie  Dillard  in  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek:  "We  have  not  yet 
encountered  any  god  who  is  as  merciful  as  a  man  who  flicks  a  beetle  over  on  its 
feet."48  Beston' s  passage  about  insects  in  "Midwinter"  is  another  that  anticipates 
this  important  theme  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek:  namely,  the  wasteful  superabun- 
dance of  nature.  Beston  writes  of  "Those  trillions  of  unaccountable  lives,  those 
crawling,  buzzing,  intense  presences  which  nature  created  to  fulfil  some  unknown 
purpose  or  perhaps  simply  to  satisfy  a  whim  for  a  certain  sound  or  a  moment  of 
exquisite  colour"  (65).  Beston  seems  here  to  have  caught  the  accent  of  Dillard's 
prose,  but  in  fact  he  has  anticipated  it  by  almost  fifty  years.  Dillard  meditates  on 
this  theme — that  "Nature  is,  above  all,  profligate"49 — in  two  whole  chapters  of 
Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  "The  Fixed"  and  "Fecundity."  Dillard,  who  has  placed 
The  Outermost  House  on  a  list  of  her  "Twentieth-Century  Favorites"  among 
nature  books,50  has  also  borrowed  specific  images  from  Beston.  In  the  passage 
concerning  dogfish  mentioned  above,  Beston  writes:  "The  surf  was  alive  with 
dogfish,  aswarm  with  them,  with  the  rush,  the  cold  bellies,  the  twist  and  tear  of 
their  wolfish  violence  of  life.  Yet  there  was  but  little  sign  of  it  in  the  waters — a 
rare  fin  slicing  past,  and  once  the  odd  and  instant  glimpse  of  a  fish  embedded  like 
a  fly  in  amber  in  the  bright,  overturning  volute  of  a  wave"  (176-77).  Compare  this 
with  an  early  passage  from  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek:  "As  each  green  wave  rose 
from  the  churning  water,  it  illuminated  within  itself  the  six-  or  eight-foot-long 
bodies  of  twisting  sharks.  The  sharks  disappeared  as  each  wave  rolled  toward  me; 
then  a  new  wave  would  swell  above  the  horizon,  containing  in  it,  like  scorpions  in 
amber,  sharks  that  roiled  and  heaved."51  Is  this  a  description  of  something  Dillard 
actually  witnessed  or  a  reminiscence  of  Beston' s  text?  Dillard's  adjustment  of  the 
figure's  vehicle,  from  the  fly  to  the  more  appropriately  violent  scorpion,  perhaps 
improves  the  image,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  this  trope  is  a  borrowing. 

Dillard  is  not  the  only  admirer  of  Beston  in  her  generation.  Barry  Lopez, 
another  prominent  contemporary  nature  writer,  took  one  of  the  more  celebrated 
passages  from  The  Outermost  House  as  an  epigraph  for  his  Of  Wolves  and  Men 
(1978): 
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We  need  another  and  a  wiser  and  perhaps  a  more  mystical  concept  of 
animals.  Remote  from  universal  nature,  and  living  by  complicated  artifice,  man 
in  civilization  surveys  the  creature  through  the  glass  of  his  knowledge  and  sees 
thereby  a  feather  magnified  and  the  whole  image  in  distortion.  We  patronize 
them  for  their  incompleteness,  for  their  tragic  fate  of  having  taken  form  so  far 
below  ourselves.  And  therein  we  err,  and  greatly  err.  For  the  animal  shall  not  be 
measured  by  man.  In  a  world  older  and  more  complete  than  ours  they  move 
finished  and  complete,  gifted  with  extensions  of  the  senses  we  have  lost  or  never 
attained,  living  by  voices  we  shall  never  hear.  They  are  not  brethren,  they  are  not 
underlings;  they  are  other  nations,  caught  with  ourselves  in  the  net  of  life  and 
time,  fellow  prisoners  of  the  splendour  and  travail  of  the  earth.  (24-25) 

This  passage  crystallizes  the  anti-anthropocentric  ideology  central  to  Beston's 
thought  and  to  that  of  most  subsequent  nature  writers.  Certainly  the  basic  idea  is 
not  original  with  Beston:  one  can  trace,  as  Roderick  Nash  has  demonstrated,  an 
intellectual  history  of  anti-anthropocentric  ethics  back  to  Thoreau,  Muir,  William 
E.  H.  Lecky,  and  Darwin,  most  prominently,  among  those  who  preceded  Beston 
and  this  century's  greatest  exponent  of  an  ecocentric  ethic,  Leopold.52  Beston's 
importance  in  this  tradition  of  thought  is  in  keeping  an  idea  alive  and  in  giving  it  a 
memorable  and  eloquent  formulation,  particularly  with  such  a  metaphor  as  "other 
nations."  The  fact  that  Lopez,  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and  informed  contempo- 
rary advocates  of  an  ethical  position  that  includes  the  non-human  world,  turned  to 
Beston  testifies  to  the  enduring  power  of  his  eloquence  to  inspire  fruitful  thought 
and  commentary  on  such  issues.  Lopez's  most  concentrated  statement  on  biocentric 
ethical  principles,  "Renegotiating  the  Contracts,"  echoes  Beston  in  its  call  for  a 
more  complete,  less  reductive  view  of  animals.  Lopez  complains  that  we  have  lost 
contact  with  animals,  substituting  "conceptions"  and  "mathematical  models"  for 
complex  realities,  and  that  we  "have  largely  lost  our  understanding  of  where  in  an 
adult  life  to  fit  the  awe  and  mystery  that  animals  excite."53 

The  indications  I  have  given  should  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  for  the 
importance  of  Beston's  legacy  to  the  American  nature  writing  tradition.  The 
images  and  ideas  later  writers  have  derived  from  Beston  indicate  deeper  affinities, 
ones  that  go  to  the  core  of  convictions  that  have  informed  and  invigorated 
American  nature  writing.  Beston's  love  for  the  individual  animal,  despite  nature's 
violent  prolificacy,  and  his  simultaneous  endorsement  of  an  ecocentric  ethical 
stance  help  to  define  a  humanism  that  is  not  limited  by  anthropocentrism  but  is 
rather  expanded  and  guided  by  ecological  principles.  Like  Krutch  and  Dillard  and 
others  after  him,  Beston  believes  in  humanity's  ability  to  improve  upon  nature 
ethically,  but  he  retains  at  the  same  time  a  profound  sense  of  awe,  respect,  and 
humility  in  the  face  of  nature's  complexity  and  vastness.  His  main  importance  to 
the  American  nature  writing  tradition  has  been  his  ability  to  translate  these 
feelings  into  eloquent  and  memorable  language  and  imagery. 
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first  nature  book  in  1957).  Among  earlier  writers,  one  has  only  to  look  at  John  Muir, 
who  was  born  in  1838  and  published  The  Mountains  of  California  in  1894.  The  trend 
has  been  reversed  in  the  case  of  contemporary  writers,  starting  notably  with  Annie 
Dillard,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  when  she  was  only 
thirty.  Perhaps  whereas  formerly  a  hard-fought  struggle  to  ecological  awareness  was 
typical  of  our  nature  writers,  in  the  wake  of  the  sixties  greater  public  consciousness  of 
environmental  issues  has  tended  to  nurture  contemporary  writers'  ambitions  at  what 
previously  would  have  seemed  like  a  precocious  age. 

38  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  ed.,  Great  American  Nature  Writing  (New  York:  William 
Sloane  Associates,  Inc.,  1950),  5. 

39  Krutch,  Great  American  Nature  Writing,  353. 

40  Mary  A.  McCay  discusses  the  influence  of  Beston  on  Carson,  noting  particularly  the 
similarity  between  The  Outermost  House  and  The  Edge  of  the  Sea.  Mary  A.  McCay, 
Rachel  Carson  (New  York:  Twayne  Publishers,  1993),  98-99. 
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41  See  In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H.,  LV. 

42  Rachel  Carson,  The  Edge  of  the  Sea  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1955),  176. 

43  Loren  Eiseley,  The  Unexpected  Universe  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World, 
1969),  72. 

44  Eiseley,  The  Unexpected  Universe,  68. 

45  Eiseley,  The  Unexpected  Universe,  89. 

46  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  note  that  Krutch  grouped  together  a  selection  from  his  The  Twelve 
Seasons  with  passages  from  Beston  and  Mary  Austin  in  a  section  of  his  anthology 
Great  American  Nature  Writing  titled  "Majesty  of  the  Inanimate." 

47  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  The  Desert  Year  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1963),  150. 

48  Annie  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  Inc., 
1974),  177. 

49  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  65. 

50  Daniel  Halpern,  ed.,  On  Nature:  Nature,  Landscape,  and  Natural  History  (San  Fran- 
cisco: North  Point  Press,  1987),  287. 

51  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  8. 

52  J.  Baird  Callicott,  ed.,  Companion  to  A  Sand  County  Almanac:  Interpretive  and 
Critical  Essays  (Madison:  The  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1987),  63-68. 

53  Lyon,  This  Incomperable  Lande,  383-84. 
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Allan  D.  Burns  teaches  American  literature  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Edwardsville.  His  particular  interests  include  American  poetry  and  nature  writing. 
His  book,  A  Thematic  Guide  to  American  Poetiy.  will  be  published  by  Greenwood 
Press  in  2002. 

Charles  Colbert  teaches  art  history  at  Boston  College.  He  is  the  author  of  A 
Measure  of  Perfection:  Phrenology  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  America,  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  in  1997. 

Henrik  Gustafsson  is  at  work  on  a  Ph.D.  concerning  the  pastoral  poetry  of  C.  M. 
Bellman,  an  eighteenth-century  Swedish  writer  and  musician,  at  the  University  of 
Gothenburg.  He  wrote  his  Master's  thesis  on  Thoreau's  "A  Winter  Walk"  in  1996. 
His  article  "Thoreau  and  the  Advent  of  American  Rail"  was  published  in  the  1997 
issue  of  TJie  Concord  Saunterer.  He  has  also  written  two  articles  for  the  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin,  the  first  with  Niklas  Scioler  on  Thoreau  and  Transtromer  (1998:3); 
the  second  a  commentary  on  the  Swedish  translation  of  Walden  (1999:3).  He  has  a 
further  essay,  "The  Naturalist  Hero:  On  Perception  in  Thoreau's  'A  Winter 
WTalk.'"  forthcoming  in  a  critical  anthology  to  be  published  in  2000. 

Madeleine  Minson  completed  her  doctoral  thesis,  "Superfluous  Cheerfulness:  An 
Exploration  of  Henry  Thoreau's  Optimism,'"  in  1999  at  University  College  in 
London,  where  she  is  currently  teaching  English  part  time.  She  has  previously 
written  one  other  article  for  TJie  Concord  Saunterer  (Fall  1997)  and  has  reviewed 
books  for  a  range  of  publications.  Originally  from  Sweden,  she  has  lived  in  England 
for  twelve  years. 

Joel  Myerson  is  Carolina  Distinguished  Professor  of  American  Literature  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  His  forthcoming  books  include  Margaret  Fuller, 
Critic:  Writings  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  1844-1846  (edited  with  Judith  Mattson 
Bean:  Columbia  University  Press),  Transcendentalism:  A  Reader  (editor;  Oxford 
University  Press),  and  Tlie  Later  Lectures  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1843-1871 
(edited  with  Ronald  A.  Bosco;  University  of  Georgia  Press). 

Patrick  F.  O'Connell  is  an  Associate  Professor  in  the  Departments  of  English  and 
Theology  at  Gannon  University,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  previously  published 
on  Thoreau  in  the  TJwreau  Journal  Quarterly  and  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  and 
edited  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  for  the  Princeton  edition  of  the  Writings  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.  He  has  published  widely  on  the  work  of  Thomas  Merton  and 
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served  as  the  fifth  president  of  the  International  Thomas  Merton  Society;  he 
currently  edits  The  Merton  Seasonal,  the  Merton  Society  quarterly  journal. 

Dale  Schwie  has  combined  a  career  in  professional  photography  with  an  avocational 
interest  in  the  writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  He  is  a  member  of  The  Thoreau 
Society  and  has  presented  illustrated  lectures  on  Thoreau  throughout  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  The  merging  of  his  career  and  avocation  led  to  his  research  on  the  life 
of  Herbert  W.  Gleason.  He  is  working  on  a  biography  of  Gleason. 

Susan  M.  Stone  is  completing  a  Ph.D.  in  American  Literature  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  where  she  teaches  English  and  Women's  Studies.  Her  most  recent 
publication,  an  essay  about  Thoreau  and  Howells,  appears  in  Studies  in  American 
Fiction. 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler  is  a  member  of  The  Thoreau  Society  Board  of  Directors  and 
President  of  The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  Concord.  His  career 
in  development  included  heading  assistance  programs  in  Jordan  and  Pakistan  and 
senior  positions  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  Washington.  He 
served  in  Nairobi  as  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program,  in  Paris  as  the  elected  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  and  in  Geneva 
helping  prepare  for  the  1992  Rio  Earth  Summit. 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  Curator  of  Special  Collections  at  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library  since  1996,  has  worked  in  special  collections  and  archives  for  twenty-five 
years.  A  regular  contributor  to  the  e-journal  Concord  Magazine 
(<www.concordma.com/magazine>),  she  has  written  articles  for  the  Clinton  Daily 
Item,  the  Concord  Journal,  Common  Wealth,  and  Technicalities,  the  entry  on 
Concord  for  the  "Tourism"  section  of  the  forthcoming  Encyclopedia  of  New 
England  Culture,  and  several  exhibition  catalogs.  She  is  committed  to  increasing 
access  to  Concord' s  rich  Special  Collections  and  to  providing  a  range  of  interpretive 
and  outreach  offerings.  An  undergraduate  Latin  major,  she  holds  a  master's  in 
English  (focus  on  nineteenth-  century  American  literature)  as  well  as  a  professional 
degree.  She  lives  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  with  her  husband,  Michael,  and  three 
daughters. 
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"Looked  at  Mr.  Davis's  museum...!  love  to  see  anything  that  implies 
a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth. " 

H.D.  Thoreau,  Journal.  September  15,  1860 

Follow  in  Thoreau's  footsteps  and  visit  "Mr.  Davis's  museum"... 

THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 

A  Museum  of  Concord  History  and  Decorative  Arts 

The  Thoreau  Gallery  includes  Thoreau's  Bed,  Desk  and  Chair  from 
Walden  Pond,  His  Surveying  Equipment,  Walking  Stick,  Spyglass  and 
Snowshoes,  and  Thoreau  Family  Possessions  •  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
Study  •  Full-Scale  Model  of  Walden  House  given  by  the  Thoreau 
Society    •    Why  Concord?  exhibit  and  Exploring  Concord  film 

Open  daily  all  year  •  www.concordmuseum.org 
200  Lexington  Road  •  Concord,  MA  01742  •  (978)  369-9609 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  proudly  presents 


The  Spirit  of  Thoreau  Series 

These  three  titles  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  collecting 
Henry  David  Thoreau's  best  writing  on  his  most  interesting  themes. 


Available  in  paperback  for  $6.95  each 
at  stores  everywhere. 


Sales  of  books  in  the  Spirit  of  Thoreau  series 

benefit  the  Thoreau  Society. 

Sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society,  edited  by  distinguished  scholars, 

and  published  by  Thoreau's  original  publisher. 


^ 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


"An  important  literary  event 
A  treasure  trove  for 
Thoreau  scholars. " 


*  •  •  • 


The   Christian   Science  Monitor 


"In  this  final 
volume  to  be 
culled  from  the 
Thoreau  archives, 
you  will  find 
America's  best 
nature  writer 
at  his  best, 
observing  nature 
closely  and  com- 
menting on 
culture  keenly." 

— Audubon 


"The  tension  between  Thoreau  the  naturalist  and  Thoreau  the 
missionary  for  nature's  wonders  invigorates  nearly  every  page." 

— Time 

Wherever    books    are    sold 

T^Q'    Norton    Independent  publishers  since  1923 


www.norton.com 


Discover  a  forgotten  landscape: 
Just  Published  about  Thoreau's  wild  tract 

The  Seasons  in  Estabrook  Country 

This  is  an  anthology  of  writings  by  Henry  Thoreau  and  fifty  others  about  the 
cycle  of  the  year  in  this  historic  landscape.  The  author-editor  is  Stephen  F. 
Ells.  The  1200-acre  Estabrook  Country  is  one  of  Thoreau's  "great  wild  tracts" 
in  Concord  and  Carlisle.  Remarkably,  much  remains  wild.  Seventy  of  the 
selections  are  generous  quotes  from  Thoreau's  journal.  He  found  here  both 
natural  diversity  and  a  spiritual  metaphor,  the  old  Carlisle  road  (earlier  a 
Minute  Man  path  and  still  a  dirt  road).  The  other  hundred  selections  include 
those  by  a  settler;  a  Minute  Man;  a  British  officer  at  the  North  Bridge; 
schoolchildren;  farmers;  a  philosopher;  housewives;  a  ne'er-do-well; 
botanists  and  teachers;  an  evolutionist;  authors;  naturalists;  and  others  who 
have  written  about  this  tract  over  350  years. 

Extensive  notes  describe  Thoreau's  philosophy;  the  area's  natural,  social,  and 
conservation  history;  and  the  current,  unfortunate  development  plans  of  the  Middlesex 
School.  1 10  pages,  40  pictures  and  maps,  walking  guide,  bibliography,  and  indices. 

Review:  "Painstakingly  researched  compendium,  presenting  each  observation  by 
day  of  the  year.  Layers  upon  layers  of  footprints  are  groomed  into  one  long  walking 
trail  through  the  storied  paths  of  Estabrook  Country.  Ells  also  showed  the  mystery  of 
the  landscape,  which  somehow  has  refused  to  be  tamed  by  all  the  human  tugging  and 
pulling.  It's  still  a  place  where  you  can  get  lost,  where  you  can  experience,  as  Thoreau 
did,  'a  spiritual  journey,'  where  'you  can  put  off  worldly  thoughts.'"  {Concord 
Journal) 

"The  Seasons  in  Estabrook  Country  [is]  a  wonderful  interleaving  of  Thoreauviana. 
The  sense  of  place,  nature,  history,  and  heritage  it  encompasses  are  what  is  badly 
needed  everywhere,  to  save  the  land — to  save  ourselves.. .  .Estabrook  is  a  place  not 
just  of  soil  and  rock  and  trees  but  also  of  the  mind."  (E.  O.  Wilson) 

Cost:  $19.95  (plus  $5  US  shipping)  from  Stephen  Ells,  39 
Todd  Pond  Road,  Lincoln  MA  01773  <sfe@post. harvard. edu>. 
Also  at  the  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  Lincoln  MA  01773;  and 
Concord  Bookshop,  65  Main  St.,  Concord  MA  01742. 

From  The  Seasons  in  Estabrook  Country: 

•  Our  round  of  walks  is  as  regular  as  the  seasons.  (Ellery  Channing) 

•  The  globe  itself,  here  named  pasture.  (Thoreau) 

•  The  Country  people  retired  at  a  great  distance  to  the  Woods  (British  officer,  1 775) 

•  To  preserve  unspoiled  remnants  of  nature  [is]  a  sacred  obligation.  (Ernst  Mayr) 

•  The  forest  had  put  on  an  ermine  robe.  (William  Brewster) 

•  The  savage  fertile  houseless  land  &  ere  we  left  it,  the  mists  were  rising.  (Emerson) 

•  Live  in  each  season  as  it  passes. .  .and  resign  yourself  to  the  influences  (Thoreau) 
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CMy  Friend,  I  My  Friend,  My  Friend 

My  Mend      THE  STORY  OF  THOREAU'S 


HAJ6MON  SMITH 


RELATIONSHIP  WITH  EMERSON 


Harmon  Smith 


"Smith  brings  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  many  others  in  their  circle  alive 
as  rounded  characters  and  sets  them  in  the  context  of  their  times.  His 
emphasis  upon  personal  rather  than  intellectual  relations  between 
Thoreau  and  Emerson  allows  us  to  understand  each  man  and  his  writ- 
ing in  a  fresh  way."  — Shaun  O'Connell,  author  of  Imagining  Boston: 
A  Literary  Landscape 

"The  classic  literary  mentoring  tale  is  fully  imagined,  through  graceful 
writing  and  the  right  amount  of  psychologizing.  Although  the  Ameri- 
can Renaissance  is  temptingly  rife  with  material,  independent  scholar 
Smith  never  breaks  his  focus  on  Emerson  and  Thoreau's  difficult  three- 
decade  friendship.  .  .  .  Smith's  gift  is  making  the  ambiguities,  nuances, 
and  importance  of  this  friendship  come  alive."  — Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  instructive  glimpse  into  the  ways  that  the  seeds  of  personal  rela- 
tionships produce  the  fruits  of  intellectual  endeavor."  — Library  Journal 

$29.95  cloth,  248  pp.,  22  illustrations 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSAC 

Box  429  Amherst  MA  01004 
www.umass.edu/umnress 


SETTS  PRESS 


Looking  for  a  Thoreau  title  or  a 
volume  about  Emerson,  Fuller, 
Charming  or  Alcott? 

Call  us  at  (413)  848-2061  or  visit  our 
web  site  at: 

http://www.lucasbooks.com/thoreau.html 

We  stock  many  out-of-print  titles  relating  to 
Thoreau  and  other  transcendentalists.  We 
also  appraise  collections  and  travel  to 
purchase  books  of  a  wide  variety. 

Robert  F.  Lucas  Antiquarian  Books 

PO  Box  63 

Blandford,  MA  01008 
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No  Man's  Garden 

Thoreau  and  a  New  Vision  for  Civilization  and  Nature 

Daniel  B.  Botkin 

A  Shearwater  Book  3£ 

In  No  Man  s  Garden,  ecologist  Daniel  Botkin  argues  that 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  in  his  writings  and  life,  provides  a 
model  for  reconciling  the  conflict  between  nature  and 
civilization  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  environmental 
problems.  The  book  challenges  the  assumptions  and 
conventional  wisdom  of  environmentalists,  and  is  a  must 
read  for  anyone  interested  in  Thoreau  or  the  environment. 


288  pages  •  illustrations,  index  •  September  2000 
Cloth:  $24.95  ISBN:  1-55863-465-0 


Gifik 

THOREAU 

Chhiuiim  turn  *«■«•• 

Daniel  B.  Bocfctn 

Island  Press,  Box  7,  Dept.  4CS,  Covelo,  CA  95428  •  800-828-1302 
wwH.islandpress.org 


Special  Offer  for 

Thoreau  Society  members: 

25%  Discount  from  Camden  House 


Thoreau's  Late  Career 
and  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds 
The  Saunterer's  Synoptic  Vision 

Michael  Benjamin  Berger 


During  the  1850s,  as  a  result  of  his  extensive 
field  studies  and  his  reflection  upon  scien- 
tific and  literary  methods  and  goals,  Henry- 
David  Thoreau  became  a  subtle  cultural  me- 
diator, critically  examining  and  reconciling 
in  his  writing  the  competing  claims  of  em- 
piricism and  transcendentalism.  This  study 
explores  how  the  ecological  treatise  "The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,"  discovered  in  the 
1950s  and  largely  unknown  until  its  publica- 
tion in  1993,  manifests  this  unique 
synthesis,  which  characterized  Thoreau's  late 
work  as  a  writer  and  thinker. 
1  b/w  illus.;  c.l69pp,  1  57113  168  X,  $55.00 


♦    25%  discount:  $41.25 

The  Trumpet  of  Reform 
German  Literature  in 

19th-century  New  England 

slgrid  bauschinger, 
Trans,  by  Thomas  Hansen 

The  influence  of  German  literature  and 
philosophy  on  American  intellectuals  in 
19c.  New  England,  including  Thoreau. 
5  b/w  illus.;  222pp,  1  57113  176  0,  $55.00 
25%  discount:  $41.25 


Henry  David  Thoreau 
A  Case  Study  in  Canonization 

Gary  Scharnhorst 

A  reception  history  of  the  writings  of 

Thoreau. 

150pp,  1  87975  172  0,  $50.00 

25%  discount:  $37.50 
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Chapel  Hill  Rare  Books 

RO.  Box  456  •  Carrboro,  North  Carolina  27510 


Rare  Americana 
Literary  First  Editions 
Fine  Rare  Books  15th-20th  Century 

Manuscripts 
Entire  Libraries  &  Fine  Individual 
Items  Purchased 

Call  Or  Write  For  Catalogues 
Ph:(919)  929-8351/  Fax:  (919)  967-2532 
E-Mail  Us  At:  rarebooks@mindspring.com 
g^  Visit  Our  Website  At: 

JPJ/     www.chapelhillrarebooks.com 


www.mcgill.ca/mqup 


"McSweeney  offers  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  between  art  and  sen- 
sory perception  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
and  Dickinson.  The  book  is  very  informative,  and  succeeds  in  arguing  for  the 
relevance  of  sensory  perception  to  readings  of  nineteenth-century  literature." 
J.  Douglas  Kneale,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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A  HISTORICAL  GUIDE  TO 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


Edited  by  JOEL 
MYERSON 


There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Emerson 
has  maintained  his 
place  as  one  of 
the  seminal  fig- 
ures in  American 
history  and  litera- 
ture. In  his  time, 
he  was  the 
acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Transcendentalist  movement 
and  his  poetic  legacy,  education  ideals,  and 
religious  concepts  are  integral  to  the  for- 
mation of  American  intellectual  life.  In  this 
volume,  Joel  Myerson,  one  of  the  leading 
experts  on  this  period,  has  gathered 
together  sparkling  new  essays  that  discuss 
Emerson  as  a  product  of  his  times. 
Individual  chapters  provide  an  extended 
biographical  study  of  Emerson  and  his  effect 
on  American  life,  followed  by  studies  of 
his  concept  of  individualism,  nature  and 
natural  science,  religion,  antislavery,  and 
women's  rights. 

(Historical  Guides  to  American  Authors) 
2000    336  pp.;  22  halftones  paper  $16.95  cloth  $35.00 

Forthcoming! 

A  HISTORICAL  GUIDE  TO 
HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  E.CAIN 

As  an  essayist,  philosopher,  ex-pencil  man- 
ufacturer, notorious  hermit,  tax  protester, 
and  all-around  original  thinker,  Thoreau 
led  so  singular  a  life  that  he  is  in  some 
ways  a  perfect  candidate  for  the  historical 
and  biographical  treatments  made  possible 
by  the  Historical  Guides  to  American  Authors 
series  format.  William  E.  Cain,  the  volume 
editor,  includes  contributions  on  his  rela- 
tionship with  nineteenth- century  authori- 
ty and  concepts  of  the  land,  which  should 
help  the  volume's  reach  beyond  those  who 
read  Thoreau  for  illumination  to  those 
general  readers  who  love  him  for  embody- 
ing the  spirit  of  American  rebellion. 
(Historical  Guides  to  American  Authors) 
July  2000    272  pp.;  26  halftones  &  19  line  illus  paper 
$15.95  cloth  $39.95 


Named  a  1998  Outstanding  Academic  Book 
by  Choice 

MARY  MOODY  EMERSON 
AND  THE  ORIGINS  OF 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 


Mary  Moody  Emcnon 

and  the  Onpns  of 
Transcendentalism 


A  Family  History 

PHYLLIS  COLE 

"This  is  a  grand, 
wide-ranging  book 
about  a  great  woman, 
Mary  Moody 
Emerson,  who  was  a 
founder  of 
Transcendentalism, 
the  earliest  and  best 
teacher  of  R.W. 
Emerson,  and  a  spirited  and  original 
genius  in  her  own  right.  Phyllis  Cole's 
deeply  researched  book  gives  us  both 
Mary  Emerson's  background  and  her  life. 
This  book  adds  a  whole  new  context,  a 
new  methodology,  and  above  all  a  won- 
derful new  figure  to  American  literature." 
— Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.  author  of 
Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  and 
Emerson:  The  Mind  on  Fire 

"This  is  an  excellent  book.  .  .  [Cole] 
brings  to  light  the  struggles,  disappoint- 
ments, challenges,  and  great  joys  that  went 
with  being  a  brilliant,  energetic,  peripatet- 
ic, and  enigmatic  woman  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century." 
— The  Journal  of  American  History 
1998    400  pp.;  25  halftones  $45.00 
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Jacqueline  Wool 

17  WALDEN  STREET 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 

978-371-0180 
e-mail:  bwap@erols.com 


Fine  Selection 
of  Thoreau  Books 


Explore  Thoreau  Country  on  the  Concord,  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers 

Canoe  and  Boat  Rentals  by  Hour,  Day  or  Week 

Dealer  for  Old  Town  and  Marathon  Canoes,  Walden  Paddlers  Kayaks 

and  Mercury  Outboard  Motors 

Pontoon  Boat  Dinner  Cruises  •  Open  April  till  November 

South  Bridge  Boat  House 

496  Main  Street  (Route  62)  •  Concord,  Massachusetts  01746 
(978)  369-9438 


20%  discount  for  Thoreau  Society  members 


■  ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  that 
circle  of  genius  that  took 
shape  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  ESQ 
focuses  upon  midcentury 
American  romanticism  but 
also  extends  throughout  the 
century  to  encompass  its 
origins  and  effects. 

■  Articles  include  critical 
essays,  source  and  influence 
studies,  and  biographical 
studies,  as  well  as  more 
general  discussions  of 


literary  theory,  literary 
history,  and  the  history  of 
ideas.  A  special  feature  is  the 
publication  of  essays  review- 
ing groups  of  related  figures 
and  topics  in  the  field, 
thereby  providing  a  forum 
for  viewing  recent  scholar- 
ship in  broad  perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  such  established 
figures  as  Lawrence  Buell, 
Linck  C.  Johnson,  Carolyn 
Karcher,  Emily  Budick,  and 
Merton  M.  Sealts  Jr. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Department  of  English  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity. Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  ESQ  Subscriptions 
Manager,  Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  PO  Box  645020,  Pull- 
man, Washington  99164-5020,  brownjl@wsu.edu.  Subscription  rates  for  Thoreau  So- 
ciety members  are  $  14.40  for  one  year  and  $25.60  for  two  years.  Foreign  subscriptions, 
including  Canada,  should  add  $8.00  US  currency  per  year  to  cover  postage  and  han- 
dling. 

Address  manuscript  submissions  to  the  Editor,  ESQ,  Department  of  English,  Washing- 
ton State  University,  PO  Box  645020,  Pullman,  Washington  99164-5020, 
argerj@mail.wsu.edu.  Accepted  contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chicago  Manual 
of  Style. 


The  International  Thomas  Merton  Society 


Drawing  by  PAMELA  KEATING 


Since  1987,  the  International  Thomas 
Merton  Society  has  been  committed  to 
promoting  a  deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  multi-faceted 
character  of  Thomas  Merton  and  to 
encouraging  reading,  discussion,  study 
and  research  that  will  help  to  make 
better  known  the  unique  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  literature  of  spirituality 
and  to  American  literature  in  general. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  who  have  an 
interest  in  Merton  and  his  work. 


Benefits  to  members  include: 

subscription  to  The  Merton  Seasonal:  A  Quarterly  Review 

subscription  to  The  ITMS  Newsletter  (twice  yearly) 

reduced  registration  fees  at  general  meetings 

reduced  rates  for  The  Merton  Annual 

information  on  Merton  retreats,  conferences,  study  days,  etc. 

assistance  in  joining  or  forming  local  ITMS  chapters 

Dues  are  $20/year  -  to  join,  or  for  further  information,  contact: 
Merton  Center,  Bellarmine  College,  Newburg  Road,  Louisville,  KY  40205 

ITMS  Seventh  General  Meeting 
Shining  Like  the  Sun:  Thomas  Merton's  Transforming  Vision 

7-10  June,  2001 
Bellarmine  College,  Louisville,  KY 

For  information  contact  the  Site  Coordinator: 

Jonathan  Montaldo,  Merton  Center,  Bellarmine  College,  Louisville,  KY  40205 

email :  j  montaldo  @  bellarmine .  edu 

Call  for  Papers 

Scholarly  presentations  on  any  aspect  of  Merton's  life  and  work,  particularly 
those  related  to  the  conference  theme,  designed  for  a  20-minute  presentation, 
may  be  sent  to  the  Program  Chair:  Thomas  Del  Prete,  Department  of  Education, 
Clark  University,  950  Main  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01610-1477;  email: 
tdelprete@clarku.edu.  All  proposals  are  due  May  1,  2000. 


Walt  Whitman 

The  Song  of  Himself 
Jerome  Loving 

At  bookstores  or  order  1-800-822-6657. 


"The  first  authoritative  biography  of  the 
famed  poet  in  more  than  40  years,  and  it  has 

been  well  worth  waiting  for This  fantastic 

biography  of  one  of  America's  most  colorful 
and  extraordinary  characters  shows  a 
Whitman  whose  life  and  wanderings  echo 
the  ethos  of  that  period  in  our  country.  A 
delightful  read." — Booklist  starred  review 

"Loving's  biography  succeeds  in  conveying 
much  of  what  makes  Whitman  such  an 
indispensable  figure  in  our  heritage." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 

"A  thorough  and  insightful  work  that  adds 
significantly  to  our  understanding  of 
America's  greatest  poet." — Foreword  Magazine 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRESS  •  www.ucpress.edu 


Ohio  State  University  Press 


Prophet  in  the  Marketplace 

Thoreau's  Development  as  a  Professional  Writer 
Steven  Fink 

"Prophet  in  the  Marketplace  is  an  original,  stimulating,  and 

clear-headed  study  of  Thoreau's  career  as  a  writer,  one  that 

occupies  a  space  on  the  small  shelf  of  indispensable  books  on 

Thoreau." 

— Robert  Sattelmeyer,  American  Literature 

"Fink's  scholarly  command  of  the  literary  environment  of  the 

1840s  allows  him  to  make  consistently  telling  connections 

between  Thoreau's  texts  and  the  work  of  other  writers,  the 

economics  of  publishing  and  the  sociology  of  audience  appetites  and  tastes." 

— Stephen  Railton,  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

at  bookstores  or 

$18.95  paper  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

,  .800.437.4439 
www.  ohios  tatepress  .org 
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The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  General  Editor 

The  complete  and  authoritative  collection  of  Thoreau's  writings, 
approved  by  the  Center  for  Editions  of  American  Authors. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  definitive  "Princeton  Editions"  include: 

Walden 

Edited  by  J.  Lyndon  Shanley 

With  an  introduction  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates 

"It  is  the  Walden  of  my  adolescence  I  remem- 
ber most  vividly . . .  suffused  with  powerfully 
intense,  romantic  energies  of  adolescence,  the 

sense  that  life  is  boundless " 

— Joyce  Carol  Oates,  from  the  introduction 

Paperback  $7.95  ISBN  0-691-01464-7 


Cape  Cod 

Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

"This  is  Thoreau's  sunniest,  happiest  book. 
It  bubbles  over  with  jokes,  puns,  tall  tales,  and 
genial  good  humor. . . ." 
— Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau 
Paperback  $11.95  ISBN  0-691 -00076-X 

The  Maine  Woods 

Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

"The  product  of  almost  eight  years  of  study. 
. . .  This  should  certainly  be  the  standard  edition. 
— Modern  Language  Review 

Paperback  $19.95  ISBN  0-691-01404-3 

Also  available: 

Volumes  1-5  of 
Thoreau's  Journal 

"Undoubtedly  this  is  the  edition  of  the 
Journals  all  Thoreauvians  have  been  waiting  for. 
— Thoreau  Journal  Quarterly 


Available  from  The  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond 
(call,  write,  or  drop  in)  or  directly  from  the  publisher. 

Princeton  University  Press 

HTTP:  //PUP.PRINCETON.EDU 


You  are  invited  to  join 


The 

Ralph  Waldo 
EMERSON 

Society 


Membership  brings  you: 


•  Emerson  Society  Papers,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual  Emerson 
bibliography  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Access  to  the  Emerson  Society  Listserv 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major  American 
writer  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please  send 
check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Ronald  A.  Bosco,  Emerson  Society  Secretary,  Dept. 
of  English,  University  at  Albany-SUNY,  Albany,  NY  12222;  tel.  518-442-4077. 


Come  spend  three  centuries  with  us. 

We're  the  center  of  every  thing. 
The  "old  rude  bridge"  is  up  the 
street  The  Emersons.Alcotts, 
Hawthornes  andThoreaus  are  near- 
by Walden  Fond  is  but  a  brief 
transcendental  trek.  Lexington  and 
Boston  just  a  short  march.  Come 
spend  an  historical  Concord  stay 
with  us. 

'        55  individually  appointed  guest  rooms 
and  suites 

1        18  miles  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport 
Near  Rts  95/128  and  495 
Full  service  restaurants  &  entertainment 
Seasonal  packages 

48  Monument  Square,  Concord,  MA  01742 
978-9200  or  800-370-9200  Fax  978-371-1533 
Visit  our  web  site, 
http://www.concordscolonialinn.com 
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The 

lhoreatr 
Society : 


The  Thoreau  Society 

Shop  at  Walden  Pond 


£   The  widest  selection  of  titles  by  and  about  Thoreau 

£    Thoreaus  Bookshelf,  where  you'll  find  modern  copies 
of  books  Thoreau  read 

^    Books  on  Transcendentalism,  the  environmental 
movement,  Gandhi,  King,  and  current  nature  writers 

£    Thoreau  quote  shirts  and  gift  items 

£    Open  year  round  pfc 

£    Members  receive  a  10%  discount 


ihoreau  Society  Reprint  Series 


A 
THOREAU 
PROFILE 


«vii  largely  in  hi 

jrds  Willi  250  in. 


L'R'.s  Mur/tf  nij  v>\: : : 


A  Thoreau  Profile  (Meltzer  and  Harding)  is 
now  back  in  print.  Pick  up  this  310-page 
illustrated  biography  from  the  Shop.  If  you  are 
a  member,  take  10%  off. 

Future  books  in  this  series  include: 
Discovery  at  Walden  (Roland  Robbins) 
Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist  (Ellery  Channing) 


915  Walden  Street,  Concord  MA   01742 

(781)  259-4770      Fax:  (978)  287-5620 

E-mail:  Shop@walden.org       \^/eo:  walden.org/society 


THOREAU 
INSTITUTE 

You  are  invited  to  visit 

♦  The* 

Thoreau 
Institute 
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Opened  June  5th,  1998  in  collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project 

and  the  Thoreau  Society,  the  Thoreau  Institute  strives  to  share 

Henry  D.  Thoreau's  work  and  vision  locally  and  globally. 

The  Thoreau  Institute  has  assembled 

♦  The  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
Thoreau-related  material  in  existence 

♦  A  state-of-the-art  media  center  providing 
access  to  both  primary  and  critical  texts 

♦  Educational  programs  tailored  to  teachers, 
students,  and  adult  learners  of  all  types 

Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  the  Thoreau  Institute 
has  to  offer.  For  more  information,  please  contact  the  following: 

Jeffrey  S.  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections (781)  259  4730 

Bradley  Dean,  Media  Center  Director (781)  259  4720 

Helen  Bowdoin,  Education  Programs  Director (781)  259  4740 

You  can  also  visit  the  Thoreau  Institute  web  site 

for  information  and  a  virtual  tour  at 

www.walden.org 

Become  a  member  of  tke  oldest  and  largest  organization 

devoted  to  an 

American  author 
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Founded  in  1941 
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Publications 

Thoreau  Institute 

Members  receive  the  the  annual 

This  state-of-the-art  research  center, 

Concord  Saunterer  and  the  quarterly 

established  in  collaboration  with  the 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  The  Society 

Walden  Woods  Project,  houses  the 

also  publishes  original  Thoreau-relatec 

Thoreau  Society  Collections — the  most 

books  and  reprints  of  selected  hard-to- 

comprehensive  Thoreau  collection  in 

find  titles  about  Thoreau. 

the  world.  For  an  appointment,  call 

(781)  259-4730;  Mon.-Fri.  10a.m-4p.m. 

Activities 

Join  other  members  from  around  the 

Shop  at  \\klaen  Pond 

world  each  July  for  our  Annual 

915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742 

Gathering  held  here  in  Concord; 

(781)  259-4770;  Shop@walden.org 

excursions  to  Mt.  Katahdin;  canoeing 

on  the  Concord,  Sudbury,  and  Assabet 

Members  receive  a  10%  discount  on  all 

Rivers;  lecture  series;  and  more. 

purchases  at  our  Shop. 

■  Membership   Form          Do  not   ram.u  iWm  l.Imirv  copiev 

Avaiden.org 

Name 

Membership  Levels: 

□  Individual $35 

Address 

□  Student $15 

a  Family $50 

We  ask 

members  outside  the  U.S.  to  add  $15 

($5Ca 

nada/Mexico)  for  postage. 

Method  of  Payment: 

O  Check     □  Credit  Card  MC    Visa    AmEx    Disc 

Send  to:  The  Thoreau  Society 

44  Baker  Farm 

Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004 

Card  #                                              Exp. 

(781)  259-4750 

Signature 

ThoreauSociety@walden.org 

cs 

Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  (1)  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and  stimulate  interest  in  his  life,  works, 
philosophy,  and  place  in  his  world  and  ours,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on  his  life  and  writings, 
and  (4)  to  act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreauviana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to 
Thoreau  and  his  times.  The  board  of  directors  has  recommended  for  member  approval  the 
additional  mission  of  advocating  for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  Country,  thus  stipulating  a 
role  the  Society  has  played  since  its  founding.  The  Society  is  headquartered  in  historic 
Walden  Woods  at  the  Thoreau  Institute,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773. 
With  the  Isis  Fund,  parent  organization  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  the  Society  main- 
tains an  archives/reading  room/media  center  complex  at  the  Thoreau  Institute.  The  Society 
also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at 
the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in  Concord.  The  Society  convenes  in  Concord  each 
July  and  sponsors  educational  programs  and  other  activities  throughout  the  year  including  a 
lecture  series  and  excursions  into  Thoreau  Country.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to 
the  public  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  ten  percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond, 
subscriptions  to  the  annual  CONCORD  SAUNTERER  and  the  quarterly  THOREAU 
SOCIETY  BULLETIN.  See  the  membership  application  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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